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Foreword 



The preseftt volume is the uatcome of a smati conference on sociotinguisiicalty 
orientedi liinguage uirveys which the Center for Apptted Lingutsttcs orgMtied under 
a special award from the Ford Foundation. It was held on September 6 and 7« 197 U 
at Harrison House, Glen Cove, New Yors. The papers in this volume represent a se- 
lection of those preparedTor the conference and a few others. 

The purpose of the conference was to review the role and function of language 
surveys with a soctolinguisttc orientation in the light of experience gained from the 
Survey of Language Use and Language Teaching in Eastern Africa (field work on 
which hud just been concluded) and of other surveys conducted in recent years. 
Since it seemed that more such surveys might be conducted in the future, the time 
was judged appropriate to examine the types and categories into which they fell; the 
problems in their organization; the methods and techniques used and the disciplines 
involved in carrying them out. Of special interest to the conference were the ways in 
which information resulting from such surveys might be utilized^ and the impact 
the>' might have both on those conducting them and on the ari?as in which they were 
conducted. 

The conference participants in the main were practitioners addressing each 
other, so that some aspects of socioiingutstic surveys were taken for granted* and 
others were treated in rather technical fashion. The present selection of papers, in* 
eluding those not prepared for the conference, is intended to give a general picture of 
such surveys to the interested layman in addition to reflecting the aims of the 
conference. For this reason an effort has bi^en made to keep the volume as non-tech- 
nical as possible. 

Of the additional papers, the first two by Ferguson and Ketkar have been in- 
cluded to give a general view of the field. The paper by Reybarn is intended not only 
to provide information on techniques, but also to give some itkm of the type of sockh 
linguistic information needed for the purposes of a religious group. That by Bender, 
Cooper and Ferguson has been included as an illustration of the various aspects of a 
situation that sociolinguistfcaiiy oriented surveys can study, some of the methods 
they use* and the contributions tha* such studies can make to socioltnguistic theory. 
The Ohannessian and Ansre paper is an attempt at summarizing the practical uses 
to which the findings of such surveys can be put. Its emphasis is on the educational 
uses of such surveys. It is hoped that a more general and exhaustive paper will be 
prepared in time to reltect more adequately uses in such gelds as economics and 
l^al and political systems. 

The volume has general papers dealing with the scope, proUems« uses« organiza- 
tion, and techniques of surveys; descriptions of particular surveys carried out at 
different times in different parts of the world; and a few miscellaneous papers 
covering various kinds of surveys. The preponderance of papers related to the 
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Eastern Africa Survey is a direct result of the timing of the conference »nd the 
experience of the participants. 

The editors wish to express their thanks to all the authors who have contributed 
to this volume. They also wish to express their special appreciation and thanks to 
Mrs. Marcia Taylor of the PuNications Department of the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics for her careful and painstaking help in the copy-editing of the volume and in 
its final preparation for ptiUication. 

Sirarpi Ohannessian. Center for Applied Linguistics 
Charles A. Ferguson, Stanford University 
Edgar C. Polorn^. University of Texas at Austin 
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On Sociolinguistically Oriented Language 
Surveys* 

by Charles A. Ferguson 



Many countries in Asia, Africa, and Utin America, as a mailer of national de- 
velopment or even of national cxijitencc, mutt answer a set of language questiont. 
The policy decisions which ihesc answeri constitute then require implementation, 
often on a large scale and over long periods of time. 

Some of these questions are of language choice: What language(s) shall be the 
official language(s) of the government, used in laws, administration, and the armed 
forces ? What language(s) shall be used as medium of instruction at the various levels 
of the educational system? What language(>) Hill be accepted for use on the radio, in 
puWishing. in telegrams, and as school subjects? 

Other questions involve language "engineeting " Once a language has been 
chosen for certain purposes in a country it may be necessary to take steps to assure 
Us adequacy for these purposes. The questions to be answered generally refer to 
standardization and modernization: What variety of ihe language should be selected 
or created as the standard form for written and spoken purposes? What means shall 
be used to provide modern terminology and the needed literary and scientific forms 
of discourse? 

Finding suitable answers to language questions like these in most of the de- 
veloping countries is of crucial importance in their economic, political, and social 
development. Development of the educational system and development of com- 
munication networks in a country are increasingly recognized as critical elements in 
national development as a whole, and both of these are dependent on language 
policies. Decisions must be taken on language questions in terms of at least three 
important goals: national unity and national identity, access to modern science and 
technology, and international communication. 

Language policies arc rarely set quickly and decisively. Like many national 
policies, they often develop gradually, vacillate, and arc modified again even aflcr 
they are thought to be final. Occasionally, however, a single decision, e.g. the choice 
of Bahasa Indonesia in Indonesia, may have enormous consequences for the 
country. Whether the language policies of a country grow gradually or by jumps, it 
seems likely that the decisions involved will be better, i.e. will achieve the desired re- 
sults more efficiently, the better the information is on which the decisions are based. 

It must be recognized, of course, that language policies— again like many other 
national policies— arc not determined simply on the lines of rational analysis. In 
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U\cu dcciMont on language qucktionsi are notorioa&ly influenced by emoiional usues 
such sk% tribal, regional and religtouii identincationt national rivalrteit preserv;tttoti of 
elites, and %o on, They may even go directly against all evidence of fja«biliiy. The 
Tact remjin^ Ih^l the av,iilahiliiy of accurate, rcltabtc information on the language 
tituation of a countr> can be influential in making poH^'y decisions and is of tremen* 
doiis value in planning and carrying out the tm(>lementat ion of the policies. 

Strangely enough, very few countries or regions have attempted systematic sur- 
vey s of the language situation. The most famous such surve>* was the monumental 
Lifigmsttc Synry of India carried out by Sir George Grierson at the turn of the 
century, and even today when Indian oflicials need information on which to base de- 
cisions they have no hettcr source to turn to. The existence of the LSI docs not 
guarantee sensible decisions, and the LSI is now outdated in its methods amt much 
of Its information, but the availability of such information as is contained in it h^is 
been important. 

One of the most important recent attempts to survey the language situation in a 
country or region is the West African Languages Survey carried cut since l%0 
under the direciion of Professor Joseph Greenberg with the aid of grants from the 
Ford Foundation. This survey has concemrated on the more narrowly linguistic 
problems of language description, and most of the publications coming out of it are 
technical articles and monographs of more direct interest to professional linguists 
than to government oflScials or language teachers. As a by-product of this survey, 
however, the linguist-investigators have accumulated a considerable store of in- 
formation on the language situation in West African countries, although there arc as 
yet no definite plans for puMtcation of th^ miterial. 

Since previous language surveys have generally been motivated chiefly by interest 
in the collection of linguistic data, especially on languages little known or not known 
at alt to the world of scholarship, it may be useful to describe the purposes and 
procedures of a survey not characterized by this ^^anthropological purism/* as it has 
been called, but by concern with the language problem of government and, in par- 
ticular, education. 

I . Basic data on major tanguages. The first task of a country language survey is 
to determine which are the m^or languages of the country and to assemble the basic 
sociolinguist'C information about them* Sometimes the determination of major Ian* 
guages is relatively simple, sometimes it is difiicult; often the criteria must be 
worked out for the specific country. For enample, Madagascar has two major lan- 
guages: Malagasy, spoken by 90 per cent of the population; and French, the Ian* 
guage of government and education. Bolivia has three: Spanish, Quechua, and Ay- 
mara, the native langntges of roughly equal thirds of the population, Kenya 
probaoly has ten major languages: eight languages spoken by more than 200,000 
each; Swahili, a widespread lingua franca; and English, the principal language of 
government and education. 

It is presumably only from these major languages that candidates can be 
considered for a national language, oflicial language(s) of go*^^crnment, and Ian* 
guage(s) as mediums of instruction. In order to make decisions of this kind and— 
even more important— to undertake the necessary programs of language teaching, 
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matciials preparation, teacher traimng« publication, and so on« further information 
must be collected about each major language. 

Who speaks the language as a firiit language, where, and under what circum* 
stances? To take a simple example, if a given couniry chooses English as its national 
language and language uf education, and finds it necessary or desirable to have spe- 
cial English teaching materials for speakers of different major languages^ the 
ministry of education must know the geographical eJttcnt of each ofihes^e languages* 
the amount of its use in linguistically heterogeneous urban centers, and the social 
limitations on its use in order to plan distribution of materials and teacher training. 

How much di ilect variation is there in the language? For example, a given lan- 
guage may be spoken by a third of the population of a countr> and the government 
may v^ish to choose it as a language for literacy training, Umitod publication, and use 
as a medium of instruction at the primary level. If, however, the language in ques- 
tion has no standard form, but shows several major dialect areas with strong 
fccltngs of dialect identification hy the speakers, the government policy may not be 
feasible. 

To what extent is the language used as a second language or lingua franca by 
others, and to what extent do native speakers of the language use other languages? 
Two languigcs may have roughly equal numbers of native speakers, but there is a 
long tradition of speakers of the one language learning the other in addition, while 
members of the second speech community do not reciprocate. In such a situation, 
the government wn probably settle for the use of only one of the languages in 
education. 

To what extent is the language used in education? It might be expected that this 
information would be easy to obtain since the use of a language as the medium of 
instruction is presumably set hy government policy. It often happens, however, that 
a given language is in fact used in the first two grade * of school or as a preliminary 
step in adult literacy training when government policy eithe; has not required this or 
has even forbidden it. 

2. Language aniiudes. |n many ways the effectiveness of language policies in 
education is determined more by the attitudes of the people on language use than it 
is by the simple demographic facts of language distribution and use. Discovering Ian- 
guage attitudes is more difficult than finding the basic data and also may raise 
political issues which threaten the successful carry ing out of a language survey, but 
it is of fundamental importance. 

What do the speakers of a language believe or feel about its esthetic, religious, 
and 'logical" values? About the appropriateness of its use for literature, education, 
and ''national** purposes? 

What do the speakers of a language believe or feel about other languages in the 
country? Are they better or inferior to their own language in general or for specific 
purposes? 

As an example, speakers of Berber languages generally feel that Arabic is supe- 
rior to Berber fo& all purposes except intimate, domestic conversation. Speakers of 
Kurdish generally feel that Arabic is better than Kurdish for statements of religious 
truth and as a lingua franca nith Arabs and Muslim speakers of other languages, 
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but that Kurdish is more expressive and generally better than Arabic for other pur- 
poses. Obviously, educational policies in Arab countries with Berber or Kurdish 
minorities are related to this difference of altitude. 

3. Survey techniques. Linguistic research uses principally techniques of elici- 
tatton, recording, and analysis. Such techniques are« however, only marginally rele- 
vant to a sociolinguisticalty oriented survey. The four techniques most likely to 
prove efTective are: the culling of information from published sources, consultation 
with experts and persons knowledgeable about specific areas or problems, the use of 
questionnaires, and field observation and interviews. There is almost no published 
guidance on these survey techniques: the best discussion is apparently Wittiam Rey* 
burn*s "Problems and Procedures in Ethnotinguistic Surveys,'' reproduced for the 
American Bible Society in 1956. 

In many developing countries a considerable amount of sociolingutstic in* 
formation can be found in articles, books, monographs, and reports on the area 
published in the languages of European scholarship, including former colonial lan^ 
guages. The material is generally scattered and difficult of access, and one element 
of a language survey would be the rather demanding library work of exploring this 
material for the relevant information. 

The most fruitful source of sociolinguistic information In many countries will be 
consultation with language teachers, missionaries, archeologists, government 
officials, and other informants. Much can often be done in the capital of a nation, 
but some consultation must be in the provinces. 

Questionnaires can be effective means of collecting sociolinguistic information 
from special subpopulations, in particular, school and university students. In the 
case of a country like Ethiopia there is a special resource for this kind of mass data 
collection: the university students in various parts of the country under a national 
service scheme. 

The critical technique remains the personal on-the-spot investigation of a 
country survey worker. Collection of data by the other techniques ^ill show gaps 
and inconsistencies which can only be corrected by observation of classrooms and 
local life and interviews of selected individuals and groups. 

A sociotinguisticaliy oriented language survey of a de\'eloping country should be 
closely associated with whatever linguistic research and teaching is taking place in 
the country. This usually would mean that the survey would be based at a university 
department of languages or linguistics, though in some cases the survey might be 
based at a research or language teaching institution other than a university, if the in- 
stitution is clearly the center of linguistic research and training in the country* In 
either case the presence of survey personnel and activities can strengthen the 
existing work in linguistics and lead to further development of the university or other 
institution. 

A language survq/ in a developing country can also serve as a means of bringing 
together people who are working on related problems but who are not normally in 
touch with one another. In many countries this means three kinds of people: 
scholars in traditional fidds of linguistic and philological study of Classical and 
modern literary languages; anthropologically-minded linguists doing field work on 
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local languages; and foreign language teachers, especially of English and French. In 
some cases a further group, literacy specialists, are to be included. 

The most cfTective means of bringing ihesc ditTert-ni kinds of people together on a 
regional basis is the holding of recurrent international conferences. The Interna* 
t'onal Symposia held every eighteen months under the sponsorship of the Intcr^ 
American Program in Linguistics and Language Teaching, financed in large part by 
grants from the Ford Foundation, have been successful in this, as has the Annual 
Congress of the West African Languages Survey. In many developing countries 
there is very little coni;»ct between groups within the country itself, let alone 
throughout the region of which it is a part. International conferences for reading of 
papers and discussion of specific problems in Imguistics and language teaching are 
not only valuable for the exchange of information, but also for the strong stimu- 
lating eflect they have on language research and the development of teaching ma- 
terials. 



The Scope of a Linguistic Survey* 

by Ashok R. Kelkar 



The word *survc>' may go cither with a synchronic viewpoint (as in A s /vcy of 
farming methods in conlemporary India or in I6lh century turope) or with a 
diachronic one (as in A Survey of tnglish Literature from Chaucer to Milton). A 
linguistic survey can likewise be of cither kind -G.A. Gricrson^s Linguisdc Survey 
of India (II volumes in 19 parts and 3 supplements, Calcutta 1903 28) is an example 
of the first kind, while Ernst Pulgram's The Tongues of Italy: Prehistory and his fory 
(Cambridge. Mass., 1950) is an example of the second kind, in the present context 
of the proposed survey of the contemporary dialects of Panjabi at Punjabi 
University we are obviously concerned with a synchronic survey. The adjective 
'synchronic* defines the survey over a period of time limited enough to preclude any 
major or noticeable change. We can properly describe such a survey then as a 
diatopic survey where the dimension of space is the one that counts. 'Space' is to be 
interpret^ rather ItberaUy here to include both geographical area and social span. 

A diatopic linguistic survey then answers the following question in some detail: 
Which speech habits arc found in whom in a given population? Let us spell this out 
further. 

In the first place we must remember that a survey is never chiefly interested in in- 
dividuals. It is more like a census. Indeed, as we shall see later« one phase of it is 
simply a census of a rather specialized kind-^a census that tells us how many there 
are of speakers in whom we find more-than-chance correlation between the speech 
habit in question and other characteristics such as geographical location, age and 
generation, literacy, sex, caste and class, and area of language use. The speech 
habits isolated for the purpose of finding out this correlation may be either whole 
systems or specific traits. In a gross survey we handle large language units (like 
standard Panjabi or Bangru or South Dravidian family) in the census. Alternatively, 
in a traii survey we look for the distribution of phonological or grammatical or 
lexical traits tike the use of tones or certain postpositions or a high percentage of 
English borrowmgs. 

So we can rephrase our question as follows: Which languages or language traits 
are found well-correlated with which speaker characteristics or which areas of use in 
how many speakers out of the population under survey? The whole surv^ operation 
will therefore resolve itself into three sub-operations: 

1 . Preanalysis of language isolates (whole systems or traits); 

2. Isoglossing or locating the isolates in the geographical area or social span; and 

3. Census or counting heads. 



'Reprinted by permission from BhnkhSSamjama 1:1.5 12 (March 1969). 
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The results so obtained may in part be put in a publishabic form— say» maps or 
tables— or be stacked away for future reference in the form of tapes, microfilms, 
and the like. So we can add two more sub-opcrutions: 

4. Presentation or mapping and tabulating; and 

5, Archiving. 

Let us examine these five phases serially. 

1, PREANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE ISOLATES 

In a gross survey the speech habits isolated may be of the following kinds: 

(i) The use of a given whole linguistic system L| (a particular homogeneous 
dialect or variety); 

(ii) The use by the speaker of any one or a group of family of whole linguistic 
systems L, or U or L, (a particular dialect-family or language-family or language- 
group); or 

(iii) The use by the same speaker of each one of a group of whole linguistic 
systems L, and L, and Lj (typically the standard variety plus one non-standard va- 
riety or the prevailing language of the region plus a minority language or bordering 
language or link language). 

An ordinary census in which dialcct-families centering around certain standaid 
varieties are returned is thus a very gross linguistic survey. 

In a trait survey (very often called a dialect survey rather than a linguistic survey 
when limited to a single speech community) the speech habits isolated may be of the 
following kinds: 

(i) The use of a specific feature T| of phonology or morphology or syntax or vo- 
cabulary (as« a particular system of tones); 

(ii) The use by the speaker of any one of a group cf competing lingui'itic features 
T, or It or T| (as, the use of any tone system or the general preference for peri- 
phrastic tenses over tense inflections); or 

(iii) The use by the same speaker of each one of a group of correlated linguistic 
features T, and T, andli that need not be ail phonological or all grammatical or all 
lexical (as* the use of a specific tone system combined with the non-use of voiced as- 
pirates or the non-use of honorific plural combined with the low frequency of 
dignified synonyms). 

It will be clear that before the central operation of locating the social or 
geographical isoglosses or correlations can be started the linguistic surveyor must 
have a clear notion of what he is going to correlate. To this end the surveyor must: 

(i) familiarize himself with any available diachronic survey of the field and with 
the history of the phonology, grammar and vocabulary of the languages involved; 

(ii) draw lessons from any previous diatoptc survey of the field and even of 
neighbouring areas (it would fo!^ " ' m this that coordination and cooperation be- 
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iHwn Ihc various linguistic surveys under way in India will be a highly desirable 
thing); 

(iii) supplement this knowledge by undertaking a pilot survey of his own to deter* 
mine which the likely directions are in looking for correlations; 

(tv) familiarize himself with any available phonological, grammatical, and lexical 
descriptions of the languages and dialects in the field; and 

(V) supplement this knowledge by undertaking a monographic survey of his own 
so as to have at his disposal a series of descriptive sketches in accordance with 
modern methods of a representative selection of language varieties (some linguistic 
surveys do not proceed beyond this preliminary or monographic phase). 

At the conclusion of the preanalysis of language isolates there will be ready the 
following: 

(i) a list of language varieties with their genetic relationships and their mutual 
contacts through bitingualism duly noted; 

(ii) a list of linguistic traits to be embodied in the questionnaire and the for* 
mulation of suitable questions for this purpose (naturally such traits will tend to 
come fromvthe overall pattern minux ihe common a^re shared by all the related 
varieties and from areas of structural uncertainty and freedom of choice rather than 
the basic and obligatory patterns in the language); and 

(iii) a list of the other characteristics of the speaker to be elicited in the question^ 
naire such as the geographical location(s) of settled, migratory, and nomadic 
speakers; the age group (juvenile. adult« old); literacy (with the script and language 
in question also micd)\ %c%\ ca^ ethnic group; religion; class status; and finally 
the area of use or function of ti language variety or language trait (intimate circle, 
school, public life, and mass media). 



2. ISOCLOSSINC OF CORRELATIONS 

The questionnaire is now ready in its final :»hape: preferably it has been pretested for 
its efficiency and practicability, and has been calibra»(td with questionnaires in 
neighbouring surveys for comparability of results. 

What goes into the questionnaire will be determined b}' the overall aim and limits 
of the survey-- which may be a gross survey of a large population or a trait survey of 
a small population or a comprehensive survey. The questions may be direct, e.g. 
Which variety do you use at home and among close friends? Do you say (khatir) or 
[xattr]? Or they may be indirect^ e.g. Will you read this letter? Can you make out 
what this man is saying in this tape playback? How would you name this object? 
(This last may be a test for a phonological trait no matter what the respondent may 
think!) 

The exact shape and size of the questionnaire wilt be determined by the exigencies 
of administering the questionnaire in a satisfactory manner. Thus the length and 
number of questions will depend on the number of respondents^ the number of field- 
workers, and available time and money. The knowledgeableness, ability, willingness, 
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and prejudices of the fieldworker a$ well as the respondent have to be taken into ac- 
count. (It must be remembered that revenue officials and school teachers have been 
pressed into service as ficldworkcrs and as such are apt to do the responding for the 
"ignorant'' speaker.) Some of the question^ mil obviously have to be answered by 
the fieldworker himself* e.g. about the speaker's sex or attitude to ihe language 
situation. 

The mode of administration of the questionnaire (which may include open ques- 
tions like. Tell me a story or Retell the story of the North Wind and the Sun or of 
the Prodigal Son or Say the Lord's Prayer) may var>'. The fieldworker can carry the 
questionnaire with him, conduct an interview with more or less strict adherence to it, 
and record the proceedings, i.e. replies as well as stage directions (the respondent's 
laughter or resentment, etc.) in his fteldnotes with or without tape recording. (It is 
never wise to depend on the recorder alone; notes are always a help even if they are 
in ordinary spelling and not systematized transcription.) The so-called postal 
method employs the local man affiliated to the survey as a fieldworker who receives 
and returns the questionnaire by post. The former method is costly and reliable. The 
latter has obvious dangers, but may be forced by circumstances: the advantage is 
that a much larger sampling of different speakers can thereby be afforded. The size 
of the sample is sometimes referred to as the "grid of the survey" (one respondent 
per so much population or area, for example). 



3. CENSUS DETERMINATION OF THE STRENGTH OF THE 
CORRELATION 

At one e areme we have the vast house-to-house government census which amounts 
to a vcp gross linguistic survey: the inclusion of bilingualism in the Census of India 
counts relatively as a refinement. At the other extreme there may be the mini-survey 
of his class by a linguist under training. The normal survey lies somewhere in be- 
tween, making its own compromise between level of analysis (gross and trait), depth 
of analysis (the amount and refinement of the data sought), and the size of the 
sample. 

Ideally, after all the collecting and sorting has been done, the suneyor should be 
in a position to come up with statements in accordance with the following scheme: 

(i) Language variety Li or linguistic trait T» is found co-occuring, 

(ii) (a) With functional situations S| (home, etc.) and/or (b) With geographical 
location GL| (district, point of the grid, etc.) and/or (c) With social location SL| 
(age group, sex, literacy, etc. or a combination of these) 

(iii) In so many respondents {out of the total so many sampled out of the group 
of speakers defined by (iiKb) and/or (iiXc)]. 

When the representative character of the sample is to be questionable because of 
the size or for some other reason, this kind of statement yields information on the 
strength of correlation only in a limited way (known to be compatible, not known to 
be compatible). 
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4* PRESENTATION 

The presentation of results has to be done with some care. It can take many forms, 
some of which may be fruirfuliy combined - maps, map-like diagrams and charts 
(for social tocationK tables, and sample responses illustrating linguistic varieties or 
traits. 

Errors that have crept into the designing uf the questionnaire itself cannot, of 
course, be rectified in the presentation. Such errors may arise from the absence of 
an adequate, viable linguistic theory {or from the absence of any theory for that 
matter): pre-phonemic surveys thus often manage to pile a targe amount of phonetic 
data without providing the answers to even simple phonologicalty interesting ques-^ 
tions. Or errors may arise from an insufficient pre-analysis: the decision of the 
Census of India to limit questions about a second language to languages of Indian 
origin was thus an unfortunate one. A careful pre-testing of the questionnaire in a 
small-scale pilot survey should be of great help in avoiding such errors. 

Errors can, of course, creep in at the time of the administration of the question- 
naire. A pilot survey can uncover deficiencies in the fietdworkers' training, unavoid* 
able personal equations, and peculiar pitfalls in the field being covered that the field- 
workers should beware of. 

Errors can creep in at the collection and sorting stage too. 

The least that a good presentation will accomplish is not to add its own quota of 
errors in transferring figures and data and not dressing up unrectifiable errors 
handed over from the previous stages. Scientific honesty demands that the reader 
should be duly forewarned about possibilities of error (by a proper sprinkling of 
question marks, for example). 

Pre-testing of maps, charts, and tables with potential readers for their clarity and 
pers|»cuity may be a good idea. Maps csn take a lot of monev and be nice to look at 
but very painful to decipher. 

A good presentation has to strike a balance between two opposite and somewhat 
conflicting requirements: it must leave the reader free to draw his own conclusions 
and iipply his own statistical techniques and at the same time must not saddle him 
with mere detail. The do-it-yourself principle can be carried too far! Enough should 
be left buried in the archives. 



5. ARCHIVES 

Tht importance of preserving the records in a form accessible to any bona fide 
future worker c^^nnot be stressed enough in a country like !itdia so ridden with red 
tape and so tight-hearted about history. Modern technology has provided us with the 
recorded tape and the microfilm or microcard as relatively cheap modes of 
preservation and multiplication- multiplication serves both as an insurance against 
destruction and as a means to ready accessibility* 

SO FAR we have spoken of the surveyor* as if the organization of a survQ^ is a 
one-man affair. And there have been one-man surveys and good ones too— Andr£ 
Martinet did a survey in rather unusual circumstances as a prisoner of the Germans 
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duririg World War U {La prommciation du franfais contemporain: TtnwigMges 
rtrcuetllis en 1^41 dans un camp d*officiers pnwnnien. Paris: Droz 1945). 

The practical organization of a bigger survey has to contend, among other prob- 
lems, with pressures arising out of HnguiHtic and other lo> allies that militate against 
the scientific objectivity and validity of the results of the survey. The machinery can 
divide itself along the following lines: 

(i) Bibliography and librar>'; 

(ii) Historical monographs and surveys; 

(iii) Descriptive monographs; 

(tv) Designing of questionnaire and pilot survey; 

(v) Administration of questionnaire and collection and sorting of results; 

(vi) Preparation of press copy and seeing it through the press; 

(vii) Archiving; and 

(viii) Administration, publication, and public relations (with other surveys and 
with the publit' and the authorities in the field under survey). 

The foregoing discussion of the philosophy of a linguistic survey will have a 
bearing on the working of each of these departments. 

Once the survey is ready it will be useful in four difTercnt ways: 

it) As a general'purpose source of information for journalists, historians, and 
the tike looking for isolated facts. 

(ii) For the sociologist or anthropologist interested in language— especially, in 
languages of a specific area in relation to the life and demography of their speakers. 

(iii) For the historical linguist interested in the dialects and their traits and their 
distribution as a base for historical comparison. 

(iv) For the linguist interested in non-historical comparisons leading to the 
recognition of language universal and language types (a branch of linguistics to 
which one can give the name Correlative Linguistics by the side of Analytic Linguis- 
tics and Historical Linguistics). 

It is possible to plan a survey with one of these specific ends. But in view of the 
costs involv*;d, it seems best to plan a general-purpose survey whose results are 
usable by any of these four Kinds of users. 
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Sociolinguistically Oriented Language 
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by |. Donald Bowen 



Anyone who has been rcsponsiiWc for a research project will realise that planning 
what to do and how to do it is of the greatest importance to the overall success of the 
project. » Indifferent planning can easily be the margin between success and me- 
diocrity. Usually the diflTerence that good planning contributes is quite obvious in 
retrospect. It is less clear when one is looking at a project in the stages or concep- 
tualization. The experiences of the past, if the information is accessible* can« of 
course, contribute to the avoidance of certain pitfalls, but typically a research report 
lays out the results and conclusions. The intermediate steps are likely to be 
considered less intercepting and less meaningful --simply the means by which the re- 
sults were obtained. 

When a project is reported or published, there is normally a part of the report 
describing the research design which will usually include ample information on the 
basic frame in which the project was conducted; the overall plan; the steps followed 
by the research scholar {or team); the data that we-e collected and organized; the 
analysis and interpretation of these data; and the signi^cance, new insights, and in* 
crease in understanding that is the raiwn d'iite for a*$earch as a scholarly activity. 
But some of the interesting information may not be included, particularly that Hhich 
describes the reasons for selecting certain options or for making certain procedural 
decisions. For some research a detailed history of the project might be as in- 
teresting, and perhaps as significant, as the research report itscJf. St can certainly be 
helpful to future project planning. 

Scholars from the Western world are likely to make certain assumptions based 
on their understanding of an academic position as related to the society at large. 
TWs position is conceived in the framework of academic freedom and the right to 
pursue information wherever it leads. This right is strongly, even militantly. de- 
fended and by and large is fully acknowledged by Western society beyond the 
university. Thus* when Ralph Nader and his coterie of followers decide as self- 
appointed guardians of the public weal that the time has come to investigate the 
basic principles under which an American institution such as the First National City 
Bank ol New York operates, Mr. Nader calls on Mr. Waiter B. Wriston, the pres- 
ident of the bank, and advises him of the planned research.* Even though Mr. 
Wriston can be quite sure that Mr Nader intends to judge as harshly as the circum- 
stances will permit, the full cooperation of the bank is oflTered. The ''raiders** (a full 
sixteen in number) are permitted to ermine all records of the bank except 
confidential information supplied by its clients, they are permitted to conduct 
lengthy interviews with fifty-three employees on time paid for by the bank, and they 
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arc permuted to use space anJ facilities in the bank to suit their convenience. Mostly 
in jest Mr. Wriston justifies the bank*s cooperation and consoles his staff with the 
quip that the bank *s •'getting a free management survey.'* This is all in the spirit of 
free inquiry in an open society. A research team can follow its interests wherever 
they lead, and propriety will be judged by professional colleagues on the basis of the 
honesty and competence of the team, with the publicly available research result or 
product as the evidence on which judgment will be based. This approach is not at* 
ways feasible in all parts of the world* and the scholar who does not realize this can- 
not hope to be successful and effective. But more of this bter. 

Planning for a research project can be conceived as involving three separate 
areas, though in carrying out plans it is often apparent that a problem will pertain to 
more than just one of the three. It may be useful, however, to have a frame of 
reference that distinguishes the three areas to facilitate preliminary outlines of 
procedures and responsibilities. The three areas arc professional, lechnictil. and 
odminiMrotinr 

Research planning on the professional level involves the hypotheses to be 
cjumined and the initial definitions of problems implicit in the examinations, as well 
as decisions on the data needed and on the design that grows out of a consideration 
of the problems and the data so that analyses, comparisons, etc. can be made. Pro* 
fessional planning is necessarily broad-scale in its initial aspects, involving the in^ 
terpretation of the research scholar*s basic interests (and possibly intuitions) in 
terms of what can reasonably be expected. Also the scholar must know in a general 
way what data are available in order to determine what additional data are needed 
and whether or not these data are accessible. In essence the scholar must know what 
questions to ask. 

The techmvat advice may be supplied by the same scholar who assumes responsi- 
bility for a new project plan (in contemporary parlance the •^project director'* or the 
"principal investigator"). Or, especially in a project of considerable scope and di* 
mension, he may have one or more technical assistants. Technical advice concerns 
suggestions on the use of research tools, how to design forms and questionnaires, the 
selection and application of the most appropriate statistical procedures, advice on 
the best utilization of computers for the analysis of specific kinds of data, and 
others* 

Administraiive advice is perhaps more restricted in scope, possibly less pro* 
fessionally oriented, but can nonetheless be crucial to the success of a project. It is 
essentially advice on how to get the job done, including such problems as soliciting 
general financial support, recruiting appropriate project personnel, determining the 
timing of different project activities, securing necessary permissions, making appro- 
priate cooperative arrangements, and arranging logistic support of various kinds. 
The administrative component in planning and execution includes the housekeeping 
tasks that individually may be modest but without witich the substantive, pro- 
fessional aspects of a project are severely handicapped* It is perhaps in the area of 
administrative support that useful advice can be gathered from past projects* But 
this is the area most likely to be glossed over or at best touched upon lightly in a final 
report* This assumpiion is the justification for a paper such as this one, which is de- 
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signed to gather from e^ipcricnce and oigarvi^c bits of advice on ho^ to improve the 
ctfkicncy of research planning and operation by attending to a tisit of "minor 
considerations'* (many of an adminibtralive nature^ whose dispatch may make a 
significant contribution to (he quality and value of a research project. 

Ai a means of organizing the present discussion* general problems of research 
planning. espcciat!y research that involves international cooperation across cultural 
boundaries, are treated tirst. This is followed by a discussion of problems particu- 
larly relevant to the needs of linguistic and sociolinguistic research. 

The first problem in time sequence, and probably the most crucial to the overall 
success of a project, is initiative for the research. How docs the planning begin? W'ho 
originates a project? Does the research come into being as the result of someone 
pursuing a personal interest? Is it the result of someone discerning a need and 
seeking a means to meet it? Whose right is it to decide thaf a project should be 
launched? There are at least three possible answers to this last question. The scholar 
may be the prime mover, deciding to follow an interest hed^ms worthy of his time 
and challenging to his interests. He may exercise his option as a member of the com* 
munity of scholars to study, for the pure joy of learning, whai he thinks needs to be 
known for man to have a fuller and more complete understanding of the world he in- 
habits. This is often seen as tiie proper role of the research scholar, and, since he is 
seeking "truth/* he may expect to proceed unfettered by preconditions or limita- 
tions as to what he can and cannot do. He wants to do his work as he understands it 
and, in the spirit of the rules of academic freedom* to let the facts appear and speak 
for themselves, whatever they have to say. As long as the scholar is honest, sincere, 
and competent, he is the judge of his procedures. 

Another potential initiator of research, uNquitous in modern times, is the 
sponsor, exemplified by independent private foundations and international service 
organizations. Such an organization is likely to have a staff of e)iperts whose 
responsibility is to identify problems that need to be studied, particularly problems 
related to other problems— a coordinated attack on which will enhance the opportu- 
r»ities for the solution of both. Language studies may be made, for einampte, because 
in the eyes of the international planers this is the key to economic development. 
The voice of tl^ sponsor is a strong one because it is backed by resources. An 
American saying of robust standing is 'The man who pays the fiddler calls the 
tune.'' 

Still another initiator of research is the consumer. A national government or a 
ministry or bureau within that government becomes aware of a problem of national 
significance and looks for the means of finding a solution to lu Often this implies 
concentrated ami detailed study by an expert or experts from outside of tte ministry 
or bureau, since, if the knowledge and know-how for an internal solution were 
available, the problem presumably would have been met as it developed. The 
consumer knows what he wants done, but he doesn't know how to do it. The need for 
outside expertise is focused and explicit, and the consumer will want to be kept fully 
informed, perhaps to participate in or even supervise the actual research work* 

Each of these three- scholar, sponsor, consumer- has a legitimate rote, and 
great amounts of research have been done by each approach. What is perhaps im- 
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portiDt ii thai* regardkss of which one is the actual imtiator^ the cooperation of the 
other two it indispensable to success. The workers* the support* and the subjects 
must all be willing and cooperative, ai my one can stop the other two. In Inletna* 
tfonalty oriented sociotingutstic reiearch* this cooperation is likely to be eupecially 
important* since results are frequenily sought as the bads for an action program in 
son:e aspect ^f language planning and poticyjanguage development, or language en* 
gineering. So the scholar seeks financial backing and the permission to study a 
problem. The sponsor seeks to interest competent scholars* planning with the host 
government or institution. Or the consumer defines a problem through limited pilot 
studies and tries to draw the attention of an appropriate sponsor and the interna- 
tional community of scholars. The important feature of this need for cooperation is 
not just prevalent at the outset of a program. As we shall note further along* the 
presence of a continuing spirit of cooperation as the program develops will largely 
determine the degree of success reached. This is especially true for the ^p^ied 
soctolinguist* who wants to sec his data considered and used in an cfTort to solve the 
problems that have been studied and defined rather than for the production of one 
more scholarly tome to gather dust on the library shelf. 

Two early problems scheduling and recruitings-occur after someone has 
initiated a project and after the research design has been determined. Especially if 
the project is extensive* these have to be consider^ together* since getting activities 
accomplished depends on people who can carry them out. This is particularly true if 
a sponsor or a consumer will need among the research personnel senior scholars 
with wide or specialised exiperience* because such persons usually plan their pro- 
fessional activities several years in advaiKe. The Survey of Language Use and Lan* 
guage Teaching in Eastern Africa is an eJiample of a complex project where 
scheduling and personnel were interrelated. The schedule called for four years of 
field work* though twelve to fifteen months was the ma)umum for any one country. 
Conceivably it would have been possible to field five teams simultaneously and com* 
pieie the entire job of data gathering in a little over a year* but this would have been 
feasible only if fifteen or so people could have arranged their lives so as to have 
begun work at one time. On the other hand* having a one*year schedule as a priority 
requirement would have seriously restricted the group of scholars from which team 
leaders and members could have been recruited* so the longer design was chosen 
with individual country surveys scheduled as teams could be assembled. Though the 
proUems of recruiting would have been adequate to justify sequential field assign- 
ments for the five teams in the East African Survey* there were other project pur- 
poses that were actually served better by the longer schedule (e.g. encouragement of 
local research activities, devdop/nent of local institutions and resources* scholar* 
ship awards to enlarge tte base ot local expertise* and support for the promotion of 
local and regiomil professional organizations). The overall impact of the Survey 
would have been seriously reduced if the schedule had been limited to fifteen or 
eighteen months of the presence of Survey personnel in Africa. 

How does one go about recruiting? Essentially this is a matter of communi- 
cation— i^ting information to tl^ right people. A puUic announcement would un- 
doubtedly bring a list of candidates* but these must be screened carefully, for pro* 
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fcssional as well a& for personal competence. A projeci can be greatly diminished by 
the pre&cnce of a team member who docs not fit in well with the physical environ'^ 
mcnl or who docs not work well with personnel from cooperating agencies or with 
other team members. This is so important that almost all other factors should be 
juggled if necessary to insure the best possible selection of project pcrsonnd. The 
ability to work well with people* or perhaps the predisposition to wani to work effcc* 
tively with colleagues and the willingness to make adjustments* U crucial If the 
project is international in scope, involving crosscuttural boundaries in addition to 
the usual range of inter-personal relationships that must be taken into account. 
There are no roles for prima donnas, for hypochondriacs, for loners, or for people 
with insecure psyches. The team leader should have final responsibility for selection 
of team personnel* since he must work with his team and must have confidence in 
the ability of each member to function productively* 

There are* of course, other factors. If the project is to be carried out in a foreign 
rural environment, health is certainly of prime importance. A team member must 
know how to take care of himself* what precautions are important* and what Immu* 
nixations are necessary. One sponsor I knew claimed that a case of jaundice in a re* 
search assis'^nt was *'selWnftictcd*** simply because the illness was the result of 
carelessness. Lost time due to sickness does not just result in missed opportunities 
to gather data, since substantial project fumJs may have to be diverted for medical 
expenses. Many overseas projects budget for health insurance to protect funding 
from unforeseen obligations of this kind. 

Once the project director is ready to begin with stafT recruitment, certain person- 
nel policy decisions must be made; otherwise, makeshift decisions will produce an 
administrative structure with no rationale or consistency— a possible source of sub- 
sequent problems. One such decision is the basis for compensation for professional 
service. The guiding principle here as elsewhere is equity. The principle is easy* but 
its applications jomettmes are not. A rate based on current or previous position is 
probably easiest to apply* since it defers the specific decisions to some other person- 
nel office. If a new graduate without actual salaried work experience is involved* his 
rale of compensation can be bathed on what he might expect to earn on his first ap- 
pointment. One really sticky problem is to decide the advisability of diiTerent scales 
for nationals of diflTcrent countries. As a practice this also can be justified by a scale 
based on previous salary* and in fact it is often inevitable if qualified* experienced 
personnel are to be recruited. 

Another guideline that can be applied with some justification is the granting of a 
higher than current scale for research salaries that are not for career assignments* 
and it is probably wise to do so. If a participant* especially at the junior level, 
foregoes the opportunity to seek a permanent position* he will have no investment in 
a retirement scheme that he can count on* he may not have paid holidays* and he will 
take his chances on finding appropriate future employment. This is not to say that a 
research appointment is necessarily a personal sacrifice* since contribution to 
significant research certainly enhances one*s employaNlity* tnit the insecurities of 
temporary employment are present. This justifies a somewhat generous salary scale 
on a research project* to say nothing of the great potential benefits to the project of 
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« kind of participation by project personnel that represents more than normal 
dedication to a job assignment. 

In planning for compensation it is aUo well to keep in mind such non-monetary 
considerations as recognition and credits. No one turns down money, of course, tnit 
it may be easy to underestimate the motivation to work for professional ad* 
vancemcnt. Very often credit for authorship ml\ bca sufticient reward to peripheral 
members of a project team who contribute a chapter or a section* Substantial 
contributors to ^he volume Language iff Ethiopia were compensated in this way (no 
less than 31 authors or cu-authors of chapters), and all seemed quite willing to ac- 
cept as compensation a listing among the contributors to the study. Credits are wel- 
come recognition, often beyond monetary considerations. 

Another decision to be made involves the composition of a team for an Interna- 
tional effort. The typical solution, especially in developing countries^ has been a 
foreign team leader with foreign team members supplemented by whatever assis- 
tants can be found in the area of Reld work. This situation is oflten necessitated by 
that fact that there may be honest difTerences of opinion on the qualifications of 
locally available people, primarily because they may have fewer degrees and be less 
titled. However, resentment often arises when foreign scholars are brought in even 
for junior positions. There is a measure of justice in this opposition to foreigners who 
take good jobs, improve their own expertise, and then depart. Sometimes, even when 
locally available scholars are adequate!y trained, they may hold important positions 
that cannot be properly billed during an absence. To use such scholars might ad- 
vance the project, but perhaps at the expense of the fdanned development of the na* 
ttoital university or of a crucial Ministry program. No rule of thumb can be applied 
to these situations, t»it, in planning for recruitment, the project director should be 
aware of and sensitive to the problems he will encounter and to the solutions he must 
find for them. 

One administrative detail that must be attended to today more than ever is se- 
curing permissions. In many American schools research can involve students as sub- 
jects only if there is a signed consent slip from parents or guardians* Many parents 
do not want their children to be the subjects of experiments, and in fact some 
schools never have "experimental programs.** They prefer "*demonst ration classes,** 
a designation which finds more ready acceptance. In contemplating research 
projects abroad, and particutariy in the so^alled developing countries, this adminis- 
trative detail of permissions should be taken into account in the earliest planning. In 
some countries it is very ditlicult and unexpectnily time-consuming to secure per- 
missions, and a project without early clearance can be delayed literally for years, 
often to a point where it must be abandoned. A scholar with a typical Western 
orientation may have difficulty understanding this situation: surely a country can 
benefit in its efforts to build a strong, viable nation by having current, authoritative 
research information. Why should they not wftcame outside efforts to help find so- 
lutions, especially when externally funded support makes no demand on the national 
treasury? 

The answer may not satisfy the Western research scholar. But many of these 
countries are basically suspicious of the motives of a foreign scholar* In their eyes. 
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**Hc is working for his own advancement/' Many counlrics do not subscribe lo the 
desirability of unabridged research, which they believe may not be completely im- 
partial and scientitically disinterested.^ Often there is local experience to support 
these reservations. Scholars have come, have explained their desires and obtained 
permission to conduct research, and have then used a great number of hours of 
official government employees who have been interviewed, or who have made files 
and records available, or who have accompanied the visitor on trips around the 
country to save him time in finding people and places. At the conclusion of the study 
the foreign expert says thanks and leaves. At home he produces a recondite treatise^ 
which may not even be published (especially if it is a dissertation), but which, even if 
published, may not be wioely circulated or useful in the country where the research 
was conducted. The most that country X may get is a polite "thank you'* buried in 
the acknowledgments. Why should a new, small, struggling country devote the time 
and energy of its officials to the publish^or-pcrish enterprise of Western academia? 
And there are cases where research that has been published directly contravenes the 
stated national policies of the country that hosted the study. An example of this is a 
study by a Scandinavian scholar who reported that a substantial percentage of 
Tanzanian students didn*! enjoy the study of Swahili. Tanzania has enunciated and 
followed a firm language policy of encouraging the study and use of Swahili. A 
foreigner who reports data inconsistent with this basic policy finds no sympathetic 
reception for his ideas* even though the research reported may be ^essentially ac- 
curate. The scholar will not soon be welcomed for further research. 

The need for permissions to conduct research in many cases reHects a problem of 
Implementing and continuing the cooperation that was (or should have been) present 
during initial planning. A research scholar ought to be able to explain his goals and 
purposes in a way that will be acceptable to reasonable men. If he can^t, perhaps his 
research is not well planned. If friendly contact is maintained while the research is 
being carried out, if consultations are held and advice is sought, two beneficial re- 
suits may accrue: (I) some good advice and (2) a better understanding of what the 
research can be expected to achieve. This is a mutually educative process; the re- 
search should be improved, and it is possible that explanation and discussions of 
items along the way will be a means of avoiding the cumulative effect of all the data 
if none is revealed until the final draft report is considered. Cooperative consul- 
tation, if skillfully conducted, can therefore benefit both scholar and consumer. 
Furthermore, in most sociolinguistic research the attitudes of local officials and ex- 
perts will legitimately be ^^part of the data,** especially if any kind of action program 
is comtemplated. There is much to be gained by a cooperative approach to problem 
solving, and a high risk of loss if local interests are ignored. 

A visiting research scholar owes his hosts a fair and sympathetic presentation of 
their problems. If be feels this is an abridgment of his academic freedom, he should 
pursue other research interests. This is easy to say, but in effect it poses a ticklish set 
of problems. Should a scholar suppress data and conclusions thai are likely to be 
politically unpopular, or should he tell the truth and let the chips fall where thqr 
may? In many countries the latter solution is simply impossible. There are cases 
where research was contracted by a government, but, when the final report was 
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submitted^ certain changes were required. It takes a scholar skilled in human reia^ 
tions to know when to give and whe»i to stand and to know how to stand when he 
feds he must. The schobr who can't minimaily adjust to these ground rules should 
remain at home to do his res^rarch and enjoy the independence without which he can- 
not work. This may avoid a conflict between what is evidential and what is discreet. 

In some countries, not only will it Ic necessary to secure official permission to 
undertake a project, most parttcularty a project iniUated by the scholar, but all re- 
search instruments must be scrutinized and individually approved so the host 
country can be assured that the research as it is carried out is consistent with the 
project as it was approved. If a form contains an objectionable question, it must be 
eliminated. If there are very many objectionable features* the intentions (or even the 
integrity) of the investigator may become suspect, and in extreme cases research ap<* 
proval may be rescinded. This, of course, makes it more difRcult for future projects. 
And a scholar who works abroad should accept the responsibility of maintaining the 
climate of cooperation which will make future research possible/ 

Research in many countries is the handmaiden of national policy. If it supports 
locally*cnunciated policies, a project may be admitted. If not, it is not likely to gain 
permission. Large numbers of requests to undertake research projects clog adminis- 
trative channels, and replies are slow because officials are busy and have other, more 
important duties. (The Office of the Second Vice President must approve research 
requests in Tanzania.) So it may be well in initially planning a project to design a 
cooperative effort with a local institution, say the national university. This is 
probably a good idea for many reasons far more important than facilitating pet 
mission, which, considered alone, may be unworthy and opportunistic. Bui one very 
important possible advantage of a joint research effort may be that the national 
university has a blanket research approval or has well developed channels for ob- 
taining required permissions. Furthermore, the involvement of local scholars, insti- 
tutions, and interests will usually assure an adequate representation of local concern 
and add welcome expertise to guidance and analysis. Local people know local condi- 
tions and are greatly helpful in adapting the plans to the realities (and to the best op- 
portunities) of the country. 

Worse sometimes than a refusal to grint permission to undertake research is the 
acceptance of a project for the wrong reasons. Probably the most important •Vrong 
rc^tson** is to ensure that project money is spent in the country as a general boost to 
the economy. An expenditure-generating proposal can be attractive to a country 
anxious to attract foreign exchange, and in some cases a government may say yes to 
a project even if there is no real support for the proposal. This may be the case in the 
field of family planning in Kenya, where there are no less than 21 external agencies 
with projects. According to one account, these projects actually get in each other's 
way. Yet with all this study and service, there is an apparent lack of interest and 
absence of effective policy on the part of the government. A project which is 
tolerated by a consumer, perhaps out of a desire to encouiage a bit of spending or 
possibly to avoid the risk of offending a sponsor whose support may be needed for 
oiker projects the government does want, is very likely to lead to frustration for the 
scholars. Scarce sociolinguistic resources should not be dedicated to these make- 
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work or good-wiil type projects. 

One detail that should be checked is the policy. of the host country on research 
data. In some cases all research data by law must be left in the country of origin, de^ 
posited with the appropriate library or institution. This regulation grows out of 
experience with past projects^ where valuable data (for example, oral folk literature) 
was collected on tape recordings and then removed from the country to serve the 
convenience of the visiting scholar. WelMaid plans for processing data in the 
^'mother'" country* where computers are handy or other help available, vould be 
thwarted by the scholar's ignorance of local regulations on the handling of data* It is 
best to find out during early planning just what obligations will be imposed. 

If a sponsor or a scholar solicits cooperation within a country where an interna- 
tional research efTort is contemplated, it would be well to define the concept 
^'consumer*' in the appropriate sense, i.e. the sense in which it will need to be imple- 
mented when the project actually gets under way. I know of one case where local 
cooperation was promised by a national university, and the promise was kept. But 
the research included a study of public education, and the university had no au- 
thority to speak for the ministry of education. This is the case in many countries 
where cooperation between the national university and the ministry of education is 
not something that can be taken for <^ranted. In the project alluded to, it was almost 
a year before the research team even got permission to visit the schools. 

Good technical planning will substantially improve the research product, but, 
even though competent and informed administrative support is provided, there will 
be cases where all the data called for is not collected. Sometimes this may be the re- 
sult of carelessness, such as the improper collation of forms for tests or question* 
naires, where pages are omitted or included double. Or duplicated pages may come 
through the machine blank or imperfectly printed. Errors of this kind can be 
minimized by careful double-checking, but there will still be cases of missed data. 
Subjects sometimes forget to go on to a second page or to turn a page over. Or in 
spite of what may have seemed to be explicit directions, they manage to 
misunderstand. A well-formulated set of directions f'^r administering a test or a 
questionnaire can minimize this. The simple expedient of checking papet s as they are 
submittetl by subjects can catch omissions that may alTect the balance of data 
during analysis, when it is too late to do anything about it. 

Sometimes it is not subjects but project personnel who do not understand 
prccedures. One case of this was observed in the Philippines, where Frederick Davis 
was conducting a long-term study of the medium of instruction in public primary 
schools.^ To collect base-line information Mr Davis designed an English proficiency 
test, largely intended to confirm, for reasons of experimental validity, that students 
began school with no efiective knowledge of English. One part of this instrument was 
a incture-identification test. When actually administered, the Philippine teachers 
who tested fifteen hundred children, realizing that very few children really knew any 
English* assumed that Tagalog was being tested, and the test was given in Tagalog. 
Since it was not possible to retest when this inadvertent result was detected, part of 
the English proficiency test was tost. But the data gained was deemed useful as a 
measure of the Tagalog vocabulary of six-year-old Tagalog-speaking pupils. So the 
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test results were salvaged and used, though not in the way originally intended. This 
was an cnample of making the best of a misunderstanding— a midstream error that 
was not an entire loss. But the problem might have been avoided if proper, specific 
training and supervised practice sessions had been provided. This is especially true 
when procedures are complicated or seemingly do not conform to commonsensc 
estimates of the situation. 

One way to minimize misunderstandings through misinterpretations of instruc- 
tions and written instruments is to try them out. Item writers for examinations 
know this principle and use it regularly to screen out ineffective test items. Question- 
naires can be similarly tried out to help find the ambiguities that are so well 
concealed from the person who drafts the forms. 

In some of the above instances planning is perhaps essentially more a part of the 
professional and the technical areas than of the administrative area. But these are 
interrelated and perhaps cannot always be separately analyzed. It is well to plan in 
detail what to include as well as what to omit in making up a research questionnaire. 
Massive, long research instruments, especially questionnaires, arc likely to 
overwhelm the subjects and leave them with a careless if not uncooperative attitude. 
If this happens, the reliability of the data may be threatened. Subjects who feel they 
are being imposed upon may not care whether their answers are serious. Frederick 
Davis once told me about a group of students who were given massive batteries of 
tests for several years running. They became weary and decided it was not worth 
trying to give so much information. So they played games with the tests, with, of 
course, disastrous results as far as collecting meaningful data went. These students 
were pushed beyond the limits of wilting cooperation. 

If too much information is asked for, the result may prejudice the research. If 
too little is asked for, it is likewise a non^opttmum use of facilities. Many scholars 
have asked themselves questions such as, ''Why didn't I include a question on place 
of birth so I could make some estimate of personal mobilityT' Typically, once the 
data IS gathered, there is no going back for supplements. The balance between 
expecting too much data and not asking for enough is probably not difficult to 
achieve if an effort is made eariy enough in planning and if instruments can be tried 
out for effectiveness and effect. Sometimes additional data can be collected with no 
extra participation from the subjects. On an untimed test, for example, the test 
administrator can stack the papers in the order they are submitted and thus be able 
to determine whether students who go directly through a test and then turn it in will 
do better or worse than students who reread and recheck their papers. 

In planning a schedule of activities, it is seldom possible to foresee everything 
that will happen. No one could have known, for example, that the revolution in East 
Pakistan would occur just in time to make it impossible to collect data for the 
project on sociolinguistic processes. While it is not possible to predict everything 
that will happen, it is quite certain that unforeseen problems will occur. Perhaps it is 
best to allow for slippage in the schedule to handle as many of these problems as can 
be helped by additional time. And it often helps to have contingency plans to fall 
back on in case the original plan cannot be carried out. This might make the 
difference between a research product and a history of abandonment. 
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The problems discussed above, while relevant to scciolinguislic research, are also 
relevant to other broad areas of international (and domestic) research where data 
must be gathered acr jss national and cultural boundaries through the cooperation 
of scholars and subjects. But international sociolinguistic research, involving as it 
does the language and language use patterns of many and diverse peoples, generates 
special kinds of problems. Some of these problems that are characteristic of (if not 
unique to) the 6eld of linguistic investigation are discussed in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

One problem of special relevance to sociolinguistic studies arises from the nature 
of the data and the difficulty of gathering and assembling appropriate* valid lin- 
guistic information. Speech varies in highly subtle ways, and the linguistic field 
worker must analyze as he collects. The primary data is evanescent and must be 
gathered on the fly. While it is very helpful and useful to make tape recordings for 
later study and checking, it is rarely possible to rely wholly on recordings; they are 
most difficult to interpret, and much better results are possible with a live infor- 
mant. But the collection of relevant data demands careful and consistent 
abstraction of crucial features, transferred to an appropriately symbolic visual 
representation. Often assistants in field work have only minimal training, and it is 
difficult to be sure that data collected by different assistants are in fact comparable. 
These difficulties are copiously illustrated by the limited use that can be made of 
records left by early travellers, missionaries, and others. 

The problem of collecting accurate data is frequently aggravated by informant 
bias. When language use is discussed or even when data elicitation techniques are 
used without specific explanations, many informants will tend to adjust their 
production to formal or prestige styles. When asking for opinions or judgments, 
accommodations are often made to correlate with the relative status positions of the 
communicants and the local prestige patterns of dialects or languages. Even 
political considerations can color the data, as when speakers of language A deny 
they can understand closely related language B because they wish to reinforce their 
request that language A, like language B, be adopted for radio broadcasting. A par- 
ticularly prominent influence to skiw the data is of^en present when informants are 
literate in an alphabetic or syllabic writing system (e.g. in Indian and Arabic 
contexts), where informants may report pronunciations comparable to one in 
English that produces the / in often. The scholar must be aware of and sensitive to 
the use of prestige forms and the influence of orthography, and to the possibilities of 
different register patterns, social dialects, diglossic distributions, and so on. 

One device frequently employed in sociolinguistic surveys is the self-report, espe- 
cially to investigate areas of language domain, frequency* and extent of use of a Ian* 
guage or dialect. These self-reports provide an efficient way of collecting 
considerable amounts of data, but informant claims should be checked for accuracy 
and validity. That this technique can be successfully used if employed with care is 
shown in the study Bilingualism in (he Barrio by Fishman, Cooper, and Ma (Re- 
search Center for the Language Sciences, 197 1 ). 

Another problem associated with collecting and analyzing linguistic data is the 
rapidly developing research base of general linguistic theory. New and highly rele- 
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vani research is accumulating at an astonishing rate, even when compared with that 
of other social sciences. Competing theories suggest different approaches and 
emphases, and the latest theoretically-based descriptions today may be outdated 
tomorrow. This is true of genera! linguistic theory, as well as of sociolinguistic 
theory* which is emerging only at the present lime as a distinct discipline. 

Still another difficulty is the selection of a representative sample of the target 
population that is to be studied. As in any study of human behaviour, there must be 
a control or randomization by age, generatioji, sex, location, etc., but for linguistic 
analyses other variables must be taken into account. Some of these are specific Urn 
guistic history [language(s) or parents and other relatives and associates]: history of 
•residence and travel (any experience that involves language contact); and such 
mundane details as freedom from any physiological speech defect, presence of a 
reasonably full set of teeth, and so on. 

In developing countries a serious difficulty may be obtaining reliable demo- 
graphic information as a necessary component of sociolinguistic correlations. 
Generalizations are less valid when population segments have not been and/or can- 
not be measured and tallied accurately. In some countries there has never been a re- 
liable population census, and the sample surveys available may be outdated or other- 
v^ise of questionable reliability. Sometimes it is possible to arrange for the inclusion 
of one or more language questions in the national census. The research scholar 
should certainty inform himself of all the possibilities for coordinating research with 
other interested organizations, as mutually advantageous cooperation is often 
possible. The Ethiopia country study and the Unesco Work-Oriented Adult Literacy 
Project are cases in point. Both efforts were able to ^substantially enrich their data by 
their "piggy-back" cooperation in a joint study of language competence and lan- 
guage use through sample surveys taken in Kefa and Arusi provinces. Certainly the 
results of other studies, especially previous studies, should be mined for relevant re- 
sults. 

One particulariy characteristic problem of language surveys in an area where lit- 
tle research has been done and where the pattern of languages known to be spoken is 
complex is the determination of language names and references. Often several 
different names will be used to refer to the same language (Nara, Barya, Barca, 
Marda all refer to the same language in Northern Ethiopia), or conversely one lan- 
guage name wilt be used for several mutually unintelligible languages (as in the case 
of Gurage, applied to a whole group of languages in Southern Ethiopia). Sometimes 
a people may have a self-name that differs from the reference used by other groups. 
Sometimes a language name merely means **talk'' or "speech," or a group name (or 
place name) will be used— rightly or wrongly— to refer to a language. All of this is 
further complicated by the possibility of very similar languages occurring physically 
in a spectrum where adjacent languages arc always mutually intelligible, but lan- 
guages separated by other languages are not. A complex situation of this kind can be 
very hard to sort out. The confusion can extend to related data when the investigator 
and his respondents misunderstand which language is actually being referred to. 
"Do you understand language X" is meaningless unless both scholar and subject are 
referring to the same language. 
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identifying who the speakers of a language are for |>urposes of establishing 
cultural affinity can be a problem. Even in the United States, where there is no 
shortage of demographic data« the problem of identifying Mexican-Americans is a 
complex one. The best solution^ admittedly imperfect, is to identify members of this 
group by th^r recognizably Spanish surnames. 

In planning a large-scale sociolingutstic survey, a problem of research design 
arisci from the limitations of time, personnel, and resources. Investigators would 
tike to study a wide range of phenomena, but invariably selections must be made 
that limit the range and scope of the study. The problem is to keep the overall study 
in balance, serving the demands of both microanalytic and macroanalytic concerns. 
In national surveys the latter approach is likely to dominate, with concentration on 
large-scale societal processes and on abstract constructs (language, ethnic group, 
domain, etc.). Yet studies of smaller-scJe processes and more concrete constructs 
(social situation, register application, etc.) are also of interest and should not be en- 
tirely overlooked if a comprehensive linguistic picture is to be produced. 

A related problem is the need to reconcile the techniques developed in the field 
sometimes referred to as ^^anthropological linguistics'* with the more sophisticated 
requirements of socioiinguisttc research, which has recently emerged as a separately 
identtfiabte field of study. Perhaps a refinement is also needed in anthropologically 
oriented studies, but the need for it is certainly observable in the highly organized, 
highly multilingual, rapidly changing societies that are often referr^ to as de* 
veloptng nations. In such a context the problems of macro vs. micro studies are even 
more seriously in evidence. 

Ultimately it would be very desirable in socioiinguisttc studies to secure data that 
permit diachronic inferences* How can we document historical changes, language 
shift, direction and pace of standardization, etc. if little or no data are available 
about conditions in the past? Estimates are possible by inference from data collected 
at one point in time (looking for generational differences and specific analyses of de* 
mographic data for evidence of population shift, as in the use of Central Statistical 
'Office sample survey data in the Ethiopia country study). But investigators would be 
much more comfortable with their descriptions if data gathered at two points of 
time could be compared. This underscores the advantage of continuing eflforts to 
gather information about language use, thus making sociotinguistic data more 
useful and more reliable. National census figures are useful for showing trends 
precisely because the collection of information is a continuing process. The same is 
undoubtedly true for sociotinguistic data. 

These, then, are the problems of research organization that are particular to 
sociotinguistic studies. Perhaps it is appropriate at this point to say a word about ap- 
plication--the use that hopefully can be made of the research scholar*$ efforts: plan- 
ning and development. 

One area of planning relevant to any action-oriented investigation but particu- 
larly significant for sociotinguistic research is predominantly professional in scope 
but includes important implications for technical and administrative support. This is 
to provide early and effective plans for the use of data gathernl. To what extent will 
the research team just gather data? Will the team attempt to make interpretations 
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of the data? If not, who will? Also, who wilt make recommendations on the actions 
that should be taken in light of the research findings: the data and/or intcrpreta* 
tiuns? How can these recommendations be brought forcefully to the attention of 
oflTicials and policy makers, without whose actions all hope for improvement may be 
futile? In a recent report William Harrison makes the importance of this point quite 
clear: "One of the most severe problems in many areas of Egyptian education, in- 
cluding the crucial one in language education, is the lack of information at the policy 
making tevd which is adequate and current enough to create a sustaining and 
durable policy/** 

Probably the most promising suggestions arc: (t) to plan early for continuity 
through the stages of application and (2) to involve appropriate local scholars and 
institutions who will have an interest in seeing the information applied in an effective 
way. Surely local scholars will know the best way to attract official attention, whe* 
ther through direct communication, press releases, public symposia, or other 
means. And they will be present after the departure of the expatriate scholars to 
help with consultation for implementation, to answer questions that arise, to 
consider unforeseen new problems, and so on. 

These are some of the problems that face those who plan and organize research, 
especially for projects that involve international commitments and cooperation, in 
the field of sociolinguistic surveys and language use. There are no doubt many p oh* 
lems noi mentioned here and others that will not be anticipated. Careful planning is 
useful as a tinie-saving device not unlike a time deposit: an early investment will 
yield the most attractive dividends. It is my hope that this modest beginning of a 
checklist can be useful m efforts towards making research planning more eflliciem, 
more productive, and more satisfying. 



NOTES 

1 . I am much indcbicd to Robert L. Cooper for many suggestions and perceptive criticisms of 
an earlier draft of ihis paper, and I acknowledge his assistance with gratitude. I also 
profited from suggestions from Thomas P. Gorman and Marvin L. Bender. 

2. TimcVoin, No. I (July 5, 1971), pp. 51 2. 

3. After the present paper was completed, an article ithtstrating the interpretation by Africans 
of European-oriented research efforts appeared in the Nairobi Surday Posi of July 9, 1972, 
page S, entitled ••Expatriate Research: Little Progress. More Problems." It is a lengthy 
article— three columns in the laWoid.sizcd paper. Some of the pertinent comments were: 

Every developing country in Africa worth its name these days has them [research 
scholarsl. . . . they come with a mixed bag of motives— mainly in search of a 
Ph.D. thesis, material for a new book, or in search of academic kudos to enable 
them to gain promotion and recognition in thdr home countries. 

For in some western academic and professional circles the unwritten rule is 
**publish or perish." And many scholars including renowned professors, in need of 
a breather from their routine jobs which afford them no opportunity to do re- 
search, take a tour of Africa to do what would not be possible at home. 

. . . they have become a problem in modern Africa because of their motivation and 
outlook. 
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Oflt^n iHcy come to prove a theory or a preconceived hypothesis. As such they 
prove of little vntue to their host countries. 

. . .Often the expatriate scholar, though Hcll-groutuied in theory, misinterprets 
certain local situations, and tends to look at problems with difTerent cultural 
values and a foretgn mentality. 

Furthermore they often come and make their research and return home without 
making available their findings to the host country. ... In such cases the research 
findings find their way to western libraries in the form of nicely bound thesis 
manuscripts that finally end up by collecting dust« . . . 

. . . there are a few cases, especially in the Institute of Development Studies in the 
University of Nairobi, where eitpatriate researchers are working side by side with 
African researchers to conduct useful and relevant research programmes aimed 
at steering rural development. 

It is interesting to see that so many of the ideas mentioned in the present paper appur in the 
Nairobi newspper article, articulately and cogently expressed. 

4. In sptte of the basically sound advice that official permission to undertake specific research 
should be secured, there may be times when a different tack is warranted. In some situa* 
ttons if one goes ahead and works writh local ofSdats (assuming they are wiltingK fK> issue of 
the question of permission will be made, whereas if formal* toH^d permission is re- 
quested* it will almost certainly be denied by over-eautious oflidals, who« though they may 
be willing to ignore research in progress, will not want to share public responsihility by 
granting approval in advance. A research scholar must be highly sensitive to the milieu in 
which he is working in order to be able to sense bow he can most effectively utilixe his 
resources. 

5. Davis, PkUfppii^ Lanfuage^TeacMfii ExprrimMs. (Quezon City, 1967), p. 14. 

6. HBm%otuBackfr(mndFaf^r on English Language in f he U.A.R.iCmo^ 1971^ 3S pp. 
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Problems and Techniques of a 
Sociolinguistically-^Oriented Survey: 
The Case of the Tanzania Survey 

by Edgar C. Polome 



Any fiociottnguisticattyKirtcnted survey is bound to present problems $ut generis at 
the result of the specific features of the linguistic area surveyed, but the techniques 
used to collect relevant data must essentially consist of three of the most common 
approaches to such field work: (a) direct observation of the tinsuistic situation; (b> 
interviews with speakers of the various languages of the area; (c) questionnaires 
geared to the specific groups to be investigated. The detailed organization of the 
survey and the respective of different methods of investigation will depend 
largely upon the more specific aims of the survey. In the case of the Survey of L«n> 
guage Use and Language Teaching in Ea^lern Africa, gathering research data was 
only one of the four aims, and special weight was plac^ on the necessity to stimu* 
late continued research by involving local specialists in the project.' The partici* 
pation of young scholars^ specially trained for that purpose, in the data collecting 
and processing was accordingly an important feature of this survey. The task of 
^assembling basic data on the m^jor languages in each country/^ however* was 
essentially reserved for each country team. In order to perform this task* it was 
necessary to analyze the linguistic situation of each country in deiail--deKriptively« 
historically, and poliiicalty— before examining the impact of linguistic diversity on 
efltective language use as well as on language planning and language policy. The 
structure of the relevant society bad to be probed to determine the correlations be- 
tween patterns of language use and particular sociocultural factors. The imple- 
meniation of a national language policy in the educational system required special 
consideration to study the expected impact of the teaching of soeci6c languages on 
the better educated upcoming generation— those ttkdy to play a major part in 
nation building. As a result* three essential sections seemed to impose themselves on 
the country teams as components of their final report: 

• The tinguisiic sifMtiotf of the country, describing the linguistic diversity in the 
area and its histoncal background, with an attempt at classification of all languages 
involved and a characterization of the mifjor languages. 

• Language use in the country, involving (I) the history of the language policy 
and development of national languages; (2) the description of the local community 
and the linguistic correlates of its sociocultural structure; (3) the study of patterns 
of multilingualism and specific uses of definite languages. 

• Lofiguage reaching in the country, providing an outline of the structure and 
historical background of the educational system and a detailed analysis of language 
teaching at all levels as well as the use of languages in the curriculum.' 
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A iystematic suney of the approaches used by the Tatuanta team to provide 
such information may serve as an enampie of the problems and methods involved in 
a sociolinguistically-oriented survey. Though some features are specific to Tanzania* 
the work done is essentially representative of current methods in socioltnguistics and 
may contribute to useful generalizations and fruitful comparisons relevant to the 
basic issues of the study of language in society. 



1. PROILEMS OF ORGANIZATION OF THE TANZANIA SURVEV 

The Tanzania Survey was essentially data-oriented and tried to cope with the type of 
language problems chiracterizing devetopinf nations. The study accordingly 
focused essentially on: 

• the degree of muiiilmgualism, with special attention to the meaisurement of tin* 
guistic diversity; 

• the saciai roles played by the various languages involved: vernaculars, national 
ttnguage (SwahiliK intcrnaliunat language of wider communication (EngltshK with a 
detailed study of the correlation between the use of these Itnguiges and current 
socio-economic factors; 

• the study of the atiifudes of Tanzantans toward the various languages com* 
monly used; 

• the nattonat language policy and the degree of success achieved in iu imple- 
mentation, with careful analysis of the role played by SwahiU in nation building; 

• the language^ptanning measures taken by the Tanzantan government to make 
Swahilt suitable for adii^uate use in all social, economic, and cultural activities of the 
country as well as the coordinated efTons by private and government-sponsored 
agencies to promote and develop the national language/ 

The approach to the study of these problems by the Tanzania team^ was strongly 
affected by specific local situations. The following pages provide a concise descrip- 
tion of these situations. 

tangujge policy 

As a consequence of the irreversible decision of the Tanzanian government to carry 
through its policy of making Swahili the only commonly used language of the nation, 
a number of implicit restrictions were imposed upon the survey, namely: (1) the 
status of Swahili as a national language was not to be questioned; (2) any systematic 
linguistic study of the local vernaculars was diKOU raged. This meant, essentially, 
that extensive studies of attitudes toward Swahili versus English had to be avoided 
and that linguistic investigation of the vernaculars had to be carried out in cor* 
relation with their specifically local role and with the »tudy of interferences between 
SwahUi and Bantu or non-Bintu dialects. The position of the Tanzanian governmoit 
in this matter was perfectly consistent with its declared policy: it is evident that it 
could not tolerate the type of yes-or-no questions usually put to students to measure 
their attitudes toward the language, ej, dread the X language lesson,*' "^Uaming 
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the X Iftnguage is lo <ti(6cull thai t dislike it very much/' irnt do not Ibtnk Ibtt 
there is mudi value in leirniog the X Isngtisfe/'* Such "^loaded** quetiioiis are 
indeed likely lo confuse the value Judgments of Tanzanian students regarding 
Swahili; an inquiry along these lines a few years ago actually proved most embar* 
fasting to the Tanianian Ministry of Education * As for the study of vemacularst if 
should be pointed out that the Swahili inspectorate actively encouraged my inquiry 
on the phonological and grammatical interference of the m^r Bantu languages of 
Tanzania on the local forms of SwabiJi used by less educated speakers, since it would 
help teachers in their effort to improve the standard of Swahili by id»itifying mis- 
takes predictable from the ethnic origin of their students. Moreover* the Ministry of 
Education sponsored the research done on vernaculars within the framework of the 
survey insofar as it was functional and could not be misconstrued by local speakers 
as enhancing the status of the ethnic languages with respect to Swahili. 

As a consequence of its systematic effort to ensure the primacy of Swahili, the 
X Tanzanian government was particularly anxious to circumscribe the actual role of 

English in Tanaanian society. Many of the questions the survey was asked to 
investigate were consequently centered around this topic» but the Ministry of 
Education was particularly concerned with the use that students who had to inter* 
rupi their education at the end of primary school would make of English after 
leaving school: was it worth the effort and e^ipense involved in teaching them this 
language if English was not to be used by them efficiently in their later productive 
life? In a country tike Tanzania, where resources are limited ami where the 
availability of trained teachers of English has been considerably reduced by the shift 
from expatriates to local manpower, the investigation of such a problem is indeed 
crucial for future government {4anning.^ 

Research clearance 

In a socialist country with a strongly hierarchized, one-party organization, the 
problem of clearing all research activities in close collaboration with the local 
academic authorities is essential. Ii was therefore a major concern of the Tanzania 
team to contact all Tanzanian authorities from the Regional Commissioner down to 
the local officers before proceeding with field work in any area and to obtain their 
permission and support as wdl as the aid of the rdevant TANU party officials. The 
aims, methods, ainl expected practical use of the survey were careAilly explained to 
them, and the questionnaires to be used were submitted for their approval so that 
any sensitive question that might cause proMems in the presentnday Tanzanian 
sociocultural framework might be avoided. Although this repetitious and lengthy 
procedure was sometimes tedious, it proved most effective, since il ensured ready 
access to informants who would otherwise not have been easily reached or who 
wouki have been most reluctant to collaborate. Working through the Ministries of 
Eihication, Information, Social Welfare, and Rural Development, the team involved 
as many Tanzanians as possible in the research, training university students for ftdd 
work, lecturing to groups of teachers and students in Teachers Training Colleges, 
giving specific instruction to tutors in secondary schools, and explaining question* 
naire techniques to local officials helping in administering them. The Tanzanians* 
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^'feeling of participation'' which resulted from this approach appeared to be a major 
element in promoting good will and a keen interest in the research and contributed 
largely to its success. Nevertheless, aside from the ttmc'^onsuming activity it cn- 
tailed* the approach imposed by the clearance problem had a considerable number 
of drawbacks. For example* the lack of direct contact between the team and the in* 
formants (e.g. in the case of questionnaires administered through rural development 
or social work officers) made a control on the validity of certain data impossible, as 
insufficient training and misinterpretation of questions entailed major inaccuracies 
in the responses. Additionally, working through administrative channels caused nu- 
merous delays and excluded the study of the essential pf^ycholtnguistic problem of 
attitudes of the informants versus the languages spoken by them. However, on the 
whole, the return of the enquiries conducted through official channels has been 
highly satisfactory: more than 90% in the case of the secondary school question- 
naires through the Ministry of Education; about 60% in the case of the uneducated 
adult population questionnaires through the regional Social Welfare Services. 

Inaccessibility of part of the country 

While the team visited practically every part of the country in which it was allowed 
to work, certain areas were restricted and could never be studied directly, namely, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, which were left totally out of the survey, and the 
southern regions of Ruvuma and Mtwara and the southern part of Iringa and 
Mbeya, about which information was collected from local people through official 
channels and from students from these areas residing elsewhere in the country. 

Unavaitability of certain researcti facilities 

One of the major drawbacks of working with large samplings in Tanzania was the 
tack of computer facilities. Only one computer was available at the Treasury De- 
partment when the project started, and no computeir time could be obtained; 
moreover, no trained manpower was available for coding, card-punching, and 
programming. As the original questionnaires bad to be left in the country, coding 
the data with poorly-trained help was a major problem and led to subsequent com- 
pilations when the University of London and the University of Texas computers 
kept rejecting a considerable number of cards containing obviously erron^us in- 
formation which had slipp^ in during the coding procedure and could not be verified 
against the original. This problem ultimately required numerous months in the ade- 
quate computerization of the survey data* 

2. THE LANGUAGE SITUATION IN TANZANIA 

The survey of the languages of Tanzania w^s intended to give an accurate account of 
the past and present linguistic situations of the country, dealing with the available 
data from a descriptive, historical, and political point of view. 

Description of the language situation 

An attempt was made to collect all the available m^ieii^ts on the languages used in 
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Tanzania and to survey the existing literature, to gather identical data on as many 
languages as possible, to examine and revise their classification* and to provide short 
structural sketches of the major languages. 

Invenwry oflhc languages and available maierials. In his linguistic bibliography 
of East Africa. Whiteley (1958) lists 100 Tanzanian languages, of ^vhich 31 are 
totally undocumented; for many of them, only scarcely accessible short vocabulary 
or grammatical notes collected rather at random by various local civil servants or 
missionaries appear to be extant.* 

More recently, Whiteley (1971, p. 147) identified i!4 ethnic-linguistic units in 
Tanzania (102 Bantu, 7 Highland Nilotic, 4 Eastern Cushitic, and t Click language). 
However, in a footnote, he added the Hadza, a second click-speaking group. He also 
omitted the Mbugu in his totals which accordingly includes 1 16 linguistic groups. To 
these the Tanzania survey would now add 19 ethnic-linguistic units. AH the scattered 
materials on thes^^ languages which could be traced in Tanzania have been examined 
and micrufiimcd. A copy of these' microfilms has been deposited in the Library of 
the University of Dar es Salaam.* 

Collecnan of linguistic data. To provide basic information on the Tanzanian lan- 
guages, the following data were gathered whenever possible: 

• A wordlist combining the basic vocabulary of the Swadesh expanded list 
(without the terms irrelevant for East Africa) with the Guthrie and the Meeussen 
lists for common Bantu lexical items, for a total of slightly more than 1,000 words. 
The lemmas were given in English and Swahilt to avoid confusion in the case of items 
like bark (SwahiH j?om^. of tree: mbweka. of dog). 

m The translation of three sets ofSwahili sentences: ( I ) 75 sentences compiled by 
D. Lehmann for the comparative study of Bantu languages, containing a lexicon of 
about 300 root* morphemes^ presented in coherent contexts with basic syntactic pat- 
terns; (2) 36 sentences illustrating the Bantu verbal derivation system* based on W. 
Whiteley*s display of the system of extensions for the root -fung- '*close** in Swa- 
hili;**' (3) 75 groups of phrases and short sentences illustrating the main concord and 
syntactic patterns of Bantu. The target was to obtain the translation of these sets by 
at least three native speakers of each language. All the translations of the first set 
were taped, and the linguistic background of the informant was duly recorded. Lin* 
guistic information was thus gathered on about 88 Tanzania! languages. Un* 
fortunately, no similar materials could be compiled for the non^Bantu languages. 

• A grammatical questionnaire based on the principles of contrastive grammar 
which endeavored to collect an extensive set of grammatical data on the class and 
concord system, the conjugation, the invariables, and the basic derivation and 
syntactic patterns of the major languages as contrasted with Swahili. It followed the 
outline of a description of a Bantu language suggested by C. Doke*' and the plan of 
my Swahili Language Handbook (1967). 

• A set of questions covering the interferences betnetn major Tanzanian Ian- 
guages and Swahdi on the phonological and grammatical levels. Samples of in* 
terferences were given with their ethnic-linguistic localization: 
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Additional informatton was also requested about similar and/or diflcrcnt cases. 
This questionnaire wa* addressed to Swahili teachers all over the country and 
focused on their observations of the recurrent **mistakcs'' of their students of 
various ethni : backgrounds in their teaching experience. The aim of the study was to 
currctalc the interferences in Swahili with the linguistic data on the phonology and 
grammar of the relevant ethnic languages. 

Classijication of the Tanzanian languages. For the Bantu languaj»cs» the pre** 
vailing classification is Guthrie s which, through three revisions, remains essentially 
the same: large geographical zones, comprising groups of varying size and closeness 
of relationship sharing a set of phonological and grammatical features. **To place 
the groups in sets ... an arbitrary blend of characteristics is made** (Guthrie 1948, 
p. 27), so that the validity of these larger units may be questioned. The approach is 
essentially typological, whereas a genetic-historical method might be more 
advisable. In his Comparatixe Banfu 1972), lexical data become the essential 
basis for comparison and regrouping, but a rather static interpretation of diachronic 
semantics leads to the surprising assumption that definite lexical items whose 
meaning has changed through centuries of Bantu linguistic development may not be 
counted for comparison purposes or must be referred to parallel Bantu roots with 
different basic meanings.'* In his contribution to the Kenya Survey, J. Sharman has 
submitted this approach to a very thorough and constructive criticism. It stands to 
reason that, if lexical items are to be used for language classification purposes, the 
principles of word-geography have to be applied rigorously. An attempt in this di- 
rection was made by Andre Polom6 (1971) on the basis of the survey data for 50 
Northern Tanzanian Bantu languages. The outcome of the research was thoroughly 
discrepant with Guthrie's zones E, F» and G and some of their subdivisions. A fur- 
ther analysis of approximately 2(M) isoglosses covering the entire Tanzanian tern* 
tory is in progress. 

On the other hand, the Uganda md Ethiopia surveys have shown [Ladefoged 
1971; Bender, Cooper, and Ferguson 1972 (see this volume)! that it is essential to re- 
examine the relationship between languages classified in the same unit to determine 
the degree of variation between them. 

When detailed and reliable linguistic information is lacking, the use of diagnostic 
traits favored by Guthrie and Ferguson may be the only possible solution, but when 
sufficient data are available, a better assessment of the situation is undoubtedly 
possible through a thorough analysis of phonemic and lexical correspondences. 
Using the survey data, Susan Polom* (1971) has studied the synchronic 
phonological systems of twelve Chagga dialects td establish a comparative basis for 
dialect relationships. This has made a redistribution of the Chagga linguistic terri- 
tory on the Kilimanjaro in three major divisions and sub-dialect areas: (1) Hai: Siba. 
Musoma, Machamc, Kibosho; (2) Vunjo: Uru, Old Moshi* Vunjo, Ktlema. Ma- 
rangu. Mwika; (3) Rombo: Mashati, Usseri.»* Moreover, a comparative study of 
present-day reflexes of Proto-Bantu forms for cross-dialectal lexical items revealed 
a grouping parallelling that was implied by both geographical data and informants* 
views. A parallel independent study carried out in 1972 by D. Nurse of the 
University of Dar es Salaam confirmed these results. Perhaps the most significant 
result of this enquiry was the confirmation of the reliability of the informants* sub- 
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jective evaluation of the degree of mutual intelligibility of the various dialects in- 
volved. The same conclusion was reached by B. Heine (1972. pp. 5-6) in his inter- 
views in the Musama region, which led to a reclassification of the Bantu languages of 
that area {Kuria. Kabwa, and Kerewe, and their subgroup Ngurimx as well as 
Zanakt). As regards the classification of non*Bantu languages, the Tanzania survey 
will rely essentially on the work of C. Ehrct (1968, 1971). with the recent revisions 
and additions by B. Kdne and B. Blount. 

Structural sketches. On the basis of the collected materials, a structural sketch 
of the fifteen major Bantu languages of Tanzania will be given; non-Bantu will be 
represented by data on Masai. Luo. Turn, and Sandawe. These structural sketches 
will cover an inventory of the phonemes of the languages and a survey of their main 
grammatical features (nominal and pronominal concord system, conjugation, and 
basic syntactic patterns). 



Historical development of the linguistic situation 

To provide an adequate background for the understanding of the present linguistic 
situation in Tanzania, three main points have to be closely examined: (1) the spread 
of the Bantu and non-Bantu languages in Tanzania; (2) the origin and development 
of Swahili; (3) the mtroduction of English and of Asian languages in Tanzania. 
Fortunately, a considerable amount of research had been done by historians on the 
migrations of Bantu and non- Bantu peoples in the Tanzania area (Huntingford 1963; 
Sutton 1968. 1969; Ehrct 1968; Mcintosh 1968; Kimambo 1969) so that the basic in- 
formation on the establishment and spread of the population speaking languages of 
various origins is readily available to account for complex local multilingual situa- 
tions. A considerable number of special studies on remnant groups, however, 
remains to be done. 

While the origin of Swahili is still a disputed issue. the Arabic penetration in 
East Africa which is responsible for its spread as a language of wider communis 
cation is welNocumented (Gray 1963; Smith 1963; Bennett 1968; Alpers 1969; 
Whitcley 1969. pp. 42-56). More important for the survey was the diachrontc study 
of colonial policies which sheds light on the shift in emphasis on definite languages, 
e.g. the use of Swahili as a language of wider communication; the introduction of the 
language of colonial power in administration, education, justice, and other spheres 
of social life; the emphasis on certain tribal languages; and the downgrading of other 
local languages, especially with regard to educational policy (Whiteley 1964. pp. 57- 
78). It stands to reason that through the years divergent attitudes of the colonial 
power with regard to the language of the curriculum in primary education can have 
a considerable impact on the linguistic situation. In this regard, the study of German 
archives in Tanzania indicates how the decisions taken by the German colonial 
government to sponsor Swahili have actually been decisive in the role this language 
has played in education as well as in administration from a very early date, and it 
can De said that this German decision has been one of the major factors contributing 
to the ultimate adoption of Swahili as the national language in Tanzania (Bnimfit 
1971). 
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Language policies 

The study of the colonial period, especially the Briti&h period, provides the back* 
ground for the present-day situation. Though the available documentation is 
limited/* the materials gathered by Whitclcy (1969) and M. Abdulariz (1971) 
constitute the basis for a thorough study, presently in preparation by M. Abd»la2iz* 
of the language policies and of the various measures taken by the government in the 
field of language planning in Tanzania. This study will also devote particular atten- 
tion to the linguistically-oriented societies tending to promote the development of 
literature in Swahili, such as UKUTA, which played an important part in enhancing 
the prestige of Swahtii as a cultural language and in prompting government action to 
implement the national policy of using the language a^ the main language of com- 
munication in various fields of everyday activity.'^ 

3. UNCUACE USE IN TANZANIA 

In order to assess the sociocultural correlates of the patterns of everyday language 
use, of the degrees of multilingualism and linguistic proficiency, and of the patterns 
of literacy and reading habits in Tanzania, a thorough study of Tanzanian society 
was required. This involved a detailed examination of the social stratification on the 
basts of ethnic* economic, educational, religious, and other cultural criteria. 

Special attention was given to the position of the woman in society* since not only 
arc women more conservative in their language usage but the considerable tag in 
education for giris and their confinement to the home is responsible for a stronger 
maintenance of the vernacular and, in certain cases, for their lack of knowledge of 
the languages of wider communication. The contrast between rural and developing 
urban areas was also emphasized, and all the data obtainable from census surveys 
and other demographic sources were carefully compiled. While the survey team was 
in Tanzania, the government conducted an extensive survey on family budgets and 
on other aspects of the socio-economic life of the society. The resulting information, 
when available, will also be used as background for a study of the socio-economic 
parameters of the linguistic data. 

As regards age groups, the generation gap resulting from different exposure to 
education was examined in relation to its influence on the position of the individual in 
society. In traditional societies, older people with le::is education can enjoy a very 
high social status independent of their formal educational background. The role of 
such poeple in society was carefully described and the reason for their special status 
analyzed in order to understand the linguistic correlates of such situations. 

A third important point in the preliminary study of the Tanzanian community 
was the examination of the educatioiia) system of the country with focus on the lan- 
guages taught in the curriculum in primary education, the preparation students 
received for the shift in language of the curriculum in secondary education, the tests 
imposed on students to check their achievement at the end of primary education, 
and the average results of these tests.'' As regards secondary education, the 
continued teaching of Swahili as a subject, the contents of the syllabus, and the 
available teaching materials were scrutinized with a view toward assessing the 
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improvement in knowledge of the national language to be expected from a better 
educated younger generation. Achievements in English and its efficiency as a me- 
dium Here also analyzed in view of its continued important role in economic, social, 
and cultural life. Further attention was given to language problems in other educa- 
tional contexts, e.g. by examining what languages were actually used in technical 
education for teaching and in textbooks, what kind of textbooks were written or 
tr anslated into Swahili, etc. At the university as well as at the Teachers Training 
College level, an enquiry was made into the kind of preparation future teachers 
receive with regard to the teaching of the national language as well as English or 
French as foreign languages or of any other language of wider communication.'* 

Another important problem examined by the survey was the policy with regard 
to adult education and literacy campaigns: What kind of international collaboration 
was there in the literacy campaign? What was the role of UNESCO? What kind of 
action was being taken? In what area? At what segment of the population was the 
program aimed? What kinds of tools were used to implement the policy? How did 
this fit in with national language policy? In the case of Tanzania* the last question 
was particularly pertinent since, up to 1961, most of the literacy programs were con- 
ducted essentially by the missions in the local major ethnic languages. Since then all 
programs must be conducted in Swahili, and it is obvious that such a political de- 
cision had a considerable impact on the implementation of the literacy program and 
upon the smooth continuation of prior work. 

The extensive work done in the field of education will constitute the third major 
section of the survey report* edited by C. P. Hill. The study of the background of the 
current situation was considerably facilitated by the availability of a first-rate survey 
of the historical development of Tanzanian education: Sociei\\ Schools and 
Progress in Tanzania, by J. Cameron and W. A. Dodd.^** An abundant and reliable 
set of source material also aided description of the other aspects of Tanzanian so- 
ciety.^' 

As indicated at the beginning of this paper, the methods used to gather data on 
language use consisted essentially of questionnaires, interviews, and observation. 



Quvf^tionnaircs 

The content of the questionnaires used by the survey was essentially based on three 
types of data: ( 1 ) background on the infor mant himself: (2) questions illustrating his 
socio-economic and educational status; (3) questions illustrating his language 
competence. The informants were usually reticent to supply their name, and in most 
cases, it was decided to leave the questionnaire anonymous* The same reluctance 
was also found with regard to providing personal family information, so this type of 
information was usually kept to a minimum: the important fact was to be able to 
trace the ethnic and geographic background of his parents and in certain cases of his 
grandparents, since mixed marriages are a constant source of language shiTt or of a 
shift from the vernacular to Swahili. 

Obtaining economic information was also particularly delicate. It was practically 
impossible to obtain indications as to the salaries of definite persons, but in many 
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cues the scales of salaries were established in such a way that the profession, the 
level of education, and the rank of the person in his administrative or professional 
field were sufficient indication of bis financial situation. Insistence on obtaining fur- 
ther details on this subject would have created difficulties and generated informant 
distrust of the interviewer. As has been shown in the Tanzanian Ccnsus^^ as well as 
in other surveys," the economic status of the individual can be measured by certain 
outward signs in his social context. Possession of oicycle or of u sewing machine or 
electronic equipment like a tape recorder, a record player, or a transistor radio are 
extremely useful indications. The type of roof on the house, the methods used for 
cooking food, and other such data concerning the house were also found to be ex- 
tremely useful in measuring the economic position of the informants. This approach 
involvoi a prelimintry study on the indices of the socio-economic status in 
collaboration with University of Dares Salaam sociologists." 

Determining the informant's status with relation to the social stratum to which 
he belonged was also a delicate problem: age can play an important part as well as 
clanic and ethnic connections or definite social functions. In non-Western societies, 
the prestige attached to social functions may be extremely diflferent from that in 
Western society. In a one-party state like Tanzania, an uneducated, rather poor 
man who fulfills the function of a block leader for ten houses is a very important 
man, even though most of the people under his jurisdiction may be economically 
much better off. It was therefore essential to clearly define the social roles played by 
individuals. Accordingly, two types of questionnaires were devised— one for the 
average citizen and another for definite sub-groups of society. 

In the first case, questions relative to social activities bad to be phrased 
differently depending upon whether they applied to a rural or to an urban popu- 
lation, and in the case of the rural population, a distinction had to be made between 
men and women. In framing these questions, the extensive preliminary study of 
Tanzania served as a constant guideline.'^ 

Actually, the survey circulate several sets of questionnaires nationwide on 
general language use: 

• The adult questionnaire, which was administered through various channels, 
including: (1) local officers of the Ministries of Information, Rural Development, 
and Social Welfare, who picked out a limited, random sample of mostly uneducated 
adults In rural areas, after having been briefed by team members on the proper han- 
dling of the questionnaire; (2) students in linguistics and in sociology of the 
University of Dar es Salaam who had attended special training sessions on sociolin- 
gutstic research; (3) team members in their field work, especially in Dar es Salaam 
and in selected representative communities (a fishing village, a coffee cooperative, an 
agricultural commune, etc.) for whom it served more as an interview schedule than 
as an actual questionnaire, since it contained* in addition to a common core, specific 
questions relevant to urban versus rural communities and male versus female as 
well as literate versus nonliterate informants. In the case of educated informants, 
only guidance was provided, and the informants completed the questionnaires on 
their own, e.g. in the case of the survey of the Asian urban middle class. The total 
sampling covered about K200 people from all walks of life. 
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• The secondary school questionnaire, which was prepared in cotlaboraUoni with 
the Ministry of Education. All the students entering high school during the school 
year 1969- !970 were submitted to it, with a total response of 8,333 valid question- 
naires. Most of the schools were visited in advance^ and explanations on the adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire and on the intent of the survey were given to the 
headmaster and to tutors especially appointed in each school to administer the ques- 
tionnaire, so that all the necessary explanations could be given by them to ihe 
students. Guidelines were also sent to the schools when the questionnaires were sent 
out. The entire operation was run through the Ministry of Education to give it the 
necessary prestige and to ensure return of the forms. The local education officers 
were also alerted to the fact and made sure that the questionnaires were duly filled 
out and sent back to the survey office. This operation proved to be the most in- 
formative and most successful of the project* 

• The university questionnaire, to which the students were submitted on a volun- 
tary basis. About a fourth of the students responded after the survey director gave 
an hour-and-a-half lecture about the survey and about the intent of the question- 
naire, which contained various questions covering the specific activities of the best- 
educated part of the younger generation, especially their intellectual pursuits. 

• The Combined Research Project, set up with the help of the Institute of 
Education at the University of Dar es Salaam and the Ministry of Education. It con- 
sisted of a study of the linguistic background of selected students to measure the im- 
pact of the pattern of language use at home on the school performance of pupils on 
language subjects. The project, directed by C. P. Hill, was planned most carefully. 
Several months in advance* a four-day workshop was organized in Dar es Salaam to 
instruct the Teachers Training College tutors in supervising the project and to train 
them in language research techniques. Before the students started working on the 
project, C. P. Hill visited the relevant Teachers Training Colleges and explained the 
details of the administration of the questionnaires to the students involved in the 
project. During their teaching practice in rural areas, the teacher trainees submitted 
their classes to tests of their knowledge of English and Swahili to select from among 
them the best, medium* and worst pupils in language performance. The parents of 
the pupils selected were interviewed according to a schedule corresponding, by and 
large, to the adult questionnaire. Results of these interviews were then tabulated by 
the teacher trainees as part of their final examinations. 

In all the general language use questionnaires, the focus was on the informant's 
competence and performance in the languages of which he claimed a certain degree 
jf command. The method used was essentially that of self-evaluation, since the con- 
ditions under which the questionnaires were administered provided little opportunity 
for accurate, direct testing of language knowledge.^ It appeared, however, quite 
feasible to measure the degree of knowledge of an informant by listing a series of 
situations and asking him whether he was able to handle the language in those situa* 
tions. The situations were classified in various groups: whether he could perform a 
certain linguistic act like greeting* asking for directions, discussing everyday life 
problems, bargaining when shopping, discussing political problems, talking about 
bis profession* etc. or whether he could understand certain types of discourse* e.g. 
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grcettngg, dirccttoni, a news item on the radio, a political speech, a lecture, etc. The 
contexts were carefully graded and were adequate for the social context in which 
they were expected to occur. Another type of question dealt with the language used 
in certain activities such as counting, adding, swearing, cursing, talking to friends, 
talking to relatives, and talking to strangers. These questions applied to all the tan* 
guages which the speaker claimed to speak and/or understand. Upon spot-checking, 
it was found that the way most informants graded themselves was usually honest 
and accurate. For educated persons, additional questions concerning reading and 
writing were added as they applied to the person's main vernacular, to Swahilt, and 
to English. Here again, various situations were taken into consideration/' Some of 
these were particularly illustrative of the relative status of languages like the 
vernacular, the national language— Swahili— or the international language of wider 
communication— English— in the value scale of the informants, e.g. when school- 
boys regularly preferred to resort to English to write love letters to their girlfriends. 

Another problem connected with language use also received major attention in 
the questionnaires, namely, the impact of mass communication on society. The 
survey team wanted, in particular, to analyze the use of literacy in Tanzania and to 
measure the impact of the press on the population. In more detailed questionnaires 
for literate people in towns, information was gained as to the most recent books they 
had read, asking them to indicate the title and even why they had chosen such a 
book. This made it possible to connect the motivation for reading with the socio-eco* 
nomic background of the Informant. Along these lines, a special survey of about 
I,00O ref«ders was conducted in the various public libraries in Dar cs Salaam and 
elsewhere ihroughout the country. Besides some basic background information, 
people were asked very specific questions concerning their reading habits, so that it 
was possible to list the most read books and to find out how these corrdated with 
the ethnic, educational, and socio-economic background of the readers. Such in- 
formation should prove most useful to the government in planning its support of 
literary development and of the publication of works in the national language. The 
material available in Swahili is indeed rather limited in Tanzania; it usually does not 
go beyond the kind of literature read in high school. This explains why so many of 
the respondents indicated that they were disappointed with the available literature in 
the national language.** On the other hand, the use of urban versus rural informants 
also provided an interesting check of the correlation between reading practices and 
the distribution patterns of the local press as obtained from the main publishing 
houses. It should not be forgotten that, especially in rural areas, one newspaper 
passes hands very often and that the number of copies available in an area does not 
at all reflect the actual number of readers, which can be considerably higher. The 
availability of reading rooms in the various small communities under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ministry of Information makes newspapers and journals accessible to a 
large (.ublic. In visits to such reading rooms, it was found that there were always a 
considerable number of people reading recent periodicals and daily newspapers. 
Another aspect of the impact of mass communication covered by the questionnaires 
was the listening pattern of the informants. Certain programs were particularly 
popular, e.g. information for rural people given immediately after the news in Dar es 
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SaJiam every day in the week* llic kind of programs that people listened to also 
provided an Indication of what kind of linguistic influence they are exposed to« since 
the radio network in Tanzania uses Swahili and English exclusively. It will be in- 
teresting to ask the same kind ofqucstions when TV t>ccome$ available. 

The use of language in religion was the subject of a special enquiry both in the 
Christian and the Muslim communities. Special attention was given to the 
differences in use of languages in the liturgy and in direct communication with the 
congregation* as well as to shifts from the vernacular 10 Swahtii in rural parishes in 
recent years. The increasing use of the national language in church is indeed a clear 
sign of the success of Tanzania's linguistic policy. 

Intvniows 

The interview technique was used whenever members of (he survey team were able 
to contact the informants directly and when no extensive sampling was required for 
research purposes. To begin mib, the area where interviews were to take place was 
carefully canvassed* e.g. the Ilala suburb of Dar es Salaam* in which a block of 200 
houses was selected for examination. One person iu each house was interviewed for 
an hour and a half, with informants picked at random with the help of the local 
TANU representative. However, in view of the status of women in Tanzantan so- 
ciety, the great bulk of the informants were men. The interview was conducted with 
the help of Tanzantans who could put the interviewee at ease and who could gain his 
confidence, so that he could answer the questions in a very relaxed way while the 
participating linguist li^rcncd; filled in the interview schedule; and, in some cases, 
taped it. The interviews were conducted in Swahili. Since the community was 
essentially an urban community, all the interviewees had a sufficient command of 
the language. The interview schedule was rather similar to the questionnaire used for 
the adult population, but it had been especially framed for the interview situation. 

A different type of interview was conducted with a limited groupof people— the 
second year students of alt but one of the Teachers Training Colleges. This sample 
covered most of the areas of Tanzania and involved students from all over the 
country. The students belonged to the same age group and had the same educational 
backgrounds and professional aims. They could therefore be considered as a 
socially-cohesive group. The interview was conducted in the schools, and the 
students were chosen on a random basis (about SO per school). The questions dealt 
with the students' background and tried to 6nd out: (l)which languages they used at 
home, with their friends, and with strangers; (2) what degree of command they had 
of the vernacular, of Swahili, and of English; and (3) by indirect questions, what kind 
of attitudes they, as future teachers of Tanzania* bad with regard to the vernaculars. 
By asking them whether they would teach their children their own vernacular or 
would ask their wives to learn thdr vernacular in cases where they were from a 
different ethnic origin, it was poesible to measure their degree of loyalty to the 
vernacular and to 6nd out why this loyalty was maintained. In spite of the indoctri* 
nation in the National Service and in their school years in favor of the national lan- 
guage* a large majority remained keenly attach^ to their tribal language, which 
they considered a means of identification. In the case of inter-tribal marriage^ many 
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tnsisled on their wives learning the language of thdr parents, and most of them 
strongly felt that their children should study the vernacular so that ihey could be ac- 
cepted into the society of their grandparents. A check was also made on the Ian* 
guages used in their religious training and in their parishes. This made it possible to 
verify some of the data obtained in the enquiry made by questionnaire to alt the 
parish priests as to the use of language in church. Another feature revealed by these 
interviews was their knowledge of vernaculars other than their own and their very 
keen awareness of the degree of interintelligibility of these vernaculars. 

Obsignation 

The technique of observation was applied to various fields^ in particular to the use of 
the language in public life. Though the national policy would prescribe the use of 
Swahili in most aspects of daily life, there was often a great diflference between the 
wishes of the government and the actual language used when the im^rtemcntatton of 
the Swahiliiation of public notices was examined in the signs of public offices, on 
roads, in hotels;* on trains and boats* etc. The remaining predominance of English 
was particularly obvious at the post office, where practically all forms« except those 
of the savings bank, were exclusively in English. Similarly, in the banks which had 
been nationalized for quite a while, all the forms were in English. Accordingly, a 
careful survey was made of the no ices posted in City Hall and in other adminis- 
tration buildings as a source of information for actual language use. Besides this, 
various enquiries were conducted on the language used in trade, particularly in the 
market place. In the Kenya and Ethiopia surveys, the markets in larger towns as 
wdl as smaller communities were examined as to the products being offered for sale 
and the ethnic background of the people selling them. A number of transactions 
were observed in order to register the language used for greeting, for advertising the 
merchandise, for the sale operation itsdf (including bargaining^ for counting at the 
moment of payment, and for the final greeting. StmUarty. some observers watched a 
number of operations at post offices, in banks, in railway stations, in bus ticket sta- 
tions, etc., carefully noting the languages used in the transactions. These data are 
especially valuable for checking the responses of informants in their questionnaires 
on the use of languages in certain social contacts. 

In regard to the judicial system, there is a considerable variation in the language 
used between the different types of courts in Tanzania. The higher courts of the 
country still use English, whereas on the lower court level, vernaculars are still cur- 
rently used as well as the national language. To assess the situation, a Tanzanian re- 
searcher, M. Douglas Kavugha, was sent around the country to observe the use of 
interpreters and the language used by the judge, lawyers, prosecutor, witnesses, the 
plaintiff; and the accused in a number of cases, in order to estal^b specific 
percentages and patterns of usage. The amount of interpretation necessary was 
quite characteristic. In some cases, vernaculars bad to be interpreted into Swahili 
and then the SwahUi in turn translated for the judge. In certain cases, the resident 
magistrate was indeed an expatriate. 

Although the Tanzania survey resorted to the questionnaire method to examine 
the use of language in the church, on numerous occasions direct observation was 
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ilto uied to <tcterminc the Itniuftge used for the varioui parts of the icrvtce tfid for 
preftctUog. On tuch occ«siont« Caihottc iiut Protestitil miftistert were also asked 
which language they would use when visiting their parishioners* what language they 
resorted to in religious education, and what tK>oks were avaiiahte for this purpose, 
especially the catechism books or the Bibles. Particularly interesting was the change 
in sale of Bibles. Whereas in Sukumiltnd most of the Bibles sold until about S ^ears 
«go were in the local vernacular, a considerable shift to Swahili has taken place quite 
recently* This might reflect the change in policy on adult education since 1961, as the 
purchase of the BiNe is the first immediate result of the acquisition of literacy 
among the adult population. In other areas, like Gogoland, the sale of the Bible in 
the local vernacular has practically been discontinued* Moreover, many parish 
priests indicated that in recent years shifts have taken place in thetr preaching 
habiu: whereas ten years ago they preached essentially in the local vemaculart most 
of the preaching is done in Swahiti nowadays, especsatly for the ycHinger generation, 
with occasional translation into the local vernacular for the older population. In 
many cases this was also due to movement in the population which had brought new 
people to the area as a result of some economic project, such as the construction of 
a dam or the establishment of a sugar processing factory. 

The technique of observation was also used in many othet cases, especially code* 
switching. Obviously, one of the most diffictilt problems is to determine what trig- 
gers switching in a bilingual person, and only prolonged observation of bis linguistic 
bdiavior can give hints on this. While it was only possible to pursue such observation 
on a casual basis, the use of the observers in various offices provided some in* 
formation^ showing, for instance, that the recognition of a person of the same ethnic 
background would be one of the motives for switching. The shifting to a different 
style or a reference to some technical process would also produce switching. Some 
information on this was supplied by the linguistic diaries kept ^ a few volunteers, in« 
dicattog quarter hour by quarter hour during a whole worL:.g day, and during a 
whole holiday, what they did, what kinds of subjects they talked about with whom, 
and what language they used in each case. When possible, they also specified their 
reasons for switching languages. This kind of subjective information provided some 
valuable documentation for further study of the motivation for switching in 
iingualism. 

Concluding statement 

This short sketch of the methods used in the Tanzania Survey illustrates its 
significance as a targe scale, iinguistically*oriented survey. None of the approaches 
described here was really innovative, but their combination and adaptation to a 
specific local situation may provide fruitful hints on thetr relevance and efficiency for 
future research in this field. 



NOTES 



t. See paper by Prator, page 14$ of this volume. 

2. The Ethiopiaii Survey follows fucb an outline raider closely, cf. Fox, p. 8. 
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y Art excellent cKiilinc of the c*« of TanMniawi* given by Wh^ 

4. The Tan^inia Icam was In the field from June m9 until Au|u«l 1970. It was compowrf of 
I d^'ur C. Polomtf, Chairman of ihe Dcparimcni «f Ortcnlal iind African l anguage* at the 
timvcriai> of Tewfc at Auntin; C. P. Hill. Lecturer at the InMiiuie of tducaiiun at the 
University of London; and David Barton, graduate student in ttnguUttci at the UniverMty 
ofTenai at AuKtm. Although cIokc team«^ork prevailed in the preparation of the m^r 
»4KiolinguiKtic ^ue^tionnatren, C\ P. Hill took upedal retpon^ibiltty for the langua^ and 
education a&fcctk of the nurvey, wherca* K. C. Polome concentrated on the deM:rip<ion of 
the linguifctic situation There Was atu) a major diviwon of work in some special projects: 
D. Barton devoted a great part of his activity to the thorough sociolinguistic study of the 
llala district of Dar es Salaam; C. P. Hill was entirely responsihte for the study of the 
readers in public libraries; and F. C. Polomf covered the field of language and relifioii, 
with the help cf a local assistant for Islam. 

5. There is a whole literature on this problem of attitudes (cf.. for example. W. Lambert, "A 
Social Psychology of Bilingualism," in Jourfiat ofSoii49t /.f.wv. XXIII: 2 (|967>, pp. 91 
lO^l The typical sentences mentioned here were applied to Welsh by W. R. Jonei (''At- 
titudes tuwjrds Welsh as a Second Language. A Preliminary Investigation/* in ffr//^* 
Jourtud of Lducafumal Fsvi ht>luft\\ 19(1^49). pp. 44 52). 

6. Cf. Anders Andersson, Muttilmuatnm and Aliitustex. An cxplorai(%c*dfscrfpii%*f study 
among uronJary .uhtHfl studrnts in tttiHppta and Tawra^iW. Uppsala, Institute of 
Education, l%7. 

7. Part of the questionnaire given to students enteriig secondary school contained questions 
relevant to this subject but applied to third persons (frien<1s of liieirs who had not been 
admitted to secondary schools). The information gathered therefore remains fragmentary 
and partly questionable, since it comet, essentially, from s^rcond hand sources. A 
systematic study of selected young school-leavers should be made, and tests should be 
administered to measure their competence in English. After a number of years, they 
should be given similar tests to measure the maintenance, improvement, or regression of 
Ihetr language skills in English and the results should be correlated with their activity in 
adolescent and adult life. It is hoped that the Institute of Education at the University of 
Dar es Salaam will conduct sucti an enquiry in the future, especially since the data of the 
survey are locally available in the original questionnaires preserved by the Institute of 
SwahtIt Research 

8. A careful check of the libraries in Dar es Salaam and elsewhere in Tanzania indicated, un* 
fortunately, that quite a number of the documents listed by Whtteley have disappeared 
sinc^ 1958. 

9. The S4ir\ey volume- ta/ifuaff in Tanzania will provide complete bibliographical data on 
these sources. 

10. W. H. Whitdcy. Some ProNemx of Tran%iiivity in 5h«A//i. London, School of Orienlal 
and Afriean Studies. University of London. 1968, pp. 107 1 10. 

11. C. M. Dokc, Oviline Grammar af Bantu. Johannesburg. Department of Bantu Studies. 
University of the Witwatersrand. 1943. pp. 17 6S. 

12. Cf. M. Guthrie, ''A Two*Slagc Method of Comparative Bantu Study," in African Lan- 
guage Studies. Ill (1962), pp. I 24. esp. 5 I L Thus, Guthrie's Comparative Bantu U Vol. 
2. 1970, p. 177. reconstructs P. B. ^Htdm& '1ip" and •-ddmd "mouth" as sep^^rate items, 
though he admits the primary meaning was probably ^lip" "but it is not possible to de- 
termine where the mutation to 'mouth' occurred with any certainty" hence, the separate 
Isstingi! Similarly for the feline predator P. B. •-r/mftj. he has thr^ entries. 

•*r|wA3 "wild cat; (leopard)" 
•^/wAd "lion" 

The root ••rf/^*-, "to fi^h with a line," is considered as not represented in Swahili, although 
the technical term nodoana. "hook,'* reflects a direct derivation from this root. 
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i). Cr Bryan 1959, p. 117: "The Sh^ka (Chagga) diiilecu may convenicfitly be grouped as 

'*Dialecu of Vunjo adminKtrativc diviMoti of Hhtch that of Marangu may he taken a& 
typicah 

MtKi\ofO\d Muvhi; 

,V*<rd (o\kn name not knoiMi); 

Dialects of Rombo administralivediviiion; 

R^^K on the eastern i^opes of Mi. Mcru. The Hh^^ are not adminiuercd with the 
Shaka Note that MGs(i e., Mak'olmGulhrie\ third revision of his clarification) classes 
RHit a» a separate language. To the»c dialects M0» adds Woi." 

14. An excellent example of the kind of research to be done in this field is provided by Isaria N. 
Kimambo's confirmation through the analysis of oral history (l%8) of the original close 
connection of the C^ieno in the Pare mountains nith the Chagga, to which the linguistic 
data clearly point. Similarly, further research on the spread of the Southern Nilotic groups 
would shed light on a complex problem like that of the background of the Mbugu language 
in the Uvambara area (cf. M. Goodman, 'The Strange Case of Mbugu," in Dell Hymes, 
cd., hJjftmzafnm and Crei>^izQUon of Languages. Cambridge University Press, 1971, pp. 
24.^ 54. It would also explain the survival of some isolated Nilotic groups in the Kili- 
manjaro area. 

15. See among others Johmon^Zamu.ti mp^ika aikuhizi {London, I9M));G. W. Broomficid, 
'*Thc Development of the Swahili Language/* in Afrka. 3:4 (I930K pp. 516 22 (continued 
in "The Re-Bantui/ation of the Swahili Language," in A/tua. 4:1 (I93IK pp. 11 H$}: B. 
Krumm, H'dner und Worrfnrmen oricntatixchen Vrsprungx in Suahcli. Hamburg, 
Frcderichsen-De Gruyter & Co., 1932, pp. 19 22; R. Reusch, "How the Swahili people 
and language came into existence," in Taftganyika Nofes and Rtcords. 34 ( 1953). p. 20 

16. It IS often difficult to find traces of the decision-making. Our experience was that the file on 
language policy at the Ministry of Education in Oar es Salaam contained only a circular, 
published by one of the last British administrators at the time uf Independence and tndi* 
eating how Swahili should be emphasized. Only public declarations of ministers and ctrcu* 
lars giving instructions to the schools a« regards the language policy in the classes shed 
some light on the facts, for it was impossible to And clear documentation on the work of 
specific committees involved in decision-making. Very often, decision-making appears to 
have been based on action outskte the immediate government circles. One of the main 
moving forces was undoubtedly the National Swahili Council, appointed by the President. 
It worked rather independently and made recommendations to the administration, which 
would implement them in various ways in the various departments. At an earlier date, the 
colonial administration established an InterTerritorial Committee to regularize the 
spelling of Swahili and to determine whic^ type of Swahili could be considered correct for 
textbooks {Whitetey 1969, pp. 79 96). * e archives of such committees are extremely 
valuable since the di^ussions which took p^ace over the years in connection with this direct 
action on the language contain invaluable hints on the sociaMinguistic background of de» 
cis:on*making. Unfortunately, most of them remained inaccessible to the survey team. 

17. Cf. Whitetey 1969, pp. 110-112. For the parallel role played by linguistically-oriented 
societies in India, cf. J. Das Gupta, Language Conflict and Naiionat Development. Group 
Pi^fitcs and national language policy in India, Berkeley-Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1970. pp. 98 -126 and 197 224. 

18. In Tanzania, Swahili is used as a medium and is taught as a subject in primary schools. 
English is taught as a subj^t only in primary schools but is used as a medium in secondary 
school. The achievement test in English at the end of primary education is therefore of 
vital importance to screen candidates for secondary education. 

19. In keeping with the aims of the survey as defined by the Ford Foundation (Fox, p. 20), the 
team director, £. Polome, gave a series of lectures at the university on the role of Swahili 
in nation building, on the problems of multiltnguaiism, on the methods of sociolinguistic 
research, and on other questions relevant to the study of theTanzanian linguistic situation. 
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He al«) actively pariicipalcd in the dratling of the syllabus for ihe new program in Swahilt 
on the B. A. level. 

20. Oiiford-Ncw York, Pergamon Press. 1970. 

21. E.g. J S. R. Cole and W. N. DcnijKjn, Tanganyika The Devehpment of Us Laws and 
ComiUiufum, London, Stevens & S;>ns, 19(4; W. T. W. Morgan, Easi Africa Its pet^l 
and resources, Nairobi-London, Oxford University Press, 1969; , Tanzania Todt 

A portrait of the United RepuNu\ Nairobi, University Press of Africa, 1968; A. B. Hl 
rick. S. A. Hafrisi>n, H. J. John, S. MacKnight and B. Skupa, Area HandfHNfk /o. 
Tanzania. Washington, D. C, U. S. Government Printing Office. 1968: K. E. Svendscn and 
M. Zchcn, Self Reliant Tanzania. Dares Salaam, Tanzania Publishing House, 1969; etc. 

22. The 1967 Ccnsu^i concentrated on housing conditions. Is the house permanent, scmi-pcr- 
manent, or not? How many rooms are there (excluding the kitchen)? Is there piped water, 
a twlh or shower, a water toilet on the premises? Is there electricity? The Household 
Budget Survey of 1968 1969 asked much more specific questions about the foundations, 
the floor, floor and wall materials, the roof frame, the drinking water supply, and the toilet 
system. 

23. E.g. the Philippine Language Policy Survey questionnaire* in which information about the 
type of family dwelling and the ownership of such items as a car, a tape recorder, a 
washing machine, a TV set, ;i vacuum cleaner, etc. arc asked. Similarly, the Kenya Sur^ cy 
enquired abi>ut the material the roof of the family dwelling was made of. 

24. This was done with particular care in the case of the llala study (cf. Barton 1972, etp. 
Chapter I). The existence of two basic studies on Dar es Salaam— one by a geographer 
(Harm J. de Blij, Dar es Salaam, A Study of L'rhan Gef^graphy, Evanston, Northwestern 
University Press, 1963), the other by a sociologist (J. A. K. Leslie, A Survey oj Dar es Sa- 
laam. London-New York. Oxford University Press, 1963)- as well as a set of informative 
articles on "Dar cs Salaam, City, Port and Region*' in a special issue of Tanzania Notes 
and Records. 71 (1970) were especially helpful in providing further background in* 
formation on the only major urban area in Tanzania. 

25. E.g. the place where men would meet friends would be different from the place where 
women would do so. (One of the most common places for women*s friendly conversation 
or gossip would be the well or the spot along the water for washing clothes; whercms men 
would tend to socialize in bars or clubs.) 

26. Only in the case of the Combined Research Project could some easy tests of language 
knowledge be introduced for the national language and for English: the method used con- 
sisted of omitting every tifth word in a coherent text. The informant was then asked to fill 
in the word which be thought most adequate in the context. This rather crude procedure 
gave at least a hint of the degree of comprehension of the text and the mastery of the lan- 
guage in the field of the lexicon. 

27. The model provided by Joan Rubin's study of bilingual usage in Paraguay (1968, csp. pp. 
518-520) was followed and adapted to Tan/anian situations. 

28. The questionnaire actually encouraged the readers to indicate explicitly what kind of books 
they would like to have in Swahili, so that the resul; of the enquiry may have a direct 
bearing on the framing of the local publication policy. 
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*^L«nguage policy'* encompasses a very wide variety of actions and decisions 
within a society. Even at a national level, language policies are often not formally 
drawn up and stated. They have, in many instances, evolved through a scries of his- 
torical events or are based on tradition and sometimes can only be understood 
through systematic observation of what is taking place in the various aspects of the 
life of a community. Decisions on language (or actions that have decisive influence) 
may be taken by a large variety of individuals and institutions and may range, for 
instance, from such a major decision as the choice of a national language to or- 
thographic uniformity in primary school readers, from the adoption of scientific 
terminology in a newly established national language to the choice of language to be 
used by men working underground in mines, or from the selection of the language of 
administration for government to that used by partisans in political campaigns. 

When sociolinguistic information is obtained, it seems essential that it should be 
made available to those who may need it with as little delay as possible. One m^or 
problem in this regard is that, despite the need for ''hard*' data on sociolinguistic 
situations as a basis for policy decisions, there is often a gap between the completion 
of a survey and the availability of its results to those who can best use them. This b a 
serious problem, since sociolinguistic information can soon be dated. Also, 
published results often are couched in technical language and need interpretation. 
Their publication, generally in learned journals or in book form. Is time-consuming, 
and scholars tend to write for their colleagues rather than for the educated layman 
who is often baffled even by what specialists may consider elementary terminology. 
One of the greatest needs in the organization of sociolinguistic surveys is to see that 
machinery is provided to make results available, perhaps in simplified form, in a 
non*tecbnicaI language or in translation, as widely and as soon as possible. The or- 
ganization of seminars or meetings between users and survey personnel can also be a 
very productive means of making results available in usable form. 

The scope of sociolinguistic surveys is very wide and may include many facets of 
the life of a community. Surveys may cover the community's component social 
groups, its educational system, its administrative or economic system, religion and 
religious groups in the community, and so on. The following pages will try to 
illustrate how the availability of reliable sociolinguistic information on some of these 
areas may be useful to those concerned with language activity and language policy. 

Social Croups 

In most societies, even those generally accept^ as speaking the ''same" language, 
there are groups that are linguistically distinguishable. The distinguishing elements 
are often very complex, but language differences provide an index to "ethnic" 
groups within a society, supplying much information both from ademographic point 
of view and from the point of view of difTerences along social, economic, occupa- 
tional, educational, and many other lines. A great deal can be learned about the as- 
pirations, loyalties, presuppositions, prejudices, fears, and other feelings of the 
members of a society through an understanding of how they behave linguistically. 
Such iKhavior includes the patterns in which various groups may utilize one or more 
languages or dialects, the patterns of language use for different occasions and under 
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difTereni circumstances^ the patterns of behavior and attitudes of a group towards 
its own language (or dialect) or that of other social or ethnic groups^ and the feelings 
of people about the suitability of these languages for various purposes. It also in- 
cludes patterns of behavior towards a standard language (if any), towards the official 
or national language, and towards lingua francos or Creoles or pidgins or "town'* 
varieties of languages. 

Other indices to attitudes can be language use in religion. The dynamics of tan* 
guage aftiliationSt i.e. the degrees of adherence to older forms of a language for re- 
ligious purposes (e.g. classical Arabic in various Muslim communities, Latin in 
Catholic communities, and Tibetan in Mongolia) or the use of modem varieties of a 
language to make religion "understandable"' to people, could all point to ways in 
which religious groups could be allied to or alienated from a national cause. These 
are also very strong indicators of the worshippers* concepts and beliefs about his 
deity. Often a worshipper who holds strongly to an uncommonly used— often older 
and not well understood^-variety of a langua|te believes that he is best able to 
contact the deity through this language. This implies that the deity understands (or 
speaks?) that language best. 

In this area, it is often noticed that people are able to worship better in a specific 
language than in another, e.g. many highly educated Africans who are fluent 
speakers of either English or French And that they worship better in their indigenous 
languages. In some cases, whole varieties of a language can develop around the re- 
ligious activity.' This may be referred to as the divination variety and is believed to 
be the language in which the deity communicates with the worshippers. In some of 
these cases, special interpreters are used to translate the language to the worship- 
pers. The phenomenon of glossolalia, documented elsewhere, is also a specialized 
use of language. 

A study of the whole phenomenon of language in religion and how it relates to 
social functions of the community can prove very significant* The use of such lan- 
guage types are strong pointers to the concepts and beliefs of the worshippers about 
their deity and their own relationship to it« 

A variety of language may be used by a religious community in order to prevent 
outsiders from understanding what they are saying. Used thus, this variety is an ^*in- 
group'* variety and may be seen as meant as an instrument for excluding others. A 
student of the sociology of language (used here interchangeably with sociolinguist) is 
interested in knowing not only the structure and meaning of the variety but also the 
role that it plays in the life of the community and the rest of society* Why is the 
group utilizing linguistic material for ^isolating** itself from others? What is it that 
necessitates this isolation? How is such isolation related to the community's under- 
standing of itself, its deity, and the rest of humanity? 

On the other hand, a variety of language may be used by a religious community in 
order to enable outsiders to understand their message more clearly. This variety 
then becomes an instrument for bringing others into the religious fold. It is a 
''proselytizing'* variety. It is usually selected for use to enhance the understanding of 
others not in the religious group.' 

It may be noted that the same religious group can use a language or a language 
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variety for **cxcluding** others as well as use another language or variety for ••in- 
cluding'* others. Usually* the group is not fully aware of its religio-iinguistic incon- 
sistency. 

Sociolingutstic information of a variety of kinds, therefore* can provide insights 
into attitudes, trends of thought, and directions of social and other change* as well 
as give indications of the deeper motivations of the majority or of groups within the 
community. An understanding of these factors can make it possible to influence 
opinion for the benefit of the nation. 

Sociolinguistic surveys can also assess the processes of bringing about change in 
a community. They can study such aspects of change as the way knowledge about 
language accumulates; how it is called on and utilized with regard to social change* 
I.e. what individuals* institutions* or social groups appear to initiate, sustain* and 
perpetuate change; the channels of power in the process of aflecting change; and the 
most important groups to influence* Surveys can look at results of language policies 
in diflerent places* examining what they have achieved under what conditions and 
what they have failed to achieve and why. They can study the sociolingutstic situa* 
tion over a period of time* at intervals* or in comparison with some other carefully 
chosen situation in order to understand better how change comes about and what 
agents help bring it about. Tne International Project on Language Planning 
Processes* described in this volume by Joshua Fishman* looks at processes in one as* 
pcct of language innovation and change, that of adapting language in three different 
countries to three specialized purposes by planning the introduction of new technical 
vocabulary. 

Education 

Education in most modern societies is increasingly becoming one of the most im^ 
portant agents for social change. This is more so in newly independent nations where 
often the aim* content* and method of education are quite new* and the whole 
process is geared towards bringing about drastic physici".!* social* and often 
psychological change. Also* substantial funds are directed to education as the miyor 
means by which nationals can prepare themselves to take complete responsibility 
for their political* economic* and social as well as educational affairs. Language in 
education* therefore* is of crucial importance. An analysis of educational needs 
from a language point of view is invaluable for educational planning in such coun- 
tries. 

Language in education is also of importance in the more technologically **de* 
veloped'* countries. In the United States* for instance* attention has been turning to 
the problems of minority groups who speak oi ?r languages than English or other 
than standard varieties of English. Here there i a great need for sociolinguistic in- 
formation on such matters as what the linguistic factors are in considering an 
American '^educated*'* what the effects of other forms of a language are on status in 
a society* whether or not development of minority dialects or languages is conducive 
to educational growth and not just change, what the role of language is in group soli- 
darity, and so on. There is also a need for information on dialect variation and use, 
the distribution of various languages and dialects in school systems* the degrees of 
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bUingualism in various groups, language shifty attitudes among t>oth minority 
groups and the m^ority group towards the language or languages of others* styles 
of learning prevalent in minority groups as compared with what the m^ority* 
oriented educational system demands* and so on. To give one example, the choice of 
an appropriate and acceptable variety of Spanish for use in bilingual education pro- 
grams in the southwestern United States could benefit greatly from information on 
altitudes among both Spanish^speaking and non-Spanish^speaking parents, 
teachers, and linguists in the community towards such a choice. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to attempt even a brief discussion of the va* 
riety of levels and aspects of education whose planning and execution would benefit 
from reliable socioli^guistic information in various parts of the world. It might, 
however, be useful to focus on the situation in one area (sub^Saharan Africa), to 
look at only one or two aspects of education in it, and to consider in what ways 
sociolinguistic surveys could provide helpful information. 

Typically, countries in sub-Saharan Africa have won independence relatively 
recently, and as politico-geographical entities their boundaries often are the result of 
recent colonial history rather than of a ctoscly*knit socio^cuttural unity among their 
citizens. These, in greatly differing numbers, speak a wide variety of languages and 
dialects which are often mutually unintelligible but on most of which relatively little 
linguistic work has as yet been done. In some cases not even a reliable list of lan- 
guages and dialects spoken in the country exists. A great number of these languages 
have not been reduced to writing, and in many only a few tracts from the Bible exist 
as literature. These languages have often been closely associated with ethnic identity 
in the past, and as a consequence are regarded, by at least some, as divisive rather 
than unifying elements in the work of nation-building.* In general, population mo- 
bility is encouraged to *'mtx** ethnic and therefore linguistic groups, and modem in- 
dustrialization has hetpol bring about, at least in some of the urban areas, linguis- 
tically very heterogeneous communities. 

In discussing language in education* we should not be limited to the medium of 
instruction in the classroom alone. We ought to consider the teaching of specific lan- 
guages zz subjects in the curriculum and the effect they have on the cultural aware- 
ness: and psychological sense of value of the student. Educational authorities stand 
to gain a lot from sociolinguistic surveys which give information on how the teaching 
of and aboat an indigenous language gives the students and the population at large a 
clearer sense of the worth of the language in the society as well as a better sense of 
national identity, even in the face of occasional linguistic diversity. 

Also typically, these countries rely in varying degrees on the former colonial lan- 
guage (which usually only a minority commands ef!iciently) for administrative, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational purposes and sometimes as a unifying factor in 
nation-building. Patterns of multiple language use o* language ^'complementation** 
are developing in some of the countries, and these may become stable. For instance, 
in Tanzania, the numerous languages and dialects that are spoken by ethnic groups 
are used for personal and social purposes and fulfill the role of the intimate home 
language. An African lingua franca, Swahili, fulfills the function of the national lan- 
guage and serves a great many official purposes. A worid-language, English, serves 
the role of an official international language which is also used for a number of 
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internal official purposes. In Senegal. Wolof and French serve somewhat parallel 
purposes, but countries tike Ghana, Nigeria, and Zambia lack a national lingua 
franca, though some of their m^or languages arc widely understood and used in the 
regions where they are mainly used only in the spoken form and have not been 
vigorously promoted in education. 

One of the most important decisions in the educational systems of these coun- 
tries is what language or languages should be used as media of instruction at various 
levels in the process of education. The question is very closely related to language 
choice on a national leveU often reflects the pattern of language comptementaiion in 
the country* and is, in the main, a political decision based on the socio-economic 
needs of the community, especially manpower needs. In all these cases (e.g. 
Tanzania, Senegal, Ghana, Nigeria), a detailed knowledge of the sociolinguistic 
situation would help in decision-making, for though the choice is a political one, it 
should be an educated one based on the sociolinguistic data of the country. It is, 
however, sometimes assumed that once decisions are made and plans drawn up, 
^^specialists** can find easy ways to carry them out. On the contrary, further deci- 
sions are necessary for the most effective implementation of a language policy at the 
very many IcveU ^n education, and a great deal of information aitd insight into the 
actual linguistic situation is crucial. 

rhe choice of a language as a medium of instruction for the early primary grades 
is one very important part of the decision. At this level, education is more widely 
available than any other, but, because the dropout rate is usually very high after the 
first few years, these early years of schooling are likely to be alt the formal education 
that a targe proportion of the population wilt have. Whatever the pattern of lan- 
guage complementation in a country, or in its educational system, in essence three 
miyor alternatives for choice of a medium of instruction exist, although many varit* 
tions regarding time of introduction of a language, duration of use as medium, and 
simultaneous use in varying content areas are possible. The alternatives are: (a) the 
child*s mother tongue; (b) an African national or regional tingua franca (often not 
the child^s mother tongue); and (c) a world-language, in this case English serving as 
an example. 

The language in which a child is initially taught to read is one major aspect of the 
choice of a medium of instruction in early primary education. The choice for each 
child is limited to only one language, generally one of the three alternatives given 
above. (In some cases it may be a religious language, e.g. Arabic or classical EthH>* 
plan.) A wise choice will need a great deal of psychotinguistic, sociolinguistic, and 
pedagogical information. Some of thi» information will be necessary in conskfering 
all three alternatives for initial literacy and some will be peculiar to each. The 
following paragraphs wilt brkrfly discuss some of these considerations. 

If the first alternative (i.e. the child's mother tongue) is being consklered, the 
types of informatran needed for decision-making will include such factors as the 
number of 'languages** in which it will be necessary to have reading materials and 
the type and quality of existing materials as well as of available literature in, and on, 
these language*. These are basic types of information, but more specific detail will 
be necessary before action can be taken. Fo. instance, if materi^s are to be pre- 
pared in a particular language, it wUl be necessary to deckle on exactly which variety 
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of the lantuage U to be used for the purpose. Such a decision will need to lake into 
account not only linguistic factors but the attitudes of the community. The feelings 
of the people as to what constitutes separate ^languages'* and which dialects or 
variety of these languages they consider as suitable and acceptaUe for use in 
education will be very important factors in deciding on the choice of a vartety for 
teaching reading since, presumably, these languages would also serve as media of 
instruction in the early years. Also, specific information on the distribution of the 
speakers of various languages and dialects in classes to be found in industrialized 
urban areas, in provincial towns, and in rural areas will greatly affect decisions.* 

Perhaps would be useful here to illustrate some of these points with the 
example of a project which is in some ways unique in modem Africa in that it has 
been able to take advantage of a language survey* to rely on linguistic and sociolin** 
guistic information gathered through years of research in the area, and to have 
trained linguists and the government of a state cooperate in the scheme. The project 
is currently (1972) being carried out in the Rivers State in Southern Nigeria and 
represents perhaps the most serious attempt made so far to prepare materials for 
initial literacy in the minority of the languages of a complex multilingual area in 
Africa. The following is taken from a brief account of the project given in a paper 
entitled Tfie Rivers Readers Frojea.^ by Kay Williamson of the University of 
Ibadan, a linguist whose area of special interest is Ijo, one of the m^jor languages of 
the area. Dr. Williamson is a member of the committee of thr^ which coordinates 
the project. 

According to the classification of the Greenberg survey of the languages of West 
Africa {Larfitioges of Africa, I963K the languages spoken in the Rivers State belong 
to some five different linguistic groups, two of which are Benue-Congo and three 
Kwa. Within each group* there are several different languages, some with sub^ 
divisions in themselves, each comprising several dialects. In her account. Dr. 
Williamson identifies the relative size of school populations in each of the languages 
that she lists under the five divisions. 

Before the creation of the Rivers State in 1967, the area had been part of the 
Eastern Region in Nigeria and the policy had been (as in many other anglophone Af* 
rican countries) to start primary education in ^the vernacular** and switch to 
English as a medium of instruction in the higher primary grades. But the lack of 
suitable materials in many of the minor languages had often (as elsewhere) meant 
starting reading in English, or, for a large number of childrra, in another African 
language that was not their mother tongue. The creation of the Rivers State saw a 
great revival of interest among groups in their own language and heritage. Neither 
the choice of a single language for the entire area nor that of only a few languages 
appear to have gained acceptance for initial Ittera^. The Rivers State Government, 
therefore* agreed to sponsor the Rivers Readers Project, whose aim was to publish 
materials for the primary schools in some twenty languages and miijor dialects of 
the State, the intention being that *'so far as is reasonably possitrie, each child should 
be introduced to reading in his own language before he is expected to begin in 
English.** 

It may be of interest to look at some of the important decisions the project had 
to make and to conskfer how sociolinguistic information on the situation helped in 
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their making. One of the iirst things to decide was what constituted a language for 
purposes of the project / Those involved in the task found that, in addition to theltn^ 
guistic information available, the single mosi important factor in determining this 
was 'Hhe expressed feeling of a group of people that it constitutes a distinct and 
internally cohesive linguistic community,** although this coherence differed from 
one area to another. For example, North^Eastern Ijo is considered a single language 
in the Ijo group of the Kwa languages. It has three dialects, tnit it was decided to 
produce separate readers in each of the dialects because the three communities fell 
themselves to be clearly distinct, had separate country councils, and had an earlier 
tradition of publications. On the other hand, a single reader was produced for 
Ikwerre, which had two major dialect groups that could be recognized as separate 
languages. In this case, however, their speakers were willing to attempt to overlook 
great dialectal diversity in their desiie to create a single common standard language, 
so a single reader was produced for both (with the possibility that another dialect 
may be used when the book is revised). 

Another important factor that affected decisions was the size of the community. 
When a linguistic community was very small, such factors as the desirability of its 
integration into a larger group as well as economic factors had to be taken into ac* 
count. The general policy, however, was **to study the situation further and deckle 
each case on its own merits.** A further factor that was taken into account was the 
existence of a previous tradition of writing in the language, since this made the ac* 
ceptance of another language for reading difficult. Where no such tradition existed, 
materials were prepared, but it was sometimes necessary, when consensus was 
difficult, to make arbitrary decisions in the choice of a linguistically **more central** 
variety. 

The organization of the project may scf somewhat irrelevant here* but it it 
perhaps one of the most important elements m the eflTective use of soctolinguistic in- 
formation. The project, as Dr. Williamson points out, is a cooperative eflfort 
involving moral and financial support from the Rivers State Government (and some 
support from UNESCO and The Ford Foundation); cooperation from linguists at 
the University of Ibadan, members of the Institute for African Studies, the Depart* 
ment of Education, the Institute of Linguistics at Zaria; language committees that 
check expression and wording in texts; and a number of indivkluals-- materials 
writers, teachers, and so on. The Ministry of Education organizes conferences to fa- 
miliarize teachers with the some 30 books and other materials that have so far been 
published. The important point in all this is that linguistic and sociotinguistic in<^ 
formation in and of itself may not be enough, but that the concerted efforts of those 
in a position to make policy decisions; those capable of provkiing linguistic and 
sociotinguistic information; and the actual administrators, materials writers, and 
teachers can, together, produce substantial results provkled there is also interest 
and enthusiasm for the task. The Rivers State Project appears to rely to a great 
extent on such interest and willing cooperation on the part of the people involved in 
it. 

Although linguistically complex, a community or a school in a rural area such as 
the Rivers State generally draws the great majority of its children from the same 
area. Classes, therefore, are on the whole linguistically homogeneous. Many com* 
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munities in Africa* however, especially the large urban centers* draw school children 
from a targe variety of geographic areas ^nd have linguistically very mi:ied popula* 
tions, so that the teaching of reading in the child's own language presents more 
serious problems here than in rural areas. (It is interesting to note that Port 
Harcourt, the only city in the Rivers State* uses English from the beginning.) In- 
formation on language distribution in such multilingual arcast therefore* is of great 
importance for decisions on the language of initial literacy. 

In an industrial area such as Zambia*s Copperbelt, for example* it is not uncom- 
mon to find ten or more dilTerent mother tongues claimed in a class of about 40 
children. Linguistically mixed ccmmunit^s in which such classes are found are 
generally neither uniform nor stable in composition* so that fairly precise in- 
formation (preferably periodically updated) can serve as a very important basis for 
satisfactory decisions. Of equal importance is information on the language 
competencies of teachers in the African languages they may be expected to t^ach* 
since they* too* may not form a stable population. It seems evident that information 
on ail these factors would help in deciding whether the economic and administrative 
problems involved would make it feasible* or indeed possible* to provide the right 
materials in the right languages to be taught by the right teachers to the right 
children in such linguistically mixed communities* 

It would be necessary in such a situation to find out whether there are fairly 
homogeneous groups or patterns of bilingualism and muttilingualism among the 
children* and what* in actual fact* their **first** languages are. If these are trends in 
language shift from a number of minor languages to the m^jor regional language* it 
may be more feasible to abandon the idea of providing instruction in all or most of 
the languages and decide on a few **mjiuor** ones. This* in eflTect* is the second al- 
ternative listed above and will be discussed later. 

It has already been mentioned that the existence of a written tradition is an im* 
pcrtant factor in the choice of a language for initial literacy. In consktering a 
program for leaching re^ng in most of the indigenous languages, it will be essential 
to know whether the languages in question have been reduced to writing* whether 
their orthographies are adequate* and whether there is any need for reform and stan- 
dardization. Many African languages were first reduced to writing by missionaries* 
some of whom had little or no training in linguistics. Traditions have grown round 
these orthographies* and people have become very attached to them. However* there 
are also occasional inconsistences in spelling* sometimes found in the tame text. 
Since consistency in spelling is generally regarded as desirable for educational pur- 
poses* some consideration is likely to be given to the problems of orthography in 
most programs concerned with teaching reading in primary schools. 

Any contemplated change in an orthography, however* appears to rouse intense 
emotions. Such emotions are found not only among speakers of languages that have 
had many centuries of written history (and might, therefore* be in need of reform be- 
cause of centur^s of sound change in the spoken language) such as West Armenian, 
but also in languages that have a relatively short written history such as Lozi in the 
Western Province of Zambia* Experience has shown that it would be rash to launch 
on any orthographic change without information on the attitudes of each linguistic 
community to its graphology. The history of the earlier attempts at improving and 
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unifying Ihc orihography of Twi and Fgnic, iwo branches of the Akan language of 
the Cold Coast, is a good example of the problems that beset precipitate action 
which docsn*t take into account the atUtudinal and practical aspects of the situa- 
tion.* A careful survey of the situation would provkte such information and suggest 
not only a feasible and hopefully acceptable system o>* orthography but strategws 
that would take into account attitudes and perhaps involve members of the com- 
munity in order that standardization or reform (if indeed necessary or desirable) 
might be achieved with the least amount of friction* 

Other important factors that would affec'^ decisions are the economic value and 
other advantages of each mother tongue for purposes of literacy. For instance, are 
there any disadvantages in acquiring initial literacy through a minor language in 
order to attain emptoyabiiity in such fields as agriculture* trade, the crafts, 
technological occupations, and for further education? What is the proper type of 
manpower needed for a self-sustaining economy? Is the use of the indigenous Ian* 
guage advantageous for basic (permanent) education? Will it help in early conocp- 
tualization and generalization ability? Is it truly necessary for the majority of peoj^c 
to learn the ^'ofRciar* metropolitan language to be able to function well in the 
nation? In assessing these and other factora, it would also be necessary to consider 
the less quantifiable but perhaps more Important aspects of having status accorded 
to one's mother tongue at school, the sense of pride and identification which learning 
through it might provide to the child. It would also be necessary to consider the 
more tangible benefits of receiving instruction through a language that is familiar to 
the learner, especially when only a limited time is likely to be spent at school, A 
survey might, for instance, be able to demonstrate which ones, among early school 
dropouts who learned to read in their mother tongue or in an initially unfamiliar tin* 
guage, could best function in various occupations, follow written instructions, and 
assume responsibility for supervision, provkied, of course, that teachers and ma« 
tenals are available to teach through the medium of these languages. 

So far only the first alternative in the choice of a language in teaching beginning 
reading has been discussed. If the second alternative, i.e. teaching through an Af- 
rican lingua franca, is being considered, there are two different but basic sets of 
questions to be asked. First, if there is an indigenous national lingua franca, what is 
the proportion of areas in which it is a ''finV" and an cflTective '•second" language? 
For what proportion of the school population would it be necessary lo prepare ma- 
tcrials wiih a **sccond language'* approach to the teaching of reading, i.e. materials 
that do not assume that the child understands what he is being taught to read? For 
instance, if materials were lo be prepared in Swahiii for speakersof olber Tanzanian 
languages who did not know the language, they might first make provision to teach 
orally the Swahiii words and sentences that the children would be taught to read 
later. On the Pther hand, such provision would not be necessary for Swahili-spetking 
children, and the choice of such words and sentences would not necessarily have to 
take into account their suitability for oral classroom teaching. Other questions to be 
asked would include: Are there speakers of some languages for whom Swahiii ia 
more comprehensible than to others? What is the degree of exposure that children 
have to Swahiii prior to coming to school? How available is it in ill parts of the 
country in radio and television broadcasts? 
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If, on the other hand, regional lingua francos within a country are being 
considered for this second alternative, the answers to a number of other questions 
Hilt influence decisions. In most of these countries, for a variety of reasons (in- 
cluding wider comprehensibility, number of speakers, previous missionary activity 
in Ihe language, and so on), certain languages have been established as **regionar* 
languages and some have hccomt lingua francos, mainly in the areas where they are 
widely spoken. En considering them for initial literacy, some of the information 
needed for decisions would include: What are the degrees of mlelligibiiity between 
this regional language and those of the children in class in each region? What pro- 
portion of the present children speak it as a first language? How does this difTer in 
varioius types of communities such as rural and urban areas? What are the attitudes 
of ethnic groups to having their children taught to read in a **near** or **related** Ian* 
guage? Are the regional languages acceptable to all groups? What varieties of these 
major languages should reading materials be in? For instance, are **town** varieties 
more useful or acceptable than "rural" or more "pure" varieties? If the latter, then 
which particular one? What are the attitudes of communities (mother-tongue 
speakers and others) towards such a choice? Are there abundant written models of 
these languages on which to base materials? Are standard forms developing in some 
regional languages? Questions regarding orthographies would again have to be 
asked, as well as questions about grammatical descriptions* about teachers and 
their proficiency in the languages, about materials, and so on. 

The ikird alternative for initial literacy will probably be related to the choice of a 
major European language (e.g. English or French) as a medium of instruction from 
grade I; otherwise reading will probably be introduced in an indigenous language. 
Such a choice would have to be based on a consideration of many of the answers to 
the questions asked above and an assessment of the advantages of each alternative, 
since problems in beginning reading in a language often totally unknown to the child 
when be comes to school would include psychological* pedagogical, and cultural fac- 
tors 

Information on the extent to which English is used by various groups in the com* 
niunity would aifect decisions for its use for initial literacy. What proportion of the 
population does actually use English and for what purpose? For what groups or oc- 
cupations is English vital? Will it be put to use by early dropouts, by unskilled la- 
borers, and so on? What is the e?i(tent of the use of English in urban versus rural 
areas? Should initial literacy in English be accessible to all children? What are the 
manpwer resources of the country for teaching English? Are there sufficient num- 
bers of competent teachers and inspectors for all classes to start in English from 
grade I? If not, should resources be husbanded so that the teaching of English is 
more effective for fewer numbers? If so, two principal choices may be open. One 
would be to postpone all teaching of English to the upper grades; the other to teach 
it to selected groups. Here decisions will be necessary on the criteria for the selection 
of groups. Should language aptitude be a criterion? If so, how should it be measured? 
What are other criteria for the selection of groups? How acceptable and reliable are 
they? What are administrative and professional problems in carrying such selection 
out? What are the attitudes and aspirations of parents for their children in this 
regard? Would teaching initial reading in English to selected groups be regarded as 
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discriminatory? Would it be the beginning of an unfair class system in the country? 
These are not new problems but have been debated for a long time*^ 

An important aspect of this third alternative is that if literacy starts in English* 
further problems regarding the time and manner of introducing literacy in in^ 
digenous languages have to be solved. Although the world-language may be im- 
portant from economic and manpower-oriented points of view, the teaching of local 
languages is regarded as of very great importance in these countries as a means of 
providing a sense of identity and pride and as a msyor way of preserving the cultural 
heritage of iheir peoples* Questions similar to those asked for the first and second 
alternatives will again have to be taken into consideration for beginning reading in an 
indigenous language, as well as such questions as the transfer of skills (negative as 
well as positive) to reading *n the mother tongue (or ih^ lingua fraffca), from English 
orthography; the question of types of reading material if the languages are not being 
used as media of instruction; and the cultural content of such reading materials if 
only a few languages are to be taught to all ethnic groups in the community. Apart 
from these, the question of the possibility of increasing national productivity in in- 
dustry when education is given mostiy in the indigenous language rather than in the 
metropolitan language is pertinent. 

Another, but very important, dimension to the question of initial literacy is that 
of existing educational conditions in the country. What are the prevalent practices in 
teaching reading? Through what methods and in what languages are children being 
taught to read? Are practices uniform throughout the country? If not, where and 
how do they differ? Are there any schools where literacy has started in English? If 
so« what difference has this nsde to reading ability or educational performance? In 
what types of schools and under what conditions has such teaching been carried out? 
Are there any factors in text materials, in teacher competence, or physical facilities 
that might affect apparent differences in results in different language medium 
schools? Are there motivational factors that aflect the learning of reading in one lan- 
guage or another? Are there better prcreadtng materials for English than the other 
language (or languages)? Systematic and objective information on past and current 
experience can be very important factors in formulating courses of action. 

The problem of teachers has come up in every single one of the alternatives under 
consideration* and some aspects have already been mentioned. Surveys may study 
the pattern and process of the selection and training of teachers. They may look at 
practices in posting, teachers' attitudes, and the effectiveness of their work, as well 
as point to possible avenues for improvement. Important questions in some of these 
countries are: What does the actual process of training for teaching language and 
literacy consist of? What is the linguistic content of it for indigenous languages? Is 
there any provision for teaching these languages to children who do not already 
speak them? Who trains teachers? What is their experience and preparation? Is 
training related to any research or experimentation in language teaching? How 
"ware are those in charge of teacher preparation of modem developments in lan- 
f'uage teaching theory and practice? Is there any experimentation in teaching 
methods in progress? 

In many developing countries there is evidence of high interest in the teaching of 
local languages both on the part of authorities and of the community. This interest is 
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sometimes reflected in the press. The provision of money, time, and trained person* 
net for the teaching of these languages, however, has often given way to other, more 
pressing priorities which the nation ne^s. Status for the languages and ad- 
vancement opportunities for those who teach them are sometimes lacking. A socio- 
linguistic suney could study the situation; verify the existence of such inadequacies 
and lacks (or their absence); determine the attitudes of administrators, teachers, 
parents, children, and the community in general towards indigenous languages; and 
suggest alternative courses of action. For instance, do teachers want to teach these 
languages? If some do not, what are the reasons for it? What effect does this have on 
their teaching? Are there opportunities in the country for advancement through the 
use of these languages? Do opportunities exist for the teaching of (or through) these 
languages? What are teachers' attitudes towards teaching local languages versus 
teaching English? Is doing the latter more prestigious? Does this draw the better 
teachers to teaching English? Is it desirable to change this attitude? If so, by what 
means and what methods? Clear answers to these and other such questions could 
help in decisions both on the allocation of resources to the teaching of these lan- 
guages and on the preparation of teachers for them. 

These have been only a few and rather random examples of the hosts of questions 
that would need reliable answers for decisions on just one aspect of educational plan- 
ning--languagr choice for initial literacy for young children-*in one specific area of 
the world. It is perhaps unnecessary to take up other aspects of education for 
similar treatment here, but it seems reasonable to argue that, all things being equal, 
decisions would have a more sound basis with the type of information such surveys 
could provide if the funds, manpower, and time were available. 

At this point it might be useful to give one or two negative examples* One is from 
the educational scene in the United States. In recent years, substantial amounts of 
federal funds have been directed towards bilingual education programs in various 
parts of the country (over 86 J million for the fiscal years 1969-72 under Title VII of 
the Elementary & Secondary Education Act). The awarding of these funds to 
various projects, however, has not been based on *'hard,** systematic facts about the 
current sociolinguisttc situation, and clear criteria for the allocation of funds has 
been generally lacking. As a result there has been a considerable amount of du* 
plication of effort, especially in such areas as materials production. Funds have, in 
some cases, been allocated to programs in areas with a far lower percentage of non- 
English speaking elements than others, and in other cases assumptions on such as<^ 
pects of the situation as the language proficiencies (e.g» ability to command English) 
of children coming to school for the 6rst time have proved to be unreliable. Even if a 
very ^mall proportion of the funds available for bilingual education had been spent 
on an overall assessment of the relevant sociolinguisttc situation in a few major 
areas such as New Mexico, Texas, New York City, and California, the utilization of 
funds might have been far more effective. 

An example from Ghana in the 1950*s is the Accelerated Development Plan in 
Education, advocated for the use of English as a medium of instruction from the 
first year in school. This, of course, failed because of the unrealistic nature of the 
proposals. If time and resources had been spent on a carefully planned survey of the 
linguistic competence of both the pupils and the teachers and the attitudes of 
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parenU lb thi^ recommendation, the educational system of that country would have 
been spared some of the resulting deficiencies in the pupiU' command of both 
. EilgUsh and the Ghanaian languages. 

It can be argued that a great deal of the types of information discussed above is 
already known to Ministries of Education or that it can be easily obtained through 
the normal channels of the educational system. It is possible that some of the in- 
formation is indeed to be found in Ministry of Education files or in the experience of 
inspectors^ headmasters, and teachers, but it is doubtful that systematically 
collected information of all the types discussed above is readily available to those 
who need it* It should perhaps he stressed that some of this information can only be 
obtained through sustained* controlled, objective observation in carefully selected 
areas and classrooms. Some of it will need to be collected and analyzed by people 
With many years of highly technical training in linguistics and related fields and 
competent in sophisticated research techniques and statistical analysis. Almost all 
of it, however, needs the special skill of the sociolinguist to interpret for the specific 
situation under study. If scholars with such training are nationals of the area and are 
available, it seems obvious that they are the best to carry the responsibility for sur- 
veys, not only because of their deeper knowledge of the area but from the point of 
view of continuity in the implementation of decisions based on a survey. Even if such 
scholars are not available, however, a survey is likely to be far more useful if. as 
many nationals of the area as possible are involved in it, and all available local 
resources are tapped for the collecting of information. 

Apart from serving a useful purpose as a basis for decisions on language policy in 
education* sociolinguistic surveys can t>e invaluable sources of teaching material in 
teacher training colleges, in secondary schools, and in universities. They can be the 
basis for ••know your country'* or "district** or "region" courses or units in secon- 
dary schools and university programs. They can provide a much clearer picture of 
the language situation, not only to the potential language teacher but to all teachers 
(who, in effect, are often language teachers as well as teachers of their own subjects) 
and to all administrators and inspectors as well as the educated layman. The find- 
ings of surveys on the structure and relationships of languages can form first steps in 
the preparation of reference grammars, pedagogical grammars, and text materials, 
and the linguistic, sociolinguistic, and psycholinguisttc research carried out by sur* 
veys can form the foundation for further investigation in these areas. The educa- 
tional value of such knowledge is very great. Many people— especially in developing 
countries— who are highly educate in other fields are very limited in their 
knowledge of such demographic data on their own country. The more sophisticated 
they are in this area« the more relevant their education wilt be to their environment. 

Economics 

The '<>ie of language *m economic development has on the whole received relatively 
litU ; attention from either economists or linguists. This is probably because the 
stL Jy of the subject has originated in mainly monolinguistic countries. Additionally, 
it would seem that the great influence which varieties of language have on industry, 
on lNiying« and on selling has not been seriously examined. A great deal of interesting 
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information could result from a study of the language of commerce and trade tn a 
community^ but such study should not be limited merely to the lexical items peculiar 
to buying and selling. Questions such as >^hat sort of language variety enables one to 
sell better and wiiat sort lessen;% sales and how language use can help promote 
gainful commercial or industrial activity could be answered through a careful socio« 
linguistic study of the economic life of a society* 

tn almost all communities there are at least two levels of economic activity: the 
''major/* often national and international, area and the 'Mocat/* often retail, area* In 
multilingual communities these levels are often closely associated with language use. 
It is usual to use a metropolitan language (e.g. English and French in Africa) for the 
higher levels of economic activity. In communities such as those in Eastern i frica 
briefly described above, for instance, in addition to otficial, administrative, and other 
uses« the world language has often been used in industry and commerce and in the 
running of airlines, mines, banks, export and import trade, and so on. Technological 
aid, now available from a wide variety of sources, is usually received through the me- 
dium of the world language adopted by a country. 

It seems evident that in such communities patterns of language complementation 
are very closely related to the continued functioning and existence of many aspects 
of the life of a community. But, since different functions are carried out in different 
languages, it also seems evident that language competence of one particular type 
may lead to more economic and social advancement than another. In such a situa- 
tion surveys can assess the significance of a particular language. They can study pat- 
terns of competence in use and examine their distribution in the community. They 
can study the instances of economic success from the point of view of language 
competence. They can assess how easily such success is open to all members of the 
community, whether the resources of the country are sufficient to make it open to 
everyone, and whether there are alternative patterns of language use if this secmi 
necessary. 

Socioltnguistic surveys can be useful when we are planning the prc.notion of a 
specific language for the socio-economic activity in the nation. They can study ways 
in which the language of the m^ority (or some indigenous language chosen as a na- 
tional language) may be developed to carry increasingly more of the functions car- 
ried by the world language in various spheres of activity and assist in its systematic 
adaptation to carry such functions. Eventually they can help identify ways in which 
such a language can be used for the entire sociai. economic, and educational life of a 
country so that economic gain can be linked to language policy and no linguistic bar- 
riers can prevent any member of the community from aspiring to occupations that 
may currently be open only to the elite few. 

2, SOME INDIRECT RESULTS OF SURVEYS 

It is possible to argue that the indirect impact of surveys is both more profound and 
more lasting (though less measurable) than the immediate uses to which their re* 
suits may or may not be put. The Grierson Survey of India, with which this paper 
began, after about three quarters of a century has continued to be, as P. B. Pandit 
points out in his paper in this volume, the basis for all census operations. It is still 
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the major source of information on the languages of India; it is still claimed as an 
authoritative source by political groups; its results still provide material for 
university courses; its influence can be seen in the flourishing of linguistics in several 
distinguished centers in the country; some of the basic techniques it used to collect 
information are still productive; and a host of other studies both by Indian and other 
scholars have followed the LSFs lead. It is doubtful that this varied and lasting im- 
pact was envisaged cither by Grierson or the government that commissioned him. 

Other aims besides the collecting and analyzing of sociolinguistic information^ 
however* can also be a planned part of a survey. As Clifford H. Pratofs account in 
this volume points out, this type of activity was only one of the four major aims set 
for the Survey of Language Use and Language Teaching in Eastern Africa. Those in 
charge of the planning deliberately set out to strengthen the resources of the coun- 
tries involved* to establish channels of communication between them* and to put 
them in touch with the wider linguistic world. The Survey also appears to have been 
instrumental in making people aware that language plays an important part in their 
cultural and social lives. This is evident in reports of individuals taking a more active 
interest in their own languages and doing work on them. 

There has not, as yet, been time to assess the impact of this Survey on the study 
and teaching of linguistics in Eastern Africa, but as the students that were sent for 
overseas training through Survey funds return to their respective countries and start 
to contribute to their institutions, the influence of the Survey becomes more clearly 
discemable. When the Survey started, only one university in this area had a Unguis* 
tics department. Already two new departments of linguistics have been established 
in universities in Uganda and Kenya. The fact that about one hundred students were 
enrolled in the Department of Linguistics and African Languages at the University 
of Nairobi in 197 1* for instance, is probably in some measure due to the influence of 
the Survey. A recent communication (November 1972) indicates that an introduce 
tion to Zambian language studies may be started for fourth year students in English 
and French at the University of Zambia in 1973. The Survey has also been instru- 
mental in the establishment of the Language Association of Eastern Africa and 
afliiiate groups in the five countries involved. The list of publications resulting from 
the Survey appended to Pritor^s paper is evidence of the intellectual activity created 
by it, and the Ferguson, Bender and Cooper paper, again in this volume, bears wit» 
ness to the Survey*s contributions to the theoretical aspects of sociolinguistics. 

It it also much too soon to assess the impact of the Survey on the scnool systems 
of these countries* but a few developments In one country may provide indications of 
possible influence. In Zambia the Survey enjoyed the unfailing support and en- 
couragement of the Ministry of Education from the start. The Ministry made sug- 
gestions for the activities of the Survey and on areas of research. It was kept in* 
formed of progress and was given preliminary reports on Survey studies. Inter- 
est has already been expressed in using draft chapters of the Survey report in secon* 
dary schools and teacher training colleges. Because of interest shown by the 
Ministry* the Zambia survey concentrated a great deal of attention on the teaching 
of Zambian languages. The following developments no doubt reflect* to a large 
extent, this interest, but they may also, in some small measure, be due to the fact 
that throughout the Survey year there was constant interchange of information and 
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kJcas, both \n formal and informal meetings, between Ministry of Education and 
Survey personnel. There were no special inspectors for Zambiun languages in 1970; 
they have been appointed since then. Zambian languages were assigned only two or 
three periods a week in 1970. The new common syllabus (which has since been 
worked out« published, and distributed to schools) gives appreciably more time to 
them. (For instance, in grades 5, 6, and 7 they must be taken daily, i.e. five pcrioids a 
week.) Nf aterials had been published only in two of the Zambian languages in 1970 
(though some part-time work was going on in the remaining five of the seven 
ofiicialty taught languages). In 1972 fourteen teachers had been seconded to the Cur- 
riculum Development Centre to write Zambian language courses in all seven lan- 
guages (two teachers for each language). 

Teacher training colleges had no common curriculum, syllabus, or policy for the 
teaching of Zambian languages in 1970. A Common Syllabus was drafted in 1972 
and will soon be published. There were no senior positions in Zambian languages in 
teacher training colleges comparable to those in such subjects as English and 
mathematics. By 1972, however, grade I lecturers had been appointed to senior 
positions in these colleges. Panel meetings have been held to standardize orthog- 
raphy in all seven languages, and one Survey scholar (a Zambian) has participated 
as an active member. Perhaps most innovative of all, eight Zambian teachers and 
materials writers arc receiving in-service training in language teaching at the 
University of London's Institute of Education, in collaboration with the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. (The scheme is under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Education Study Fellowship Programs— 1972/73.) The impact of this 
training should be very important not only for the teaching of Zambian languages 
but for the teaching of English and French in Zambia. 

Whether the indirect impact of surveys is planned or unplanned, the very 
activities of a sociolinguistic survey arouse interest and a keener awareness of lan- 
guage and its use among the variety of people with whom surveys come in contact in 
an area. The Grlerson survey worked through village school teachers and officers of 
the Education Department. Eastern African nationals who were involved in the 
Survey in that region included Ministry of Education officials university professors, 
teacher training college lecturers, inspectors, headmasters, school teachers, 
university students, secondary school students, and many others. The questions 
asked through them and the situations observed— classrooms, post offices, libraries, 
markets, courtrooms, church services, and so on-~have probably brought language 
problems into sharper focus and imparted a keener awareness of how language is 
used among people in these coun' *^s. 

The impact of sociolinguistic surveys on the scholarly world— both domestic and 
escpatriate— is another facet of their indirect results. Sociolinguistic surveys are 
reported, for instance, to have aroused interest in the everyday use of language 
among local scholars previously concerned mainly with its historical aspects; to 
have opened channels of communication bctw^n local university departments that 
scarcely knew of each others' work previously; to have recruited people with 
hitherto parochial interests to take a closer look at the role of language in their dis- 
ciplines; and to have brought scholars into contact with government administrators. 
They have resulted in new cour^^es at Western universities whose interests had not 
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previously been so sharply focused on the areas to which ihcy loaned scholars for 
survey work; they have increased the availability of information on developing areas 
to institutions which can disseminate such information and be of service to the areas 
themselves; and so on. Ashok Kelkar's paper (which appears in this volume) on the 
scope of surveys summarizes the major areas of their usefulness to the scholarly 
world. 

Before concluding it should be stated that neither in their direct nor indirect im* 
plications on these areas can it be claimed that surveys do not« or cannot, have 
shortcomings and fail to meet the expectations of many people. Their shortcomings 
may result from a lack of time« lack of personnel, over-ambitiousness on the part of 
those responsible for the work (or over-expeciation from ''experts** on the part of 
othersK personality problems, flaws in planning and methodology, anxiety to utilize 
incomplete data, financial problems, and so on. The papers by J. Donald Bowen and 
Edgar Polome in this volume discuss some of the problems attendant on the organs** 
zation and running of surveys. 

En addition to these shortcomings, it is possible that, even with the present 
experience in sociolinguistic surveys, not all the appropriate types of data and in- 
formation are being collected. For instance, it may be that sociolinguists are as yet 
unable to adequately assess the role of language in economic development, in legal 
systems, and in the political process because they have not yet developed sufHcient 
sophistication for inquiry into these areas. As more varieties of sociolinguistic sur- 
veys are conducted, they may lead to more interdisciplinary cooperation and to a 
better understanding of the dynamics of language use and language change. 

3* CONCLUSION 

The major use of sociolinguistic surveys is to provide as accurate and as relevant a 
picture of the "situation** as possible to the many individuals or groups that have the 
task of making decisions on matters related to language and to interpret the im- 
plications of their findings for the particular community under study in order that 
decisions may be based on sound information. 

The sociolinguist concerned can do this in his role as linguist or "pure'* sociolin- 
guist; then point to alternative choices in decisions and strategies for carrying 
them out. But, if he is a national of the area under study, then as a responsible citizen 
he can interpret what the data show the situation to be and what can be done to pro- 
mote and induce the right kind of change. He can then consciously decide to become 
an agent of change and help those in charge to plan and honestly execute a strategy 
for change with an eye on the sociolinguistic facts and in collaboration with both the 
public and the politicians and administrators in his community. 

Over and beyond this, however, sociolinguistic surveys can also have a profound 
influence on the area the) study by focusing attention on language and its im^^ 
portance, by providing a basis and stimulus for further study, and by helping build 
up interest and resources both in the area under study and in the home institutions of 
the scholars involved, whether they are nationals of the country or expatriates. 
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NOTES 



1. The present paper was Rrsi urtderttiken by Sirarpi Ohannessian. Discussions with Gilbert 
Ansre in the summer of 1972 led to his contributing a number of ideas and a framework on 
which to build the paper. A draft version was written by Sirarpi Ohannesstan and sent to 
Gilbert Ansre who suggested some changes and contributcxl sections to various parts. The 
paper also utilixes some of the ideas expressed participants at the September conference. 

2. The Yewe cult of Eweland in southern Ghana, Togo, and Dahomey is a good example. 
Members of the cult speak a specific language var^ty which is clearly akin to Ewe but quite 
distinct and understandable only to the members. This variety is presently under investi- 
gation and promises very interesting results. Also, diviners in many communities use either 
a compteteiy dtflfetent language or a variety of the usual language during the crucial mo* 
ments of worship. 

3. Many translations of holy scripturci^, especially the Bible, are meant not only to modemixe 
the language for easy understanding of Christians but also to be more easily understandable 
to the non*Christian. 

4. For tribal identity utd modern ethnicity see Prcdrik Barth, ed., Eiknic Groups and 
Boundaries: Thf Sociat Orgatiization of Cutiure Difference (The Little, Brown Series 
in Anthropology^ \%9. 

In a paper entitled *'St. Stephen of Perm and Applied Linguistics/* Charles A. Ferguson 
discusses, in quite a diflerent setting, the types of consideration to be taken into account in 
language choice* choice of an appropriate variety as standard, and in devising a writing 
system for a non-literate society. He uses as his major example the work of a fourteenth 
century Russian Orthodox bishop. In Joshua Fishman, Charles A. Ferguson and Jyoti* 
rindra Das Gupta* eds.« language ProbUma in Developing Nations, New York, John Wttqf 
and Sons, 1969, pp. 253 265. 

6. Williamson, Kay, '*Thc Nigerian Rivers Readers Project," The Linguistic Reporter 14:6 
(December I972K p. 1-2. 

7. For a discussion of what may be defined as 'language,** "dialect,** and **vanety,** see the in- 
troduction to Charles A. Ferguson and John J. Gumper2« **Linguistic Diversity in South 
Asia,*' Intemationat Journal of American Linguistics (Publication 13 of the Indiana Re* 
search Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, Part 3)26:3 (July I960)« p. vu. 

8. See K.O. Dickens, ^'Unification: The Akan Dialects of the Gold Coast,** The Use of 
Vernacular Languages in Education (Monographs on Fundamental Education), Paris, 
UNESCO, I953,pp. 115 123. 

9. See, fo: example. Report of the Commonwealth Conference on the Teaching of English as a 
Second Language held at Makarere College, Uganda from January I 13, 1961. Printed on 
behalf of the Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee by the Government Printer, 
Entebbe, Uganda, vi, 56 pp. 
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The linguistic Survey of India-Perspectives 
on Language Use 

by Prabodh B. Pandit 

Sowhete in Hindusian is the languaf^e of the village the 
Atfw^ as the language of the court and of the schf^^. 

from George Abraham Griersoit's note to the 
Seventh International Oriental Congress. 
Vienna. Scptemher 27th. IS86. 



The Uftguvitic Survey of Itidia (LSI), compiled and edited by Sir George Grierson, is 
one of the most comprehensive surveys of languages undertaken and completed by 
one scholar. To put it in Gricrson's own words, *\ . . I claim that what has been done 
tn it for India has been done for no other country in the world/*' The survey was un- 
dertaken in the last decade of the 19th century* and the editing and publication were 
completed in 1927. It consists of eleven volumes with a total of about ten thousand 
pages. It encompasses all the language-families represented in India and gives sam- 
ples, descriptions, and a vocabulary of selected words of the languages surveyed; 
". . . the number of languages spoken in that portion of Indian Empire subjected 
to the Survey amounts to 179, and the number of dialects to 544, all of which are 
described in these v(*' imes/** 

The Survey is the culmination of the machinery for data collection established by 
the then Government of India. The transfer of power from the East India Company 
to the British Crown in 1858 brought the governance of India to a new turning: •he 
mid-Victorian affluence and enlightenment had brought a new awareness of 
governance as a science and even an art. "Knowledge is power" was the slogan 
grasped in the most literal sense— to know about, to understand, and thus to master 
the situation, whether it be the life and labour of the London poor or the mosaic of 
people in the far-flung empire. The great phase of comprehensive data-collection in 
India—archaeological, ethnographic, sociological, demographic, statistical, and 
economic— had begun in the decade from 1860^ 1870. This type of activity, particu- 
larly as exemplified by the first great decennial Census of 1870-71 and the district 
gazetters, brought into focus what information was missing or could not be handled 
by routine civilian training. Gricr^on succeeded in getting the Herculean assignment 
sanctioned and centralised as he wished because the imperial philosophy of how to 
govern (so as to avoid the type of "disaster of 1857'') required systematic facts. True 
to the spirit of its origin, the LSI, as a faciual masterpiece, has been used mostly by 
fact-finding organizations like the Census rather than by any ambitious student or 
institution of linguistics. Grierson, with a comprehensive map before him, exhibited 
many valuable insights in his writings, and yet, barring an exceptional Sir Ralph 
Turner, other tatter-day scholars have considered Gricrson a mere data-collector. 

Individual scholars had already published detailed studies of the Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian language families. Sketches of grammars and translations of the Bible 
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had also been published for a number of Munda and Tibeio-Burman languages. 
Grierson himself had contributed two of the major works published before the 
Survey was undertaken: Seven Grammars of ihe Dialects and Sub-Diolects of the 
Bihari Languages (1883 1887) and Bihar Peasant Life Being a DLseursive 
Catalogue of the Surroundings of the People of that Province (1885). 
The other major contributions were Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan- 
guages by A. F. R. Ilocrnle (1880); Comparative Grammar of the Afodern Aryan 
Languages of India by John Bcamcs (1872 79); and A Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages by Robert Caldwell (1856). 

The collection, classification, and publication of data from the Survey extended 
over a period of thirty years. Grierson presented a summary of the results of the 
Survey in the Introduction of the first pari of ihc first volume, published in 1927. 
The second part of the first volume consists of "a comparative vocabulary of 168 se- 
lected words m about 368 difTerent languages and dialects.*' third part/* 
Grierson continues, "is being prepared by the competent pen of Professor Turner of 
the School of Oriental Studies. It nill be a Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- 
Ar>an Languages, for the special use of philologists. It will appear in due course, 
and will complete the Survey.*** Sir Ralph Turner's Comparative Dictionary of the 
Indo-Aryan Languages was published in 1966; a second volume. Language indexes. 
came out in 1969; and a third volume, consisting of the phonetic correspondences 
(coded by computer) is under preparation. One can say that the Survey is yet not 
quite complete!* 

Grierson submitted the proposal for the Survey to the Government in 1887. The 
proposal was a "^qucl to the resolution of the Seventh International Oriental 
Congress held at Vienna in September 1886, which Grierson and Hocrnle attended 
as otBcial delegates. The Vienna resolution proposed **a deliberate systematic survey 
of the languages of India, nearer and further, not only as ihcy exist at the present 
time, but as far back as mss. take us.*** The resolution was supported by Pres- 
ident R. von Roth and Vice-President Weber of the Aryan section as well as by a 
host of eminent scholars attending the Congress. Grierson. then the Collector and 
Magistrate of Gaya, presented a note to the Government giving an outline of the 
proposed Survey. This proposal was eventually turned down by the Government in 
189 1 , but it is interesting to note its contents. 

Grierson proposed that the Survey should be divided into three branches: (i) 
grammatical, (ii) vocabulary, and (iii) literary. The actual materials for the gram- 
mar were to be obtained from village school-teachers, with the assistance of officers 
of the Education Department; Grierson suggested that the best method for 
collecting materials for grammar would be to write the forms of Hindi grammar 
and distribute these with instructions to write opposite each the corresponding word 
in their own dialect. Similarly the vocabulary could be collected by getting 
Grierson*s Bihar Peasant Life translated in each district. Grierson had successfully 
tried this technique in his works on Bihari grammar and vocabulary. His Bihar 
Peasant Life is a veritable mine of information on village life for the dialect regions 
of Bihar— crafts and occupations* words for various types of baskets and ploughs, 
and so on. It is ''a word and object** study. Of course, this technique could be limited 
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to the Indo-Aryan Sanguage ureas only, where a working translation from Hindi 
could bt obtained. For the Non^Arjan language areas, Grierson counted on 
missionaries and, in many places, on ''native gentlemen/' Information regarding the 
literature of the dialects could be linked with the search for Sanskrit manuscripts 
(which was bdng conducted by scholars and the Government) by including a search 
for vernacular manuscripts as well. 

The whole survey was to be under one supervisory authority under which there 
would be provincial directors (about 14). It was most important that such a huge un«^ 
dertaking should be under one authority, because unless the work was done to scale 
and unless various pieces of information from one section could be compared with 
those of other sections, the work could become* as one scholar commented, *'un 
amas informe de papters asseries.** Grierson estimated that the work would take 
about three years at a total estimated cost of about Rs. 350,000. The Government 
circulated the proposal among various scholars to obtain their observations (which 
were favourable) as well as among various provincial governments. After a pro^* 
tracted correspondence, the scheme was given up because the government could 
neither spare the officers nor spend the money for the Survey. 

Grierson, however, continued his efforts and proposed an alternative. In a letter 
to the Home Department, dated February 18, 1S91, he wrote: 

Now, do you think that the Govt, of India could help me i*^ this^to make a 
collection of specimens of every language and dialect spoken in India? That i% 
not a thing that would require special men. I would gladly undertake the 
editing of the collection; so far as I was able, in my spare time, and no doubt 
others would help me. All that would be necessary would be to give me plenty 
of time, and to help me in printing, etc., I would suggest sending out forms to 
be filled up in every district, asking for the name of each dialect or language, 
and one or two other particulars, and giving a standard fable, or other extract 
for translation* A complete collection would be not only interesting but, I 
bdieve valuable.^ 



The Government responded favourably; it was also conceded that '^perhaps the 
work might usefully be dovetailed into the Census results.*'* The proposal pushed 
forward was that ^*a sort of catalogue raisonnoi should be prepared of the languages 
of India/'* It was estimated that this inquiry could be completed in three years, at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 2,000 per year. 

The proposal was accepted, and Grierson, who was by now the Opium Agent to 
the Government, was put on special duty for this work. The Survey was extended to 
the whole of India except Burma, Madras, and the Hyderabad provinces* The 
provinces covered were Assam); Lower Bengal; Nepal; the North-Westem Prov» 
inccs; the Punjab, including Kashmir and the neighboring countries: Rajputana; 
Central India; the Central Provinces; Berar; Bombay; and Sindh. together with (tn 
the case of British Provinces) the connected Native States.** Grierson planned the 
work in two stages. He explained the plan in a circular dated May 19, 1896, which 
was sent to all the political officers in the provinces. 'The first stage will consist in 
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making a rough preliminary catalogue of all the names by which every form of 
%\)eech used in the area under surve> i& known. The second stage will consist in 
collecting specimens of all the variousi forms of speech so catalogued; and of revising 
Ibe first rough catalogue by the help of these specimens/*'* 

One of Grierson*s major tasks was to identify various language names obtained 
as mother-tongues in the Census returns, since the same language might be known 
under different labels in diflerent places. Sometimes the difference might be only in 
nomenclature; sometimes it might be a dialectal difference. The plethora of Ian* 
guagc names have usually been a p\xz7lt to Census superintendents. J. A. Bains, for 
e)iample« in his General Report on the Census of India in IS9i, observed that the 
instructions issued regarding language ran as follows: 

Enter here the language ordinarily spoken in the household of the parents* 
whether it be that of the place of enumeration or not. 

The question put to those enumerated was, no doubt, simple enough, but 
even to the most optimistic Superintendent of Census, this is no reason for 
expecting a straight answer. In accordance with the general tendency noted in 
the introductory portion of this chapter* the first impulse, in many cases, is to 
return the name of the caste as that of the language. For example the potter 
gives *potterisht* the tanner *tannertsh* or the weaver *weaverish* as his 
mother-tonguc, especially if he be either a member of a large caste or a 
stranger to the locality where he is being enumerated.*' 



In his general report on the 1901 Census, Grierson has made some interesting ob- 
servations about language nomenclatures: 



Having fixed the locality of our language, it is by no means easy to get at its 
name As a rule, in Northern India, natives do not grasp the idea connoted by 
the word language,* They understand that connoted by *dialect* readily 
enough, but their minds are not trained to grasp the conception, so familiar to 
us, of a general term embracing a number of inter-connected dialects. It is as 
if we in England spoke of "Somersetshire" and 'Yorkshire* dialects but never 
used the term ^English language/ Moreover, the average native rarely knows 
the name of his own dialect, though he can recognise without difficulty the 
dialect spoken by a stranger. A man of Oudh may be unaware that he himself 
speaks AwadhI* though he will say at once that A speaks Bhojpuri, and that B 
speaks Brajbhishi. Again many dialect titles are of the nature of nicknames, 
such as Jangati, the language of the forest boor, or Rathi, that of the ruthless 
ones. JangSir, for instance, is a well-known name of the language of a certain 
tract in the PunjaD, but when you go into the tract and ask for the Jangftlf 
speakers, you ?re assured that it is not to be found here, but is the speech of 
the fellow a little further on. You go further on and get the same reply, the 
language receding like will-oahe*wisp at each stage of your progress. From all 
this it follows that, in Northern India, the language names have generally been 
invented by the English, while the dialect-names have been obtained, not from 
the speakers, but from *the fellow* who is not 'a little further on/ 
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In the first stage of the ''catalogue raisonnei'' which was to become the Lin* 
guistic Survey of India, Grierson circulated a form (see Appendix A) to be 5lled out 
for each district or tract. With the form he sent a series of instructions and a letter 
to all the officers* 

From his observations it is clear that Grierson was aware of the multilingual 
situation and resulting code^^switching situations: 

The object is to learn what natives of India call the languages which they 

themselves speak I hope it will be clearly understood that the names 

which I want entered are the names of genuine local dialects. In some parts of 
India people are more or less bilingual. A man will speak one language in his 
o%vn house and among his familiar friends* and another language* a kind of 
court language* when talking in the city bazaars, in a public court, or to a su- 
perior. It is the former language which I wish to have r^orded. . * . To take a 
concrete example: In Allahabad^ for instance, the language spoken in the 
courts, in the bauars, and lo European gentlemen is no doubt Hindustani, but 
the language (or languages) of the surrounding districts diHers widely from 
Hindustani. According to one excellent authority no less than six diflferent 
dialects are current in that single town* Hindustani should only be entered if it 
is the homc'language of any particular class or group of pco|^e. c g.« of the 
Musatman population of any town or tract.** 

The second stage of the project was to collect specimens of the languages and 
dialects. Grierson prepared a standard format for eliciting information on gram* 
mar, which he eventually edited for each dialect under the heading '^Skeleton Gram- 
mar/' A skeleton grammar uniformly occupied two pages of the Survey; each one 
was preceded by a more detailed description of the pronunciation and grammatical 
usage. In many cases, Grierson also used the data supplied by existing grammars 
and other accounts of the language. The specimens of languages were collected by 
eliciting one piece of local colloquial conversation and by a translation of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son in the local patois. The parable was selected because it 
supplied a good variety of pronominal and tense "brms and, above all, because 
translations of it were available in numerous Indian languages and dialects. A 
volume of all the available translations was prepared so that a native might listen to 
the parable in a language known to him and then repeat it in his vernacular. The 
specimens were presented in roman transcription with literal translation and a free 
rendering into English. 

Grierson used a practical roman transcription system rather than a phonetic al* 
phabet of any kind because of printing difficulties and because the data were col- 
lected by district officers who could not use phonetic alphabets. 

That Grierson was aware of the lack of phonetic sophistication in his data is evi- 
denced by the following statement from the introductory volume: 

The reader who may have to consult the volumes of this Survey will no doubt 
regret, as 1 do, the absence from its pages of any reference to the important 
subject of phonetics. When the Survey was begun that science was in its child- 
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hood. It was hardly known in India, and, even tn Europe, it had not yet sue* 
ceeded in producing an alphabetic system capable or representing alt possible 
sounds which had been universally adopted by general consent. At the present 
day, the state of afTairs is very different, and the alphabet of the International 

Phonetic Association is now familiar to every serious student of language 

In this Survey^ most of the materials have either been received from govern*^ 
mcnt officiatf, who— however familiar with the practical use of the dialects on 
which they reported may have bwn— did not pretend to be {^killed phone* 
ttcians, or else have been collected from books many authors who gave no 
real particulars regarding the sounds recorded in them* In such cases all that 
we can hope for is an approumate representation, which may or may not be 
accurate, of the various sounds, and here the use of phonetic script would give 
the reader a false sense of security thai might easily lead him astray. As it is 
obvious that one system must be used throughout, the specimens in this 
Survey have all been recorded in an alphabet based on the welUknown official 
system employed in India for the transliteration of Indian words. This is the 
system with which alt government officials are familiar, and which they can be 
trusted to employ correctly.'* 

Grierson^s materials, with notes on pronunciations, are quite consistent and 
useful. He had difficulties with tones, and he writes that he does not know how to 
transcribe them satisfactorily. Gramaphone records of a number of specimens were 
also prepared. Grierson reports in the Introductory volume that, *'At the time of 
writing (Arpii 1924) . . . altogether 218 records, illustrating 97 languages and 
dialects have been prepared.**^* 

Grierson compiled a list of 241 selected words and phrases, elicited from each 
district and '^tCt, which supplied him with data for grammatical analysis and 
subgrouptng of languages* The list is appended to every sub-group, and in the second 
part of the first volume (comparative vocabulary) he has . * endeavoured to ar* 
range some of the more important facts shown by the Survey in a form that will 
make reference easy for those interested in comparative philology."'^ Grierson gives 
a list of 216 vocabulary items in 364 languages and dialects of the world. 

One of the more interesting features of the Survey is the sampling of the writing 
systems. This was the period when printing was being newly introduced and in* 
digenotts writing systems with local cursive varieties were stwi in vogue. Grierson 
bad the sam|4es of the writing system collected from the district officers* and he fre- 
quently noticed differences in the writing systems related to occupations and com- 
munities. The variety of writing systems and the factors determining the choice of a 
cursive variety deserve more attention in sociolinguistic surveys. Grierson has sup* 
plied some interesting cases of the variety of writing systems for the same language. 
He bas given various types of ••mercantile'*— commercial— forms of writing preva- 
lent among various castes and communities of Sindh where two m^or types of 
writing systems— Nagarf and Perso-AraNc— are prevalent J* Similarly, for Kash- 
miris which also employs the same two m^or types of writing systems, Grierson 
bu given information on the varieties of cursive forms.** The same procedure has 
been followed for Panjabi.^ For each language, Grierson supplies an exhaustive bib- 
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tiography which encompasses almost all the available literature on Indian languages 
up to the date of the publication of the Survey. 

The first two stages of the Survey were completed while Grierson was in India. 
1 ^;*$e were: (a) the collection cf data on the distribution of the communtlies with the 
k ^^.uage-diatect names and (b) the collection of language specimens* including the 
vocabulary, the translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and one more piece 
of narration or conversation in the local colloquial dialect. In 1899. Grierson bad to 
return to England on medical advice. From that period onwards, the Survey work 
was conducted from England. Grierson had already received most of the specimens, 
but the work of classification, analysis, writing up of the skeleton grammars from 
the data, and supervising the printing (which was done in India) from such a long 
distance was a formidable task. Often, ihe samples required some clarification, and 
they were shipped back and forth until a suitable answer came from the source 
where the samples were collected. Later on, i^rofessor Sten Konow assisted 
Grierson in editing some volumes, but the overall supervision remained with 
Grierson. When fully published, the Survey consisted of eleven volumes (sec Ap« 
pendix B). 

The introductory volume of the Survey deals with a summary of findings of the 
Survey: a historical account of each language family and the proposed sub-grouping 
within each language family. The Survey deals with the languages spoken by about 
290 million people. The following is a summary of the number of speakers for each 
language famil) and the languages and dialects: 



Family Speaker* UnKuagcs Di«lc€l» 



Auitric 


3.052.046 


7 


14 


Tibeto-Chinese 


1.984.512 


116 


86 


Dravidtan 


53.073.261 


16 


23 


Indo-European 


231.874.403 


3S 


402 


Unclassed 


101.671 


2 


19 


Total 


290.085.893 


179 


544 



It is evident that the family which contains the greatest variety of languages is 
Tibeto*Chinese (Tibeto-Burman and Siamese-Chinese language groups). 

The LSI served the immediate requirements of the Census of India. The decen- 
nial Census Surveys brought in enormous amounts of language entries, and the 
classification of ttiese entries according to some reasonable scheme of scientific 
nomenclature based on language families and sub-groupings within a family was a 
formidable task. The LSI provided a frame of reference for the identification of Ian* 
guage and dialect. In the IS8I Census, different Provincial Superintendents gave 
some information about the languages in their provinces, but nowhere was a scheme 
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of classification for atl the languages proposed. Crierson wrote the chapter on Ian* 
guages in the 1901 Census. This chapter* which was a preliminary draflt of the later 
detailed account of the introductory voiume of the LSI, provided a scheme of 
classification which was followed in all the subsequent Censuses. Grierson also gave 
maps to mark off linguistic regions* but at the same time he was quite clear about 
the nature of such ^'boundaries''; 

When such boundaries arc spoken of, or are shown on a map, they must al- 
ways be understood as conventional methods of showing a state of things that 
does not really exist, it must be remembered that on each side of the conven- 
tional line there is a border tract of greater or less extent, the language of 
witich may be classed at will witn one or other. Here we often find that two 
different observers report different conceptions as existing in one and the same 
area, although both are right. For instance, the Census f4aces the north* 
western frontier of Bengali some twenty or thirty miles to the east of thai 
fixed by the Linguistic Survey, and I no more maintain that the Survey figures 
art right than that the Census figures are wrong. From one point of view both 
are right, and from another both are wrong. It is a mere question of personal 
equatio;ii.*' 

Unfortunately, Gricrson's maps and boundaries have been periodically used by 
political pressure groups to ''claim'' an area for a language group. These quarrels 
started with the reorganisation of states into *Minguistic provinces," and th^ still 
continue. 

The Census operations have grown. They now elicit information regarding the 
mother-tongue and other languages known to the speaker. The **two questions'* 
which deal with language data in the Censu^i elicit information about bilingualism. 
Grierson was not concerned with the information regarding bilingualism, nor did he 
obtain any systematic Information regarding language use in bilingual or multilin- 
gual communities. He was more concerned with identification and nomenclature of 
a language -itsi boundary, grammar, and vocabulary- but occasionally he gives a 
very vivid picture of language use in India. Besides specifying the features of regional 
dialects, he notices the differences between the Hter ary and colloquial varieties. He 
also frequently cites specimens of ''mixed dialects '* In his cariicr note for the 
Survey proposal, Grierson observes: 

The literary or Government language of any tract is widely different from the 
language actually spoken by the people. In some cases this is only a question 
of dialect, but in others the polite language learned by Europeans, and by na- 
tives who wish to converse with Europeans, is totally distinct both in origin 
and in construction from that used by the same natives in their homes . . . 
nowheie in Hindustan is the language of the village the same as the language 
of the court and of the school. This is true to a certain extent all over the 
world, but in India the difference bttwecn the two languages is peculiariy 
great." 

Grierson*s interest in language relationship and 'anguage*hi$tory prevented him 
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from paying more attention to language use. More lively are the accounts of the 
authors of provincial Census reports, which came out before the LSI and the 1901 
Ccnsius. (Although these authorii were not students of language* they were shrewd 
observers.) In particular D. C. J. Ibbctson*s Reptfrt on fhe Censm of Punjab 188 1 '* 
. and J. A. Baines*s General Report on the Distribution of the Papulation According 
to Mother-Tongue, Census of India hSQh deserve some attention in this respect. 
Writing about Bengali, Baines says: 

Bengal, too is the province of all others in which there is the widest gap be* 
tween the small literary castes and the masses of people. One of the results is 
that the vernacular has been split in two sections: first the tongue of the people 
at large, which, as remarked above, changes every few miles; secondly the 
literary dialect, known only through the press and not intelligible to those who 
do not also know Sanskrit. . . . For instance, when the instructions for filling 
up the Census schedule had to be translated into the vernacular for use in this 
province, the local Superintendent of the operations, a civil servant of much 
experience of men and cities, obtained versions, not from the men of light and 
leading in the capital, but from officers administering districts, who knew 
what the lieges will and can understand. A good working translation was thus 
obtained, which, when read over to a Calcutta scholar, no doubt made him 
stare and gasp, and mourn over the opportunity thus lost of giving the widest 
possible dissemination of culture in style.'* 

Though intended as a "catalogue raisonnce** (to be dovetailed into the Census 
operations), the tSI is a monumental work of linguistic erudition and scholarship. 
Grierson gave a historical account of each language family--its early stages and 
sub-groups (Grierson^s criteria for sub^grouping were the similarities in the gram- 
matical structures of languages). He was most familiar with the Indo-European* 
Indo-Aryan languages, and the LSI became a pioneering work in Indian linguistics. 
That the source material for the historical study of indo-Aryan was the colloquially 
spoken varieties-- rather than the medieval literary documents— was amply dem- 
onstratcd by the LSI. The data collected on such a vast scale made it possible for 
later scholars to interpret the history of tndo^Aryan with more refined techniques of 
comparison. A number of historical studies of different tndo-Aryan languages have 
followed the LSL Two studies in particular— Jules Bloch s Formation de la langue 
Afarathe {\919) and Suniti Kumar Chatterji*s Origin and Development of the Ben- 
gali Language {1926}— Mfhich influenced all the subsequent work in Indo«Aryan Ian* 
guages have used data from the LSI. Chatterji successfully refuted Grierson's 
classifications of Indc.*Aryan languages into *inner,** '*Outcr/* and **Mcdiate*' lan- 
guages. Grierson, in the Foreword to Chatterji's book, congratulates him for pro* 
ducing the wealth of data— with phonetic sophistications-available only to a native 
observer. Bloch's later work, L'lndo Aryan du Veda aux temps Modernes (I9i4). is 
a panoramic survey of the history of Indo-Aryan languages, which, again, is made 
possible mainly by data from the LSI. A number of individual language studies have 
followed these: Evolution of Anadhi (Baburam Saxena, 1937); The Formation of 
AfaithUi Language (Subhadra Jha, 1958); Origin and Development of Bhojpuri 
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(Udiu Naraifi Tiwari^ 1960); Formaiion of Konkani (S. M. Katre, 1942); A 
Fhonalogy of Punjabi (Banarst Das Jain, 1934); Assamese, iis Formation and De- 
vehpmeni, 2nd ed. (B. Kakati, 1962). Each of these have, of course, added and 
improved vastly on the dialect data supplied by the LSI. There have been a few at- 
tempts -cucrciscs in comparative method— to apply techniques of comparative re- 
construction and arrive at a statement of the Prolo-lndo- Aryan and its successive 
splits and compare the $ub-grouping» with those proposed by Grierson and Chat* 
tcrji. Most of these are dissertations, dealing with a selected number of Indo- Aryan 
languages and selected data of 200 to 600 vocabulary items* Some have used the 
duta fcom Grierson; some have collected their own data. The findings, necessarily, 
are inconclusive; they arc: A Test of the Comparative Method: A Historically Con- 
trolled Reconstruction Based on Four httniern Indic Languages, unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation (Franklin C. Southworth, 1958); A Controlled Historical Reconstruc- 
tion of Oriya. Assamese. Bengali and Hindi (D. P. Pattanayak, 1966); A Controlled 
Comparative Reconstruction of Bangru, BraJ. Panjabi. and Rajasthani. unpublished 
M. Litt. dissertation (Shrcc Krishnan, 1968): A Controlled Comparative Re- 
cans traction of Kashmiri- LahnJa-Panjabi-Sindhi, unpublished M. Litt. dissertation 
(Thakur Dass, 1969). 

Despite the wealth of data from the LSI, from individual language studies, and 
from the Comparative Dictionary of Indo- Aryan Languages, no attempt has been 
made at a comprehensive reapptiisal of the problem of language relationships and 
sub-groupings in Indo*Aryan. 

Following Grierson "s Bihar Peasant Life, which is a study of the vocabulary of 
the Bihari dialects, a number of vocabulary studies were prepared in Indian Ian* 
gUi&ges from time to time, many of which were unpublished disscrtatfont . 

Jules Bloch, in his Application de la cartographie d thistolre de tlndo-Aryen 
(1963), has studied the distribution of morphological features of Indo-Aryan and 
plotted on the map of India the distribution of some morphemes from the data sup- 
plied by the LSI and subsequent language studies. These provide some explanation 
of morphological innovations in Indo-Aryan and demarcate the relic and focal 
areas. Grierson^ survey provides excellent material for such studies, but very little 
work h^s been done in this direction* 

The LSft did not cover the Dravidian language area completely, and recently the 
Government has supported survey work in the area not covered by the LSI* The 
work o>i Munda has been continued by the Munda Project of the University of 
Chicago* The Department of Census and the Department of Anthropological 
Survey' continue to collect data on Tibcto-Burman and other languages and dialects 
hitherto not described. The LSI has contributed both to the practical requirements 
of the Census and to the scholarly study of languages* It may be noted, however, 
that the utilisation of the LSI towards understanding the problems of language 
teaching and language development has been neglected. The relevance of language* 
dialect description to problems of literacy and language standardisation has not 
been re'^lised in the developing countries, nor was the LSI geared to these specific 
needs. 

One of the impressions created by the enormous number of dialects and ian- 
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guagcs in India (and this number has been frequently highlighted both in the LSI 
[which underscored the need for a Survey) and in the Census) is that all these varie- 
ties of dialects and languages are interpreted as barriers to communication. The 
notion of 'linguistic area'* is relatively recent* The multiplicity of languages and 
dialects may not represent multiple barriers in communication so much as a Itn* 
guistic area with a large number of common syntactic and phonological features. 
Review and rcinterpretation of a number of "mixed languages'* and transition areas 
of the LSI« in the light of cut rent research in socioltnguisttcs, would give a better ac- 
count of language communication in multilingual communities* Multiplicity of lan^ 
guages does not appear to be a transient feature in India; speakers mairaain their 
languages even if they are amidst other language speakers. One of the features of 
multilingualism or biiingualism in India is its stability. Despite the high rate of 
illiteracy and lack of any tradition of formal language teaching (of Indian languages 
to non-native speakers), the incidence of biiingualism is significant. The Census data 
regarding biiingualism indicate that speakers of different languages live side by side« 
in considerable number in rural as well as urban areas* thereby making a sizable 
population of each language a btlinguat group. 

Why are the bilingual situations stable? When a speaker of German or Spanish or 
Yiddish migrates to America, he gives up his language after the second or third 
generation. Similarly, immigrants in other countries in Europe give up their lan- 
guages after a few generations and accept the majority language. The Indian Ian- 
guage speaker— whether it is Kannada or Panjabs— maintains his speech* no matter 
where (in India) he settles down or how long he has settled there. In order to settle 
down among other language speakers* an Indian does not have to give up his Ian* 
guage* He is welcome despite bis different language; speaking a differenl language 
does not make him an alien. The underlying acceptability of any Indian in any Indian 
cultural setting is symptomatic of a cultural identity and homogeneity at a deeper 
Icvd; it permits retention of identity markers— whether it is language or religion, 
food habits or dress habits. Continuous language contact in such multilingual com* 
munities results in a set of rules shared by diverse languages* at the same time 
retaining identity markerf.* mainly at the morphophonemic and tex;ical levels. 

Sociolinguists have asked the question* '*Why do people maintain therr Ian* 
guage?'* It seems that this b^sic question can be answered only in the context of the 
general acceptability of other language-speaking Indians in an Indian cultural set* 
ting. A sociolinguistic inquiry in India may give us a new perspective and prompt us 
to rephrase the question to* '*Why do people give up their language?** 

NOTES 

1. George Grierson* Unguistic Survey of India, reprint (Delhi* MotiUI Banarsidtss* 1967)* 
r l*p.ii. 

2. Op cii tnfn, 1*1. I* p. 18. 

3. Op. d/. infn. 1*1. I*p.i. 

4. The Comparative Dictionary in three volumes is now complete and published. See the bith 
hography. 

5. Government of India, Language Monographs. Census of India Vol. I* Part XI*C(i)* (Delhi* 
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Superintendent of Government Printing, 1961 K p. 122 and 126, hereafter referred to as 
Cemys Mompf^raphs. 

6 l-rum A. BLirth\ comments on (inerson's proposal at the Vienna Congress. In op. cit. in 
fn. 5, p. 126. 

7. Op. at. in fn. 5, p. 162. 

8. Op.iir infn. 5,p. 162. 

9. Op at. in fn. 5, p. 166. 

10. The names of the Provinces given here are those prevalent in 1896 

11. Op r/i in fn. 5. p. 202 

12. Op at infn 5, p. 310. 

13. Op. at. in fn. 5, Vol. I. Part ll-C(ii) Language Tables, p. 372 

14. Op at in fn. 5. p. 202. 

15. Op at min IJ. I. p. 194 195. 

16 Op at. m fn. I, I. I,p. 196. A complete list of records is given in Appendix llof the same 

volume»pp.4i2 424. 
17. Op at infn. I, i.2,p. iii. 
IH. Op at infn. I, VIII. I. pp. 15 21. 

19. Op at min L VIII. 2. p. 255. 

20. Op.at \f\{n. I. IX. I. p. 625. 

21. George Gnerson, IWI Cemm of India (Calcutta, Superintendent of Government 
Printing) and op at in fn. S, p. 372. 

22. Op infn.5»p. 125. 

23. Chapter V, "The Languages of the People.*' 

24. 0/3» cir in fn. 5, p. 125. 
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Assessing Multilingualism: An Abridgement 
of ^Problems and Procedures in Ethno- 
linguistic Surveys^ 

by Willir.m D. Reyburn 



I. GENERAL METHODOLOGY 

0. Introduction 

This paper is an abridgement of Problems and Procedures in Ethnolinguistic Sur- 
veys, an outline based on a pilot study in a multilingual area, by William D. Rey- 
burn, April 1956 (mimeographed for limited distribution by The American Bible So- 
ciety).^ The original paper is no longer available. The survey was carried out by 
Marie Fetzer Reyburn and the writer during ten weeks in the autumn of I9SS. The 
study was undertaken at the invitation of Dr. Eugene A. Nida for the purpose of de- 
veloping an approach to the assessment of multilingualism in order to anticipate 
more accurately the needs for Scripture translation in areas of language compe- 
titk>n* 

The original report and the present paper reflect the assumption of a dominant 
language (Spanish) and two secondary languages (Miskito and English). Insufficient 
attention was given at the time of this study to the various roles played by competing 
languages in the communication of various types of information both within the in* 
gr^up and with outsiders. 

At the request of the editors of this volume. I have not attempted to revise but 
merely to abridge the original version. 

Since the original study was largely concerned with the counting of bilingual 
traits within the various language communities, it is to be hoped that some of the 
methods suggested in this paper may be tested in the area of the survey* for a new 
generation of bilinguals has 1^ now come on the scene. 

t. Preparations 

IJ Library Research, Surveys should begin in the library where pt Ushed data on 
the area and peoples concerned may be assembled. This infor' ition may be 
abundant or noneustcit. Duplication of effort can often be avoided by securing in- 
formation from anthropological and linguistic journals as well as from less technical 
writings such as travelogues. If possible, data of the fctlowing kinds should be 
secured: (t) general cultural history; (2) ethnographical data; (3) vital statistics {if 
available]; (4) linguistic data. One should be especially careful to observe the various 



^This paper has been further abridged for this revision by eliminating an outline of a problem 
for a hypothetical Indian village— Muchopan. 
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factors of iccutturatton« as these have been operative over a space of many years. 
Non-technical writings such as travel accounts may be worthless but are sometimes 
vaiuabie for insights concerning maieriaS acculturation* as such authors arc nor* 
mally very conscious of the level of material culture found in an area. 

1,2 Cooperation with iuMonal bodies. National institutions such as government 
agencies, universities, and missions in the particular area should \k contacted in ad- 
vance and presented with the basic purposes and Procedures of the proposed work 
•ml invited to cooperate by supplying answers to detailed questions concerning: (I) 
availability and capacity of assistants and the language^ they speak: (2) trans* 
portation and communication facilities available; (3) history of any related research. 

t.S Field equipment. A tape recorder is essential as are supplies for recording 
written information. Such supplies include: 

• A S X 8 card file set up on the basts of the Outline of Cultural Materials^ thus 
providing an efficient system for handling cultural information. One must select* 
however* those cultural categories which are pertinent to the survey. 

• A supply of 5 K 8 slips for recording and filing cultural data. 

• Pencils with medium hard leads. Writing with ink is apt to be blurred by rain and 
moisture. 

•Clipboard. 

• Looseleaf notebook and paper. 

• Questionnaire forms (see Part II). 

• Paper folders, paper dips. 

The equipment one uses is normally guided by one's own experience in the field as 
well as by personal habits. 

/.¥ Satnpling. EthnoUnguistic studies which are designed to provide information 
covering a large area ^nd complex populations will require statements of two kinds: 
qualitative and quantitative. Qualitative statements are the kind usually made by 
anthropologists and sociologists and indicate the general trend of conditions and 
describe institutions such as marriage or subsistence economy as a unit. Linguistic 
statements are made about units (phonemes, morphemes, phrases) which arc 
necessarily repetitive and need little quantification for accurate statements of their 
occurrence and distribution. Whereas linguistics deals with discrete units and dis* 
counts the populational difTerences involved, ethnolinguistics deals with the cultural 
and linguistic differential of the population. The latter requires the handling of quan- 
tttative information and means that qualitative statements must be based to a targe 
degree upon counting likenesses and differences. The data of ethnolinguistics are 
concerned mainly with the status of transitional systems. Where cultures and lan» 
guages are found in compteic give-and-take situations, it is the rate and direction of 
change which wilt be of primary importance to persons such educators and 
missionaries who are making long term investments which, in some cases, a;e made 
with the tacit assumption of a static universe. 

Quantitative results of ethnolinguistic work require the use of sampling tech- 
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niques. It is very unlikely th:it reliable results can be obtained without carefbtly 
planned sampling processes. This requires a proper process of selection of the ele- 
ments to be sampled, control of the si^e of the sample* variability of the data« and 
the manner in which the results are calculated. Again the great diversity of cultural 
and linguistic patterns in areas where ethnolinguistic surveys are needed increases 
the possibility of gaining false impressions. 

Before undertaking a survey in a country, a scale of graded complexities should 
be established. This means that the lower the level of ethnolinguistic com(rfexjty« the 
more homogeneous is the culture. Consequently, a smaller sample is required. 

It is possible to determine the cultural institutions which contribute to ethnolin- 
guistic compleidties. These should be listed and observed or inquired about 
throughout the area of survey. Provided one takes several precautions, it is possible 
to state the relative complexity of each area by observing the kinds of contact situa* 
tions which are active. A list of such factors may include accessibility of roads to 
language areas; economic, political, or religious dependency status of the subor- 
dinate language group; schools in the dominant language; and industry which throws 
large numbers of subordinate and dominant language groups together* In short, one 
sedcs to locate all of the actual or potential factors which bring people together into 
contact situations. It is not enough to set down a number of such dements and list 
the villages or areas which have them. One needs also to know how long these 
contact factors have been operating and how the people have responded to them. 
Theoretically, it would be desirable to investigate alt contact factors and set up an 
index of these which will show their relative influence throughout a large area. Such 
a grading of contact complexities will serve to assist the investigator in preparing the 
detail of his survey, the construction of questionnaires, the interpretation of results, 
and in the securing of a representative sample of responses. 

IJ FUoi survey. In order that one may know what one is going to survey* it is 
essential to have some acquaintance with the subject at first hand* Prior knowledge 
msy be gained to some extent from t.l and 1.2. However, a pilot or exploratory 
survey is often much more useful. Such a pilot survey should prepare one to set up 
the complexity gradation suggested above. Also, how the information can be 
secured, what information will be relevant, and how much detail to be included 
should be answered in a pilot survey. Without a pilot survey, the investigator works 
blind and will not have a sound basis for the preparation of his survey. If a survey is 
to be made of Mexico and Central America, a pilot survey should be made first to 
outline the srecifications of the proposed survey and to classify the entire area into 
groups according to complexity. For example, the type of information that can be 
obtained in Brus Lagoon among the Misktto is not available for some of the remote 
mountain tribes of Guatemala. A sample of Miskitos showing breakdown of mat- 
ritocal marriage residence is highly important when related to the inroads caused by 
labor migration. However, matrilocal residence may be irrelevant to another area 
and its changing economic patterns. Only after making a pilot survey and classifying 
the areas should the actual survey be launch^. 

/.($ Use of assistants. In many areas it will be necessary to secure the services of 
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local iitdividuaU to a&si&t in the gathering of information. These individuals may or 
may not be available. In u^me caseii, everyone is employed in his own agricultural 
activities. It is advisable to ask abi>ut ncasonat activities so that a surve> docs not oc* 
cur at the busiest season such as planting cir harvesting. Assistants used arc em- 
ployed for two purposes: informant and investigator. It is usually easier to secure an 
informant than an investigator. When sampling a complex ethnotinguistic arca« it is 
advisable to select assistants in such a way as to permit work among people of their 
own native language. If there arc capable literate biiinguats available, one may spend 
several days instructing and working with these assistants who can then carr>' on 
most of the routine activity of a census. One should remain nearby to go over 
difficult problems. It is also advisable that one take the census of a portion of the 
area along with his assistant in order to understand better the problems that arise. If 
assistants are not available, one must often seek the use of bilingual interpreters. It 
is necessary to einptain carefully the method of the work and to give the interpreter 
ample time to learn the routine. It is probably true that the undertaking of such 
work requires eintra-ordinary patience both on the part ot the investigator and of the 
people. The matter of financial payment should be agreed upon by the researcher 
and the assistants before work begins. 

it is advisable to present the proposed survey to local government agencies and 
to local administrators. These individuals can create an uncooperative attitude 
among the poeple, which would invalidate much of the work. The effectiveness and 
parltctpation of mtsstonaries will usually depend on the overall acceptance the 
mission has bad in the area. 

2. Cultural factors 

It would be impossible to set down the complex array of cultural features of ethno- 
linguistic situations. The invcitigator must rely on his ethnological training and 
experience to guide him in the separation of cultural factors which are relevant from 
those which are irrelevant or of secondary importance. If we assume for the purpose 
of this study that a survey is concerned principally with acculturation areas in which 
speakers of culturally subordina:& languages are being assimilated to culturally 
dominant languages* we may set forth some generalizations which will serve to guide 
the investigator in bis elimination of factors to be evaluated. 

2,1 Poputatlon problems. It would be helpful to know the exact size of each Ian* 
guage population within a given area. However, one may as well face the fact that' 
this is too ideal at the present time. The problems that face a complete population 
census in nonliterate areas of wide population dispersion are formidable. For the 
purpose of ethnoiinguistic surveys, a pilot study will provide a reasonably sound 
basis for estimated population totals. In areas of mixod language populations, the 
proportional representation of each group in the area is desired. However, conclu- 
sions concerning acculturation should not be drawn from these data alone. It is the 
overall cultural control or influence that determines the relative effect of each group, 
e.g. North Americans in Puerto Cabezas« Nicaragua, do not number more than 
three families, but their effect on the entire area is vast since they determine the eco* 
nomic activities of hundreds. 
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2 J. I Estimating poputaHons. In areas where censuses have been laken« these 
should be given due consideration, paying attention* of course, to such factors as the 
motivations of the census takers and attitudes of the people concerning fear of legal 
matters, tamions, etc. Also important is the number of villages to be investigated: 
the types of aggregates and degree of dispersion, i.e, villages versus nonvillages. 
Usually it is possible to ask informants to name the villages within a restricted area, 
and then, by visiting a cross-section of these, one can arrive at a fairiy accurate esit- 
mate of the population. Local missionaries are often the best source for this in* 
formation, tt is best to do population work with the aid of maps so that areas of 
greater density may be indicated and the density of the population spread over the 
entire area may be depicted; also, economic factors normally vary from place to 
place and may show an increased migration to the areas of greater food supf^y. 
Sampling methods should be used to determine the average number of occupants 
per household (provided, of course, the proper dwellings can be identified as 
households). These calculations are valuable in quickly determining the population 
of villages where life is not too complex. The number of males may be much less in a 
given area due to occupatifmal ha/ards. and certain age groups within a population 
may be largely missing due to epidemics, childhood diseases, etc. 

Any endeavor to get accurate information concerning the absolute totals of 
population could become very expensive and time consuming. Hence it is best to 
proceed as fuiiows: (I) check for published accounts and government censuses: (2) 
check with local administrative units; (3) if I and 2 are not available, set down on a 
map alt villages known to capable informants and ask them to compare the size of 
each plotted village with the informant's own village (a complete census having been 
taken there); (4) carefully select a representative sample of villages and carry out a 
census; (5) calculate the relation of the sample to the total number of villages. These 
estimates must take into consideration the predominant settlement pattern and 
make allowances for nonviliagers who permanently live outside of the village area* 

In some cases aerial reccnnaisance may be the only way to make a total popu- 
lation estimate. Here also, a careful sampling procedure should be representative of 
the entire area. This can usually be done by plotting on a map with the help of trav- 
eled informants the positions of inhabited areas and their particular characteristics. 

2.1.2 Composition of populations. Ethnolinguistic surveys are concerned in a 
large part with the results of the contact of languages and cultures and the mixing of 
populations. In complex areas, a population composition study should be made, 
Sudi surveys should consider the following: 

• Sex ratio of males to females. This is important in calculating death rates, since 
men have a higher death rate than women. Also, the role of women in society can 
often only be understood from their excessively high ratio over men. 

• Age composition is likewise valuable because it ''Sows the age spread throughout 
the society and, since mortality mounts rapidly for the older peoi'Je, it is significant 
in calculating the death rate. 

• Ethnic and linguistic composition is of prirr ry importance in ethnolinguistic 
surveys. By sampling procedures, it is possible to determine the relative size of each 
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linguistic group within a population. Each linguistic group ^ould thai be broken 
down into other components such as sex* age, bilingualism, education* and religion. 
Each of the ethnic groups should be studied as to its social organisation, attitudes 
toward o»her groups* economic and social activities, etc. When such things as inter- 
marriage* death rate, and resisiance to out-groups are known* it is possitMe to assess 
the dynamics of bilingual situations and ihe process of assimilation or resistance to 
assimilation taking place. 

It is impossible to state the facts of acculturation and bilingual change in a com- 
munity unless we know the details of the population components which are 
interacting. Often this kind of study will reveal the depth of resistance offered by a 
linguistic minority under a politically dominant group of another language. The 
United States has many more foreign language elements in its population than, say, 
Peru; however* the assimUative effect in the U.S. is much more intense than in Peru- 

2 J Cutiyral elemenis. 

2. 2 A Cohesive ingroup attitude. A society whose social organization is tightly built 
around a unifying force will usually tend to resist outside influence. A carefbl ob* 
servation of rules of marriage residence, settlement patterns, and lines of authority 
will often show where openings are beginning to break in the social structure and 
wher«: change may be expected. For instance, if we know that an older* fixed rule of 
matrilocal residence is beginning to loosen and if we also know that the economy of 
the particular group is unstable and that there is a desire to seek ernployment, we 
may be able to predict that assimilation would accelerate rapidly if a nearby In* 
dustry were established. If a rigki matrilocal rule of residence shows no signs of 
clange even in spite of tabor migration for males, we cciuld expect ?hat the tempo of 
assimilation would be considerably retarded due to the fact that chUdren would 
continue learning their native language in their mother*s home and only males would 
learn the dominant language as adults. 

2.2.2 Sense of security or insecurity. This factor may be related to many aspects of 
a peo{Me*s life in complex ways. The decay of a political system which has run its 
course* the threat on economic continuity due to floods and pests* mistreatment by 
other ethnic groups, an awareness of being tcchnolopcally backward* and many 
others are things which should be investigated to determine the relative sense of se- 
curity or insecurity maintained by the group. 

2.2 J General social visibility. One should pay particular attention to those factors 
which determine the social horizon of a group. Some people do not compare ihdr 
way of life with others. However* some people are very conscious of discoverable 
cultural differences and proceed to select those things which th^ wish to attain. In 
this connection, the role of the school is very important. 

2J^4 Desire to Innovate. In all cultures there are probably innovators. One should 
determine if the desire to Innovate is a general attitude or if there are particular in- 
dividuals who arc the innovators. The prestige role of these people should be inves U* 
gated to determine their overall effectiveness. 
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2J.5 ^'eed for assimitadon. By observattoti And dtscussioii with individuals in the 
iociety, one can determine the real and imaginary needs for assimilation. It ii fairly 
safe to say that assimilation does not take place unless it is felt to be necessary by 
the subordinate group. The factors which determine this status may be exceedingly 
complex and of considerabte historical depth. 

2.2.6 MolfiJiiy, Communications, roads« seaports* airlines, vehicles* and railroads 
are important factors in allowing people to move out of their group and seek em- 
ployment elsewhere or to admit foreigners. 

2.2.7 Other features. 

INDUSTRY* Both the industries that exist in an area and the local resources which 
are potential industries are important. An industry and a road may cause more bt- 
Itngualism in one generation than has taken place in ten without these. 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION. The scbool plays an important rote in bilingualism in 
areas where a dominant language is established and is used in education. The 
following are some of the points which should be observed: 

• Composition of the student group, i.e. what proportion of the students are 
native speakers of the dominant language? How are the>* divided as to age and sex? 

• Average years of school attendance* i.e. what level of schooling do most of the 
children attain? 

• How effectively do children command the dominant language at the various 
school levels? 

• What proportion of the total of school-age children are regularly attending 
school? 

• What opportunities outside school does the student have to contact native 
speakers of the dominant language? 

• What is the ratio of dominant language-spcaking teachers to the students? 

m What is the attitude of these teachers toward the use of the nondominant Ian** 
guage? 

• Extent of opportunities to continue education b^ond primary level.. 

• The use of nondominant language in school-related activities, e.g. recreation, 
going to and from school, etc. 

• If both the subordinate and dominant languages have a written tradition, how 
does this affect the learning of the dominant written form? 

• A graded scale of the student group should be set up from the first to the last 
grade showing the degree of linguistic transfer in understanding, speaking, reading, 
writing, and thinking in the categories of the dcminant language. The purpose of 
such studies is to inquire into the extent to which the new language is internalized in 
the behavior of the learner. Comparison should also be made to find out what takes 
place in the language behavior of the student who leaves school and hai^ little or no 
contact with the dominant language. 

• In areas where stuftents have little or no contact with speakers of the dominant 
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Itntuage^ observations should be made concerning the coverage of the school in the 
entire area of the chi!d*s daily life« i.e. schools in many areas are completely divorced 
from the practical area of daily living and consequently the acquired school vocabu- 
lary is insuflictent for expressing the problems of getting a living and growing up. 
Schools in these situations have little effect on life style of the child unless he 
continues into secondary education and acquires a set of values outside his home 
community* 

NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS. It is important to know to what extent a group of 
subordinate people believe themselves to be a functioning part of a national political 
unit. 

CHURCHES* The acculturation role of the church complex, whether of a nationa! or 
foreign body* should be studied. 

GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES, REAL AND EXPRESSED. What actual or potential interest 
does the government hold for the area and its inbat»tants? 

ATTITUDES TOW ARDs THE SUBORDINATE LANGUAGE. It is common in Latin Amcr* 
ica for Indians to look down on their language after they learn from the Spanish that 
Spanish is a language and that their unwritten tongue is only a ^'dialect/* The feeling 
is more complex than this« however* as the attitudes do not often change after the 
Indian language has been put into written form. 

An analysir. of the kinds of data suggested above should serve to prepare an 
anthropological background from which to view the facts of language change and 
assimilation. 

2 J BHiftgualism. A general methodology for cthnoUnguistic surveys cannot en- 
compass all of the complexities involved* because these are mainly cultural. 
However* an approach is needed which wilt enable the investigator to classify his 
area of study into types of btlingualism, for the bilingual is a main element of his 
study. A full typology of linguistic acculturation has never been worked out* and 
much correction and adjustment will be needed to design a valuable tool of 
classification and analysis. 

The purpose here is to set up graded types of linguistic acculturation. When a 
number of regions within a large political or cultural area can be classified and sup- 
ported with cultural analysis* it will be possible to see at a glance the overall trends 
for a sizeable area containing numerous ethnic and linguistic groups. 

Before setting down an attempted typology* it will be necessary to list briefly 
some of the basic assumptions of ethnolinguistic studies. 

# Normally* a socially cohesive group with a common cultural tradition needs 
only one language for its cultural need. 

• Languages in contact situations are subject to change* especially in the process 
of borrowing vocabulary. 

9 When two or more languages com:^ together* a complex setting of cultural fac* 
tors (usually related to contrasts of dominance-prestige versus submission) deter* 
mines the languages which will undergo assimilation. 
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• Bilingual indivrduals wilt increase in number tn proportion to the need felt by 
the monolinguals and thdr opportunity lo have dir^t access to the other language. 

• In the process of assimilation to a second language, the rate of linguistic 
assimilation is related to the rate of cultural assimilation. 

• The tempo of assimilation is determined mainly by the willingness of the sec* 
ondary group to be assimilated and their socially and psychologically felt need for 
assimilation. (There are, however, examples of forced assimilation.) 

• Linguistic factors arc operative in bilingual and assimilaiive process, but these 
gre very secondary to cultural factors. 

• BUingualism does not normally result from ^'studying'' the other language bui 
from vital contact in the practical aflfairs of everyday living. 

• Every normal human child learns at least one language* 

In ethnolinguistic studies it is the bilingual individual who is of primary interest, 
since such persons are the leaders or innovators in what may or may not be a trend 
towards assimilation. However* it is obvious that individuals who have contact with 
another language may know very little of that language or may be considered the 
equivalent of native speakers. Hence it is necessary to classify bilingualism at the in* 
dividual level befote proceeding with the classilication of language areas. Since bi- 
lingualism means the utilization of two languages (multilingualism being included 
here), it is necessary to indicate that languages can be used in several ways. If wc 
wish to include the use of visual symbols, there are, for practical purposes, four ele- 
ments of language which may be employed in the communication process: reading* 
writing, understand, and speaking. These factors we will call Communication Ele- 
ments (CE). 

2JJ Communicailon Elemenis. 

R Reads. A person who only reads a foreign language. He does not write 
it. speak it, nor understand its spoken form. This is commonly found among people 
who teach themselves to read foreign languages, particularly dead languages; but 
reading alone is seldom operative in language-culture contact situations. 

R»W Reads and Wrifes, These persons can read and write a foref^n Ian* 
guage without understanding the spoken language or speaking it. This is the case 
when one studies dead languages or the same as R with the add^ capacity to write. 

U Understands. These arsons have become accustomed to hearing a 
foreign language spoken and understand the meaning of spoken messages but do not 
speak it themselves. This is commonly found among people who hear a language 
spoken about them but who do not have the need for speaking the language. This is 
often the case of national servants working in the homes of foreigners. It is also 
sometimes true of foreign language students or persons who are in the process of be- 
coming bilingual* 

U-S UnderstandS'Speaks. These people understand and speak a language 
but do not read or write. This is the nonliterate. 

U-S-R Understands-Speaks-Reads. Since reading is a less learned ac- 
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tivily than writing, many tndtviduats acquire the ability to read without teaming to 
write. This is especially true in less schooled areas of the world. 

II-S*R-W L ndersfQnds-Speaks-ReaJi-tt>ifex. These people have posses- 
sion of the two dements of normal human communication as well as the use of 
visual symbols for reading and writing. 

We wish also to be able to designate the degree of bilingualism in a somewhat 
quantitative sense. This can be accomplished with accuracy only by careful exami- 
nation and by setting up a well graded scale of difTerjnces. For our purpose* 
however, which seeks to assess trends, the quantitative distinctions in individual bi- 
lingual capacities are not so important. A quantification would be desirable, 
however, which separates bitinguols into at least two groups--those who acquire the 
second language as children (under 14 years) and those who acquire it as adults. This 
is an important criterion for dividing bilingual capacity. It is usually the case that a 
second language acquired in childhood, if continued, is more perfectly acquired than 
a second language acquired in adulthood. 

We may represent the kinds of bilinguals by the use of a simple scheme pre- 
sented below which we will refer to as the Cftronological Bilingualism Classification 
(CB).* If we let A stand for complete mastery of the dominant language and B 
stand for the complete mastery of the subordinate language, we can say that A and 
B are monolingual individuals. (In dealing with actual languages, it will be best 
to use the initial letters of the languages concerned), i and b will represent an in- 
complete mastery of A and B. We do not attempt here to state the degree other 
than as full mastery (i.e. being accepted as a native speaker by native speakers) 
versus incomplete mastery. The order of letters indicates the chronological order 
in which the languages were acquired, g represents childhood learning, while i rep** 
resents adult learning, i is not required in practice after the first letter which in- 
dicates by its position that the language was learned in childhood. 

2J*2. Chronological Bilingualism. 



A 


dominant monolingual 


B 


subordinate monolingual 


A,B, 


dominant with full mastery of subordinate learned in child* 


hcN>d 


A|b| 


dominant with partial ma&tery of subordinate learned in 


childhood 


A|8, 


dominant with full mastery of «uburdinale learned as adult 


A,b, 


dominant with partial mastery of subordinate learned as 


adult 


BiA, 


subordinate with full ma&tery of dominant learned in child* 


hood 


Bifti 


subordinate with partial mastery of dominant learned in 


childhood 



*The use of upper and lower case letters for distinguishing types of bilinguals is an elaboration 
of the one presented by Einar Haugcn in The SarHcgian Language in America. A Study in iW- 
lingual Behavior, Vol. II (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953). 
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B| A| subordiiuie mih full master)' of dominant learned as adult 
B^Bi subordinate Hiih partial mastery of dominant learned as 
adult 

•iBt partial dominaol with full mastery of subordinate learned 
in childhood 

k|At partial subordinate with full mastery of dominant learned 
in childhood 

The above twelve cta^&cs of bitinguals represent combinations of two languages 
from the point of view of acquisition in chtldhuud or in adulthood and with the 
accompanying" distinction of full mastery and partial mastery. It will be noted 
that AfBi and BiAj would be special cases, as one does not normally learn a 
language to complete mastery in adulthood. Also, tp B| and b| A| would represent 
special cases in which one tmperfecily acquires a first language but gains full mas- 
tery of a second language in childhood. There are pathological cases which need 
not be con<»idcred, e.g. tiBa^ tibi, tibj^biAi, etc. It is understood in this 
scheme that one*s first language need not be just a single language, e.g.: 

A| A| 
B, C| 

In these cases the bilingual fcarns two languages simultaneously in his youth* One 
may also acquire bilingualism over an extended period of time, e.g. Aib^Cidi. 
Given special circumstances, one may acquire such combinations as Atbid, in 
which one language learned as an adult is imperfectly learned and the other per* 
fectly acquired. It is important in these classilications thaf a childhood (first) 
language means one that was spoken continually from birth to at least puberty 
and that the child was fully accepted as a native speaker of his language. Al* 
though it is not usaaity necessary, it is possible to indicate that a childhood or 
adult language has been lost, e.g. ^BgiCt^di. It is highly improbable that 
a human can completely forget a completely learned childhood language which is 
spoken under normal communication density from birth to 12 or 14 years in the 
cultural and societal setting of the language. Hence« assuming that A| is &o 
learned, we would not expect to Hnd ( A| \bi. However, it may be possible for A| 
or A|b2 to be partially forgotten, in which case we may indicate the following: 

H" 

This is the case of many adult immigrants in America who acknowledge con- 
siderable loss in their original language capacity and who «iave not acquired 
American tnglish to full acceptance. Distinctions of this type take us closer to 
the detailed study of language change produced when learning another language, 
which is more properly a linguistic study than an ethnoiinguistic one. 

The two classitications above are extremely useful in preparing ethnoiinguistic 
data on a particular group. It is also essential to determine the numerical relations 
obtaining between Communication Etemenis and Chronological Bilingualism before 
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attempting to analyze and interpret tr«;nds of linguistic acculturation* Ideally* an 
ethnolifiguistic investigation will show the numerical components of bilingualism 
(CB) and the distribution of communication dements (CE) for a population at a 
given time. In order that the rate of change in assimilation can be shown, it is 
necessary that CB and CE information be secured over a period of several genera* 
tfons. This added time depth clement, when related ito cultural information, provides 
a picture of assimilation which can be stated numerically* Also, it makes it possible 
to show graphically the precise method as welt as the tempo of change. If we w^re to 
attempt this operation w^th cultural factors, the material would be far too complex 
for tack of discrete elements with w hich to operate. 



it. THE SURVEY 

7. Survey in Honduras 

I f Gfographicat and cultural sefting. The area of the Honduran survey lies in the 
Department ufCoton along the scacoast of the Caribbean between S3' and 85* west 
longitude ana between tS* and 16* north latitude. The shore line east from Iriona 
runs slightly south of east to Patuca Bar, where it cuts sharply to the southeast* The 
total coastal line is approximately 200 miles from Iriona to the Rio Coco, the 
disputed boundary between Honduras and Nicaragua* 

The Department of Colon is divided into eight municipalities, with a total popu- 
lation of 35,465. S. The area of the Honduran survey lies in the municipality of 
Iriona, which records a total population of 9,599, of which 2,7S0 are classified as 
urban. The political administration is practically nonexistent in isolated areas of La 
Musquitia* There is, however, a ^comandante** who serves as a police official over 
» number of Miskito villages. Each village in turn his a subcomandante who is 
usually a Spanisb-speaking person* Otherwise, a local Misquito serves the post* 
There is no remuneration, and not much prestige is attached to the job, for the prin* 
cipal person in a village is a Mis<)uito Moravian pastor or a Moravian missionary* 

The linguistic groups that inhabit the area in order of their numerical populations 
are the following: (I) Miskito; (2) Spanish; (3) English; (4) Paya and Sumu. The 
Carib are consideroi outside the actual survey area. According to figures gathered 
during the registration of families for the distribution of relief packages, the Miskito 
Indians in Honduras may number as high as 8,000. However, other estimates place 
the figure closer to 5,000* The 1945 Honduras census lists a total of 4,436 Indians in 
Colon. The registration of families for the distribution of relief packages in the 
Caratasca Lagoon area was carefully controlled by the Moravian missionary at 
Caurquira* This itgtstration totaled 4,S35* It is reasonable that this figure repre* 
sents not more than half of the total Honduran Miskito population. Hence S,000 is 
probably a fair estimate. Due to the absence of exact figures, it is difficult to calcu* 
late the increase or decrease in Miskito population. However, there is every reason 
to believe that the population is steadily increasing* 

The Miskito Indians in Honduras reprci^ent a racial blending of negroid and 
mongoloid characteristics. The dominance of negroid physical characteristics is 
found throughout the entire Miskito population out is more marked in Honduras 




than in Nicaragua. The former have most likely been aflcctcd by the English 
speaking negroes from British Honduras who have intermarried with the Miskttos 
over many generations. 

The English speaking element is made up of bilingual Miskitos as welt as l:nglish 
speaking negroes from the islands and from British Honduras. Their number is hard 
to estimate, as they are physically inconspicuous in Miskito society but arc of 
considerable cultural importance. 

The Spanish*speaktng element tends to remain as such rather than to mix with 
the Nf isktlos. There are« however, some cases of admixture. This group is conscious 
of its major political and economic roles and does not feel the necessity of identify- 
ing it^lf with the Miskito people. 

The Paya are a ver> secondary element in the o' picture. They »rc rapidly 
decreasing, and most of them appear to be bilingual ya and Miskito. The Sumu 
arc likewise a small group which have had closer Spanish contact, since ihey live in 
denser Spanish-speaking areas. They are largely bilingual in Sumu and Spanish. 
Their main location is in Nicaragua. It is interesting to note that the Paya and Sumu 
arc of distinct Indian physical makeup, since they have not intermarried with the 
negroes* 

The Carib, although outside the survey area, are an extremely valuable contrast 
to the Miskito, their nearby neighbors. The Carib arc a west African type who have 
taken over an Indian language and certain aspects of its material culture. However^ 
the Carib possess certain characteristics which are not often found among 
American Indians. The Miskito have intermarried with the English-speaking 
negroes, but in the process the offspring have been raised in a dominantly Indian so* 
ciety amidst Indian values. In brief, the Miskito have assimilatoi the negroei who 
have not been built into a society of their own through which they could perpetuate 
their own way of life in competition with Miskito culture and society. 

I J Organizing (he Honduran Survey. Our purpose was to determine the following: 
(a) geographical areas we should work in; (b) questions we could get answers to that 
would be retiabte and provide information of an ethnolinguistic nature; (c) kinds of 
information we could gather through observation of local acttvitiet, through tnfor- 
mant interviews, and through census^^taking. We assumed that cultural information 
would be secured throuijh observation and informant interviews and that this in- 
formation would be necessary to assist us in analyzing and interpreting detailed in- 
formation on bilingualism and the tempo of linguistic assimilation. 

To answer (a), we set up a scale of cultural and linguistic diversity which showed 
the crude comparative cultural diversity for ten Miskito villages. Items which were 
chosen to determine degree of complexity were those factors which arc operative in 
bilingual situations in La Mosquitia: (I) presence of 3 or more languages; (2) easy 
access by air or sea; (3) presence of school; (4) presence of church with 2 language 
services; (5) presence of stores; (6) presence of nearby industry; (7) presence of mi- 
grant males; (8) presence of foreign missionary; (9) presence of radios; (10) presence 
of resident non-Miskito monolinguals* These 14 points (I contains 3, 2 contains 2, 4 
contains 2) are easily determined (degree of literacy, for example, is not usually 
known as easily as the number of radios and schools). If a village possessed each of 
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the above, it wis rued at 14. A icale was then constructed showing the relative 
position of each village. The least accuhurated village theoretically should possess at 
least I point (the existence of t language). The results showed: 



With this scale it was possible to sample a cross section by working at both eii-* 
tremes as well as in the middle* The conslnictton of such a scale before visiting these 
points in the survey assumes the presence of people who know the area and who can 
provide accurate information. It was necessary to select these obvious features 
which were well known to informants. 

In order to answer (b) and (c) above, it was necessary to construct a set of ^guide 
questions*' which were used to begin the detailed investigation of a village. These 
were of two types— Village structure and Censu^^taking— and were constantly re* 
vised throughout the work. 

The detailed study of Brus Lagoon was set up in the form of a set of questions 
aimed at investigating the extent of bilingualism and associated cultural factors. The 
gttkfe used in Brus Lagoon is given below. 

House occupants: (es« %acu\ to\% pUct of hirth. 

E^caiton: amount, place* lan|ua|c of tnttruction, thikiren ^ho have left school* 
children presently in school* literacy* m what languages. 

Languaget: spoken, «^hich teamed firit, where each learned, language used in home, ian* 

guage preferred, reasons for preference. 

Literature: Mtskito Tesument, Spanish Bible, other; use. 

Church aflUiation (yes or no). 

Race mixture: race or nationality of self, spouse, parents and grandparents of both self 
and spouse. 

Interethnic attitudes: tovi^ard Cartb, Paya, Sumu, Spanish, and l:nglish speakers. 

tJ The svrvey. M.R. secured a capable Ulingual assistant whom she taught to 
assist ber in the house-to-house interviews. The work in Brus Lagoon lasted four 
wwka. When M.R. began work in Brus Lagoon. W.R. made a trip to survey the 
areas of Pai^aya (Carib), Eban, KokobUa, Rio Platano* Patuca Bar« Caurquira* 
Guampusirpi, Brawila^ Wawina« and Ahuas. Approximately two weeks were spent 
by W.R. on the itinerant surv^. The value of the separate working by W.R. and 
M.R. in Honduras wu twofold: first, to concentrate in one village and second, to re* 
late the findings of this village (Brus Lagoon) to the general picture throughout the 
•feaofLaMosquitii. 

Some problems encountered in the gathering of information were the following: 



Brus l^agoon 
Caurqutra 
Paluca Bar 
Kokobila 
Ahuas 



14 

13 
II 
10 
8 



Paptalaya 
Wawtna 
Guampusirpi 
Auca 

Eban 



7 
7 
7 
5 
4 
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• The diiadvtnt«fe of working through interpreterft. Loss of vatuftble in* 
formation u an tnevttabte ftct« iind at the same time one gathers tnformation whkh 
may be the interpreter's contrtlmtion to the informant't reply. 

• Keeping the i^uestions short and to the point yet interesting enough so that at* 
tentk^n would not lag. 

• In&uRicient time to check carefully on detailed types of bilingualism. 

• ProMems inherent in the questions such as those nhich require considerate 
recall on the part of the informant. 

Consunt endeavors were made to investigate the tempo of change across 
generation levels. Questions were built into the interviews which ^tre designed to 
elicit these generational differences. Another technique emptoyod was a **values 
examination'' of the upper two school grades in Bnts. 

1.4 Stme results. It would be of value to present a detailed cultural analysis of 
ethnolingutstic findings in each area where surveys are made. Only in this way can 
numerical results become fully meaningful. Since the content of this report is pri* 
martly methodology only, an outline of results will be given here. 

It IS hardly necessary to add that the kind of results obtained in this initial invetti* 
gation should not be thought of as the best nor the only results that an ethnolin- 
gutstic survey may provide. In the Honduras survey, the main problem was that of 
designing and conducting a survey at the same time. The susgcsiions presented in 
this report may enable an investigator to proceed more rapidly and elficiently in the 
organization and eniecution of a survey than was possible in this preliminary at- 
tempt. Below will be given some ethnolinguistic findings taken exclusively from the 
Brus Lagoon data and a brief outline o^ cultural information related to these find- 
ings. 

In Brus Lagoon occupants of 82 houses (in this case S2 percent of the total in 
Brus Lagoon) were interviewed. The total population of Brus Lagoon at the time of 
iht investigation was 539 persons divide as indicated in Table I (see Appendiii A). 

In addition to the Miskito population, there are twelve Spanish monolinguals 
(eight are teachers or teachers' wives) and one multilingual missionary famUy. Other 
foreigners married into Miskito families are counted in the population total. 

Inter\iews taken in Brus Lagoon were concerned more with the distribution of 
communication elements than with the actual occurrence of chronological bilingual 
types. However, it has been possible to reconstruct the CB types from the data. In 
the two listings given below, a total of 208 adults are listed by CB types. These in* 
elude the Spanish monolinguals in Brus Lagoon, since they are an extremely 
influential CB type. The age divisions making up the CB types are as follows: 



Males Fewtks Taeal 

over 60 10 ^2 22 

25 59 6J 75 118 

16 24 JSL M 

92 116 201 
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The 20i adulu conKiiiuie tHent>>tMO di&tinguishabie CB types which are listed 
(kIow. Abbreviuiiuns uied are M m Mikkilo. SsSpiiniKh.andEeHnglish. 



t.UtA V. 4M»jCj 16. ISmj 

2 MMs, 10. 4MC2IJ 17. ISmiCj 

y iJM.j II. 2Mei E 

4. 14 S 12. 2Me|S2 S 

5. VMc|i, J M 19 • 

6 SMmCj ^ 21. I Li,m, 

7 Miiei .. 20. • Eu,m2 
I. 4Me,t2 



2:. ItSjmj 

IS. t Sni| 



The prupurtional represeniittion of CB types among the 208 adults in Brus 
Lagoon it: 



M 


J5 5". 


Me|t2 


m 


Ml, 


26-. 




i.n 


M»3 


7.2". 




1.9% 


S 


6.7% 




.95% 




4.3% 


ME.sj 


.95% 


Ms|«j 


J.K% 


SCiRIi 


.95% 


Ms,C| 


3.3% 







Since these dau do not show CB types by generations, it is necessary to indi- 
cate the CB types by age groups. In order to do this, two tables are given which 
show tite absolute number of CB's according to age and %c% (see Appendix A). 
The proportional distribution of CB by age groups is shown for the CB*s of the 
first table only; all numbers arc expressed in percentages. 

The fin components of the CB typc$ in Brus Lagoon are M m« S s, E e. These 
components are distributed as follow s: 

M 49% 
m 2\ 
S b\ 
s 30% 
E 2\ 

CB component distribution is represented graphically in Table 4« and the distribu- 
tion ofCE to CB types is given in Tables S and 6 (see Appendix A). 

From the data and taUet, it it possible to see at a glance the bilingual itatut of 
Bnit Ugpofi with respect to the living adolt population. White no attemiM will be 
made to <kai ftUly with the childr^ here* it should be possible to state that at least 
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7S percent of the children of Brui tagoon wit contain an Hi component in their CB 
type through contact with school* ^htch is by fur the most efTective and elTtcient 
school operating In ihc survey area. The present adult population shows component 
f as 30 percent and M as 49 percent. Wc can expect in another generation 
considerable loss In E and e which will go over to % and M mil not drop much 
simply because the total number of people who possess a component \l wilt in the 
next gencfation be more than those possessing any other component. Howi:ver« the 
loss of £ and c will go not to M but to S. and m. The difficulty in stating the tempo 
of assimilation in this case is due to the fact that information was not gathered in 
t?rms of generation levels. We must have some idea of the numerical distribution of 
CB types in depth as well as relative population Tigures at each level. This in* 
formation* when accompanied by cultural data* enables us to make more accurate 
and detailed siatcments of ;he rate of assimilation. 

From the CE-CB tables it may be observed that 67 individuals read Miskito* 55 
rc^d Spanish* and 3 read English. (Some individuals read two or three of these lan- 
guages.) 40 percent of the adult mslet investigated are literate* while 21 percent of 
the female adults investigated are literate. 70 percent of the literate males read 
Miskito and Spanish; 40 percent read only Miskito* 47 percent of the literate fe- 
males read Miskito and Spanish; 40 percent read only Miskilo. The vast majority of 
the present children will read Spanish as well as Miskito. 

In Brus Lajoon 27 houses possess both Miskito and Spanish Scriptures* 19 
houses possess only Miskito Scriptures* and 3 houses possess only Spanish Scrip- 
tures. Thirty-three (40 percent) of the bouses visited possess no Scriptures. 

/.¥./ Some culfural faaors. A detailed discussion of the cultural data which must 
be gathered to interpret the meaning of ethnoltnguistic findings would take 
considerably more space than can be given here* since our primary concern in this 
paper is the development uf a method for eihnolinguistic surveys. Hence a very brief 
outline will suffice to indicate some of the kinds of information that are relevant. 

Parent-child attitudes toward the dominant language and culture were 
considered. A survey of adults in Bnis Lagoon and especially outside of Bnis La- 
goon shows that 95 percent of those parents express some feelings against the 
"^ladinos.** By way of contrast* however* the student investigation shows that (I) 
Spanish is said to be by far the ""most tmportani** language; (2) that all of the 
students questioned desire to continue their education in tN: interior; (3^ 50 percent 
wish to marry a Spanish monolingual; (4) alt students desire a ^profession'' as pas- 
tor or teacher; (5) all agree that the head of the school has been the most influential 
in their lives; (6) books are presently the most important possession for 90 percent: 
(7) the missionary is given by 70 percent as more important than medicinc-man or 
teacher; (S) 100 percent prefer to read the Bible in Spanish; (9) 75 percent prefer to 
pray in Spanish* 25 percent in Miskito; (iO) 100 percent prefer to sing in Spanish; 
(I t) 90 percent prefer to hear a sermon in Spanish* 10 percent in Miskito; (12) 80 
percent have Scriptures in Miskito and Spanish* 20 percent only in Spanish; (13) 80 
percent plan to be teachers* 20 petcent plan to be pastors; (14) 100 percent say the 
church and school are the most civilizing instruments in La Mosquitia; (15) 100 per- 
cent desire their younger siblings to attend school. 
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The values expressed by these children may coexist with i basic resentment for 
the ladino. However, the desires of the young school products will be extremely im- 
^rtant in directing the trends of their assimilation. At present the Brus school has 
twelve graduates in the interior who are taking advanced work, Ic, beyond the sixth 
grade* 



2. Survey in Nicaraf^ua 

2.1 Geographical and cultural seiting. The areas of the Nicaraguan survey are sep* 
arated into three distinct types culturally and geographically: (a) an extension of ap* 
proximately 130 miles along the Rio Coco between Kum and Asang« (b) the port 
towns of Puerto Cabczas and BIuefiidds« and (c) the mining community of Bonanza 
in the lowland hills of the interior* Geographically, the Nicaraguan side is much the 
same as in Honduras* with river forests^ pine covered grassland savannahs* and 
seacoast. 

Historically, the area has been subjected to more intensive culture contacts with 
both the English and Spanish than has Honduras. The British maintained a sort of 
remote control on the area through alliance with Miskito kings until the V S. forced 
Britain to relinquiih its control in I860. This act gave the Nicaraguan government in 
Managua its first opportunity since the Independence movement to extend its sov« 
eretgnty to the Atlantic coast. However* the central government was unable to in* 
corporate the area into the national economy due to its very d * rent ethnic and lin- 
guistic composition and its almost complete geographical isolation from the interior 
of the country. (As late as I9SS* there was no road connecting Bluefields with 
Mangua.) In 1894 President Zelaya forcefully took possession of the coastal area* 
and the Nicaraguan government has been making slow but decisive attempts to es- 
tablish Spanish dominance along the Atlantic coast area. 

The linguistic groups which inhabit the Nicaraguan area are Miskito* English 
Creoles* Spanish, and two secondary Indian groups— Sumu and Rama. The Miskito 
population inhabits the banks of the Rio Coco from the sea inland to the hilts~a 
distance of over 300 miles by river. They are also located along the coast south as 
far as Pearl Lagoon. The English-speaking Creoles are located mainly in the port 
towns of Cabo Gracias, Puerto Cabczas* and Blueiietds. Spanish speakers are found 
in the same areas. Spanish* Miskito* and* to a lesser extent* the Creoles are also 
found in the interior at Bonanza and Siuna--the two mining districts. The Sumu in 
Nicaragua are somewhat analogous to the Paya in Honduras in that they are 
numerically subordinate (probably not numbering over 500 in all). In Miskito are^s 
they are linguistically acculturated to Miskito* and in Spanish areas they are quite 
assimilated to the Spanish. ThQ^* like the Paya, have not mixed with the negroes. 
The Rama are an extremely small group estimated to number less than 200 who live 
on Rama Cay* an island south of Bluefields and scattered along the coast 
southward. The Rama are largely acculturated to the Creoles and appear to have 
married among the Creole population. According to informants* most of the Rama 
are bilingual in Rama and English. 

2.2 The survey schedule. The Nicaraguan survey was designed to sample Miskito 
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communUics on the Rio Coco--two towns of mixed population on the coast and one 
in the interior. A total of 9 locations were visited. A questionnaire was drawn up and 
used in six of the nine locations: Puerto Cabczas, Blucficlds, Bonanza, Waspan, 
Asang« and San Carlos. Local assistants were trained to work in the various areas 
and cooperated in the collection of data from some 2,000 interviews. Six weeks were 
spent collecting the information in Nicaragua, making ten weel.s for the entire 
survey. In addition, two weeks were required to transfer the data to n^nched cards 
and another week in sorting and tabulating results. 

The problems encountered in the Ntcaraguan survey were basically similar to 
those in Honduras. However, the size and cultural complexity of the areas in 
Nicaragua greatly increased the problems of securing a reliable representative view 
of the ethnolinguistic situations. 

The difficulties faced were partially offset by the availability of capable Spanish^ 
English, and Miskito-spcaking assistants (quite a few handled alt three languages) 
who did a very outstanding job in the hou$e4o*house interviews. In attempting to get 
representative samples, the procedure normally involved obtaining estimates of the 
proportional population in each area and then deciding how many interviews would 
be needed (row eaph portion of the population. This situation was controlled in so 
far as possible by assigning each assistant to an area related to his particular lan- 
guage and background. This was not alwa>s easy to do because English and Spanish 
speakers are quite intermingled in their settlement patterns in the three main survey 
areas. The Miskito settlements are usually rather separate and control was easier to 
maintain, 

2 J Questionnaires. Interviews were guided by questions which were designed to 
assess the extent of bilingualism and related cultural factors. Some of the questions 
we sought to answer through the interviews are the following: 

• What proportion of the Spanish people are having direct access to the English 
and Miskito people in these languages? 

m What portion of the Miskito people have direct access to the Spanish and 
English in these languages? 

• What portion of the English people have direct access to the Spanish and 
Miskito in these languages? 

• Over a period of generations, what is the trend of unidirectional and multidi* 
rectional communication? 

• What are the social and cultural factors that are most determinative in the 
process of (a) becoming bilingual and (b) becoming assimilated into dominant 
monolingualism? 

• What is the role of reading, writing, and published literature in the changing 
scene of a bilingual community? 

The questions that were used in the questionnaire pose certain problems which 
make some aspects of the questionnaire of dubious value. Also, there were cases 
where the assistant failed ;o record the information in the proper place, and hence it 
was lost since we did not attempt to '^correct*' any questionnaires once they were 
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completed. Approximately four hundred interviews were made in the area between 
Kum and Saupuka on monolingual and bilingual questionnaire^. The questionnaires 
used in Puerto Cabezas* Biuefields, Bonanza, Asang, San Carlos, and VVaspam were 
mimeographed on legal size heavy mimeograph paper (see Appendix B). The long 
form contains IS question groups, while the short form contains eleven. The miyor 
difference between the long and the short form interviews is that the long form in- 
cludes questions concerning social ranking, possession of Scriptures, use of Scrip- 
turcs, church preference, and children^ which are not found on the short form. Inter- 
views were carried out with adults only. The long form was used with the male head 
of the household if there was one, and the short form for the female counterpart. 
However, when the male head was not at home, the long form was used with the fe- 
male* who in some cases also gave the information concerning her spouse (recorded 
on the back side of the short form). In some cases the male members of the house 
supplied the information for both himself and his wife. Hence a single sheet refers to 
a single household. Of the 2,(XX) interviews that have been set up on punched cards, 
t,343 arc long forms and 6S7 are short forms. Under ideal conditions^ l«343 long 
forms would call for the same number of short forms. There are reasons for this dis- 
parity; for instance, in Bluefields a large portion of the male population was absent 
seeking employment in other areas. 

2.4 Some results. It is not possible within the limits of this paper to indicate more 
than a few of the gross results of the survey in Nicaragua. Table 7 !»how$ the dis* 
tribution of Spanish, English, and Miskito according to male and female speakers in 
the si^ areas investigated. Table 8 indicates the age groupings for each language ac- 
cording to sex in the six areas. Tables 9 and 10 show the distribution of CE in 
Bluefields and Puerto Cabeza respectively (see Appendix A). 
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Population Chart ofBrus Lagoon 
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CB Typf Oumbution by Age and Sex 
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TibleS 

CB Type Oisitihuium by Age and Sex 

n 



E E 
MEitj S Sr|Bi| Smi SM] Sniiei S EtiOii Eiibij ESm] 

M 60 ^ i I 

F 60 + 

M 25-59 2 III II 

F 25 59 I I » 

t.1 16 24 I 

F 16 24 

Total 2 I 2 I I I I I I II 



Table 4 

CB Componeni i)i\inhuiion 
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TiMe7 

Lansuuitt' 4rea OiMribuUon by Sex 



Puerto 

BliieScldi Cadem Booaaij Wftsiu^r Amg SMCarto* TOTALS 

Malcii 142 4li S2 0 0 B 280 

Spanuh 

Nmaks 238 47 97 0 0 6 388 

Mntc% 150 131 43 t 0 0 325 

English 

Female* 335 138 45 I 0 0 S|9 

Mi%kno 

Mj!e» 5 69 49 18 21 34 196 

Mtsktto 

;tmalcs 6 145 36 23 22 46 278 

Non*Nttliunal 

Mules 7 0 2 0 0 2 II 

Non-NaUonal 

Females 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 

TOTALS 886 578 354 43 43 96 2.000 
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TiMe» 

Hihttgitalim — Blitefields 



Spuiik E^Uak Mbkilo 

t' VS VSR ISRW V L'S USR LSRW V VS VSR VSRH' 

Spanish 

MakM! 0 9 0 133 20 41 9 37 0 I 0 0 
Spanish 

Females 0 19 4 215 40 65 12 41 0 3 i 0 
Lnglish 

Males 3 32 7 82 0 S 2 143 0 S 2 S 
knfli&h 

Fcm«k$ 53 97 17 ||4 0 10 $ 320 5 3 0 0 
Miskito 

Males 010 0010 2020 3 
Miskito 

Fcm«tek 101 2010 4022 2 



TcM«tO 

BiltnguaJtsm— Putno Cabfias 



Sfwuhll ErcKbIi Miskito 

U US VSR VSRtt' V VS VSR VSR if V VS VSR VSRif 

Spanish 

Mates 0 4 0 44 3 13 2 16 2 8 I 8 

Spanish 

Females 001 461163 6 3 12 2 0 

English 

Males S 30 6 60 9 S 2 124 3 37 4 29 
English 

Fcfnales 6 40 10 28 9 9 2 127 16 38 9 5 
Miskito 

Males 0 30 0 26 0 31 0 23 0 21 2 46 
Miskito 

Females 3 50 2 13 8 51 2 20 0 63 9 73 
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(long form) 



ETHSO LlSGl LKTtC 5VRy£Y 



ttii.i*wHg.it<>r No. 

EMS* 



1. Namc = 

2. Age — 

3. Scit 



4. Social role 

6. Pbcc of birth. 



7. Pliice& of residence and lime in each: t.. 

b ~ — ~ c. 

d . e.- 

8. Year* of ichool aiicndancc 

Place _ , 



Language of in&truciion: E S M 



9. Ltngu4gc. E: 


U 


US 


U-S-R 


U-S-RW 


R 


R-W 


M: 


U 


US 


U'S-R 


U.S'RW 


R 


R'W 


S: 


u 


US 


U-S-R 


U-SR-W 


R 


R.W 



(Symbols: F forgotien, O minimal - satisfactory, 4 fluent) 

10. Social ranking: 12 3 4 

11. Bible: M E S none 

12. Use of Bible 



13. Church preference: No RC Ad Ep Other 

14. Racial background: mo>mo fa^mo 

mo-fa fa-fa 

spouse .^^.^^ ^ 
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15. Chtldreo Male Female Resiitence Ljuifuaget 

Pfe-school 

School , 

Crown --p— 



^tnglish, Mi&ktto, Spanish 



(ihort form) 

1. ^amtf 

2. Age 

3. Sei^ 

4. Social role ^ 

5. Occupjiion --«__-^-p__^^^ 

6. Ptacgnf Ktfth 

7. Other roiidencc. lime in each a. 

b c. 

d e. 



g. Vcafk of whool attendance 

Place 

Language of inMfuction: L S M 



9. ljinj>uagc I.: 
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us 


USR 


USRW 
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R.W 


M: 
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u-s 


USR 


U.-S-RW 


R 


RW 


S: 
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u-s 


USR 


USRW 


R 


R.W 



10. Racial background: mo-mo . fa^mo 
mo-fa r.i u 



II. COMMhNTS: (Radio, newspapers, magazines) 
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Survey of Language Use and Attitudes 
Towards language in tite Philippines 

by Bonifacio P. Sibayani 



1. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

An in-<tcpth survey of language and altitudes of Filipinos towards language was con- 
ducted by the Language Study Center of the Philippine Normal College in 1968/ A 
total of 2,379 householders (parents), 2J42 teachers, US77 adolescents, 194 printers 
and publishers, and 130 radio station operators were interviewed. Those intervtewtd 
came from 254 communities scattered throughout 21 regions of the country. (For 
the purposes of the survey , Manila was considered one region of 23 communities.) 
S\% questionnaires and one SO*iiem wordlist for each of u% major Philippine lan- 
guages (Bico!, Cebuano, Hiligaynon, Itocano, Tagalog (PilipinoK and Waray) were 
developed for the survey. The questionnaires were: General Information (GIQ); 
Householder (HHO); Teacher (TQ); Publisher (PQ); Radio Station (RQ): Adoles- 
cent (AQ). Most of the data on householders, teachers, publishers, and radio sta- 
tions has been processed and analy/cdt and this paper deals with the most important 
findings. 

2. RESEARCH METHODOIOGY 

The GIQ yielded biographical, economic (type of dwelling, furniture, cicX and other 
information on the respondents and contained ''exit questions** which were asked if 
a respondent did not qualify for further interview. Those who did qualify were subse- 
quently interviewed on the basts of the questionnaire most appropriate to their back- 
grounds. The following is a brief description of the kind of information elicited by 
each of the remaining five questionnaires: 

# The HHQ yielded information on the language background of the respondent 
and his family, his opinions and preferences regarding language use. his attitudes 
towards variations in language, and his knowledge and preferences concerning lan- 
guage in the schools as well as more detailed information on his economic and social 
standing than did the GIQ. 

# The TQ gathered information on the actual work of the teacher respondent, his 
background and competence, the languages he actually used in teaching, and the 
language he favored or discouraged for certain subjects. Information on tcjttbooks, 
supplementary materials, periodicals, reference books, teacher-prepared materials, 
and radio/television programs used in teaching various subjects was also elicited, 
and for each of these types of materials the quantity, date of publication (for books 
and periodicals), source (radio/TV ^ frequency of use, and language(s) used were 
recorded. 
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• The PQ Wis used to father mformitfOR on the type of pubitt!Uni bv lineu en* 
fifed in» the kinds of miteriAli produced^ trnt the lenf th of time the firm hid bem ui 
operation. Information on printinf facilities and capabilities was also recorded. 

• Tht RO was used for recordinf various kimts of information on radio and tele 
vision facilities and programs* including information on how widespread these pro- 
grams were. 

• The AQ collected information on adolescents' language backgrounds, skills, 
preferences, uses, and attitudes toward languages as well as information on their 
educatk^nal and social backgrounds. 

Communities and Respondents 

The communities surve>'ed in each region were selected on the basis of how well Ihey 
reflected the demographic characteristics of the region* With the exception of 
Manila and the capiuls of the provinces^ most of the communities surveyed wete 
tarrhs. (The barrio is the smallest political unit in the hierarchy* i.e. nation* 
provfnce/city* municipality, barrio.) Thr^ sites were selected in each municipality 
or city: the (HpNacfim or center of town* one barrk> not less than three kilometers 
away, and another not more than eight kilometers away in the opposite direction. 

Four householders from the poblacion and three from each of the barrios were, 
on the average, interview xi. In wide, sparsely populated areas where transportation 
is extremely diflkult (there were four rq^ions that could be characterized in this 
manner), the 4-3*3 rule did not apply. 

Householders were selected for interview on the basis of their proximity to im» 
portant landmarks in the town, such as a Roman Catholic Church, puMic market, 
public school, etc.; the type of house they occupied (permanent, semi-permanent, 
non«permanent); length of residence in the community (at least dve years or (ive of 
the last eight years); age (SO or less); and schooling of children (must have cbildreo 
who are going to school or have had some schooling or are of preschool age). An in- 
terviewee was rejected if he did not meet the foregoing criteria, if any member of his 
family was or had been a teacher in the elementary or secondary schools, or if a 
relative in the same barrio had been interviewed. 

Teachers were interviewed from at least one public and one private elementary 
school where the children of most of the householders interviewed studied, with 
three teachers interviewed in each school visited. In a complete elementary school 
(consisting ot grades I 6K the grades I, 3, and 5 teachers were interviewed, while in 
schools with only the 6rst four grades, the grades t, 3, and 4 teachers were inter- 
viewed. In places where there was a private high school but no private elementary 
school, teachers of high school freshmen were interviewed. 

Additional Information 

In acUlition to the data gathered through the questionnaires, for each community the 
interviewers completed a community data information sheet which included the 
dates of the survey; community contacts; characteristics of the poblacion or barrio 
(e.f • resources amJ landmarks, including « mip of the community); and a list of 
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householdi surveyed, schools visited, and persons* publishers^ ind radio personnel 
tntervrewed. Each interviewer also kept a daily Job record. 



Intprvivwers: SelecUon, Tra/nmg. Procedure of Work 

Twenty^three iisierviewers and two field supervisors were selected from among more 
than 200 applicants between the ages of 20 and 3S* Alt of those chosen were college 
graduaiet« none of whom had had teacher training or was a teacher. They were paid 
KX) pesos a month 3*90 was equal to $1.00 U.S* at that timeK a salary which com-* 
pared favorably to the starting salary of elementary school teachers, which was only 
212 pesos a month* They were also reimbursed for actual transportation costs and 
received a per diem of 1^14.00 while in the field. 

The interviewers first completed two and a half weeks of training, conducted by 
the senior staff of the Language Study Center, in phonetic transcription (I hours 
daily), interview and wordlist elicitation techniques (M $ hours daily for eachK and 
use of the vftrtous questionnaires (t ^ u hours daily). The questions in the question* 
naires were translated into the various languages which would be used in the fidd hy 
the interviewers. Before the interviewers were sent to the field, they had • week's 
practice in the city of Manila intervkwing people and completing the forms. 

The interviewers were provided with an identification tetter, tetters of introduce 
tton from the President of Philippine Normal College and the Director of PuUic 
Schools, and a copy of the letter previously sent to the Mayor of the town. Just in 
case this letter had not been received (this happened in several cases). In acMitiont 
they were provided with field kits, pencils, paper clips, and other supplies. 

Upon arrival in a community, intervtewers followed a set procedure: They reg* 
istered with the police department, called on the Mayor and school superintendent 
or his representative, and located a lodging f^ace. Afier wiring their addresses to the 
Langusge Study Center, they acquainted themselves with the community and 
located landmarks before they started interviewing. 

All interviewers returned to Manila at least twice during thesivmonth period for 
consultation and rest. 

Supervision 

Three supervisors were assigned te work with alt the interviewers to ensure the reli* 
ability of the data gathered. A sample of the respondents was contacted and asked 
whether they bad actually been interviewed. Spot checks were also made by the 
supervisors and senior staff without the knowledge of the interviewers. (The services 
of one interviewer were terminated because it was found that he was not doing his 
job as required and expected.) The supervisors also saw to it that the interviewers 
had ample supplies, that travel arrangements were made, and that salaries and per 
diems were paid. 

The senior staff of the Language Study Center met with interviewers working in 
the Visayan Islands and Mindanao in the first week of October 1968 at a regional 
conference in Cebu City , Central Philippines, to review the work completed. 
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Coding and Processing of Data 

Coding of the dita began November 15. 1968 and was completed on June 30« 1969. 
The data was processed by means of computer programs specially developed for the 
survey after it had been completed. Hindsight later taught us that data analysis 
procoJures, including computer programs, should have been planned and developed 
during the planning of tbe survey, since some of the data could not be analyzed 
properly because of the kind of format used in gathering them. 



3. r.ESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

The Languages People Use 

The most common estimate of the number of languages spoken in the Philippines is 
87. A total of 79 names of languages were reported spoken by tbe survey respon- 
dents, but only those spoken by more than 1% of the respondents were used for 
most of the analysis and interpretation of the data in this report. (Linguistic re* 
search on whether these are, in fact, different languages still remains to be done.) 
The nine languages mentioned by over 82% of the respondents correspond to the 
nine most important or major languages spoken by Filipinos, as reported in the 1960 
population census conducted by the Philippine Government. With the eicception of 
Masbateilo, the languages are the same as those represented in the recently re* 
constituted Institute of National Language.' This indicates that the survey data 
indeed reflect the opinions and attitudes/beliefs of the great miyority of Filipinos 
(see Table I in the Appendix.) 

All the respondents interviewed learned a Philippine language as their first Ian* 
guage. Two percent of tbe householders and 3% of the teachers reported teaming 
more than one language simultaneously during childhood. No one, however, 
reported learning English first, which proves that English is clearly a second lan- 
guage. 

The function of language in ihe life of a people. What are the roles of tbe various 
languages in the life of the people? When is the ethnic or local language used? When 
is Piliptno (the national language) used? What is English used for? These questions 
are not only interesting but call for answers that are important in language planning. 

English is the language of distance— of semi-formal and formal usage for the 
Filipino. The vernacular or ethnic language thus dominates the Filipino's speaking 
life. !t is, to him« the language of intimacy or nearness— the language of the home, 
the neighborhoods and the market place. Filipino seems to be the next most im- 
portant language, and because the percentage of those respondents indicating that 
they use Filipino Is sliightly higher than thr percentage of those who reported 
learning Tagalog as their 6rst lans^<^« it can be inferred that Filipino is gaining 
speakers Among non-Tagalogs. The data appear to support the common impression 
that Pilipir:o is becoming a lingua franca, gradually taking the place of English. Fi- 
lipino, however, as yei has not become the language of the home in non*Tagalog 
speaking areas, although some day it may be learned as a second native language 
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(see Tables 2 and 3 in the Appendix). 

What languages do Filipinos use when they contact absent members o( their 
famitfes? While it seems that Filipinos are generally not inclined towards contacting 
absent family members (only 58% of the teachers and 51^ of the householders 
reported doing so), when they do, most do so in writing. It is interesting to note that 
English is used for this purpose (as reported by 22% of the teachers and 7% of the 
householders)* which is in contrast to the fact that practically no English is used in 
speaking in the home. This is largely due to the fact that most of the writing done in 
school is in English/ 

It is commonly believed that the majority of Filipinos are either bilingual in 
Philippine languages or have acquired English as a second language. This is substan- 
tiated by the reported use of language combinations. The data also indicate that 
there is more bilingualism among teachers than among householders, which may be 
due to a number of factors, such as the fact that teachers have, on the average, more 
formal education than householders and their spouses as well as greater mobility 
(and mobile populations tend to learn other Philippine languages). 

Laftguagf preferred for reading certain materials. What language do Filipinos 
prefer for reading? What materials are read in what languages? 

As was indicated elsewhere in this report, the vernaculars dominate the speaking 
life of the people. It seems strange that a people who use their vernaculars for 
speaking, when asked in what language they prefer to read certain types of material* 
indicate a definite preference for reading in English, with a relatively smalt 
percentage indicating a preference for their native language and a still smaller 
percentage indicating a preference for Filipino. Even householders who seldom use 
English in their spoken activities (and of whom only 7% report they write in English) 
overwhelmingly prefer to read in English. This proves the very important influence 
or eflfect of the language of instruction in the schools as well as the influence exerted 
by the predominance of newspapers, magazines, and books published in English. 
Another factor influencing this preference for English is the fact that the quantity of 
reading matter in the vernacular is very scanty (see Tables 4 and 5 in the Appendix). 

Materials read and the actual languages they arc read in. While it is one thing to 
report what one prefers to read and in what language, what one actually reads is 
another matter. The latter is limited by availability of reading materials and one's 
ability to get such materials, since the cost of printed materials has become pro* 
hibitive. 

Several things stand out regarding the reading habits of the respondents. All ma- 
terials, with the exception of comics (which are read most often in Filipino), are read 
more often in English than in any other language. The most widely read materials in 
English are lirst newspapers and then books and weekly magazines. The vernacular 
is used mainly by householders for reading weekly magazines. Very few teachers 
read newspapers in their native language. If they ever read in the vernaculars, they 
choose religious materials (very often prayer books), weekly magazines, and comics, 
although the percentage of teachers reading these materials is negligible (see Tables 
6 and 7 in the Appendix). In the initial report made on the survey (Otancs and 
Sibayan 1969, p. 97), the following statement was made: 
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It appears that English still dominates reading, particularly the more serious 
and purposeful types of reading. There is still much to be done to make Pt- 
lipino an imfK>rtant language for reading by the people. Based on their wider 
circulation compared with other categories of reading materials, it would ap- 
pear that the most useful and most influential printed media for language de- 
velopment are the newspapers and magazines. 

Language and the Schools 

What is known as the 'language question** or 'language problem** has centered 
mainly on the problem of the language of instruction in the schools. It seems quite 
clear that the language of the school assumes an importance that is not usually ac- 
corded to other conte^^ts for language use. The Philippine experience with English is 
that because it has been and is the language for acquiring an education, it has be- 
come the language of government* of the courts and the law, of business and in** 
dustry, and of science and technology, to cite four important domains in the life of 
the people.* 

Freference for language of instruction in the schools. English is preferred by the 
majority of householders and teachers as the medium of instruction in primary, in- 
termediate, and high schools, although more householders than teachers prefer it* 
The preference of both householders and teachers for English as the medium of 
instruction increases from primary to high school. A seemingly disturbing finding is 
that while 23% of the householders and 20% of the teachers reported ihat Tagalog 
was their tirst language, the great majority of these native speakers do not seem to 
prefer Pilipino as the language of instruction. This information lends itself to many 
interpretations, depending on one*s beliefs and biases. It can be interpreted to mean 
that the Filipino should continue to use English as the main, if not only, medium of 
instruction; this is the position of Dean Leopoldo Y. Yabes of the Graduate School 
of the University of the Philippines.* It can also be misinterpreted and used to 
condemn the respondents for being colonial minded or, worse yet, stupid and inca- 
pable of knowing what is good for the nation, as one columnist in a Pilipino daily has 
written,^ I think the best interpictation of the data should be essentially as stated in 
the initial report (Otanes and Sibayan 1969, p. 141): 

These data need not be interpreted as implying that plans to use Pilipino as the 
medium of instruction must now be abandoned and that the country must 
return to the use of English as the medium of instruction at all levels. It is 
probably a better interpretation of the data to say that if Pilipino is to be used 
as the medium of instruction on a nation-wide basis at any level of instruction, 
the change from the present set-up must not be abrupt; the public must first 
be encouraged to accept such a change. 

I believe that while the people do not object to Pilipino entirely (they think that it 
should be learned for patriotic reasons, for understanding one*$ heritage, and for the 
teaching of certain subjects), the language should be made capable of allowing the 
individual to have access to the worid's knowledge and of enabling him to achieve 
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personal advancement. The data should be interpreted by policy makers and lan- 
guage planners and imptementers u practically saying: '*I>o something to make Pi* 
lipino do many of the things that English is doing for the Filipino now/' That means, 
for example, that programs to increase scholarship in and through Filipino must be 
instituted. The data suggests patience, especially with people in non-Tagalog 
speaking provinces. 

Another interesting fact is that, after English, Filipinos prefer their native Ian* 
guage to Filipino if they have to decide on an "^all-one-tanguage** medium of Instruc* 
tion. The possibility exists that this preference for the vernacular rather than Fi- 
lipino in regard to the education of their children is based on the respondents desire, 
whether conscious or unconscious, to maintain their ethnicity, which, to paraphrase 
Fishman (1966, p. 402), often asserts its dominance over symbols calling for much 
wUer allegiance such as Filipino for the nation. On the other hand, the choice of 
English over the vernacular or Filipino is a practical response to a situation in which 
the exigencies of modern life faced by the Filipino demand the use of English and in 
which its choice as a medium of instruction is dictated tqr such necessities, (see Table 
8 in the Appendix). 

This type of information is useful to language planners and to those who im- 
plement policy. Its import is that the language that will ensure the greatest measure 
of success, especially as pertains to the economic area of life, will become the 
people's choice as far as the education of their children is concerned. This means 
that programs designed to make Filipino the most desirable or main medium of 
instruction will have to make provisions for enabling the language to provide access 
to economic advantages without unduly favoring native Tagalog speakers.* In- 
creasing scholarship in Filipino through encouragement of its use in colleges and 
universities, as well as in high schools, must be planned for. 

The interpretation of the data need not imply that because in 1968 the majority of 
people were not favorably disposed to sending their children to schools where 
instruction would be conducted only in Filipino, the situation would not be subject to 
change. It is possible that if in 1868 a FUipino had been asked what language he 
preferred to have his children educated in, he would have said Spanish. In 1968 his 
choice was English. I have reason to believe that, with intelligent and systematic 
planning, by 2068 or in another hundred years (or perhaps much earlier) bis choice 
would be FUipino.* 

Form ofPilipbio preferred for school use. Filipino is still in the process of being 
standardized. Because of this, some of the liveliest debates have arisen involving the 
question of ''puristic'* and ''non*puristic'* Filipino. Points raised in these debates 
have included spelling, borrowing, usage, and language use in science and 
technology. 

When confronted with the need to choose which form of Filipino should be used 
or taught in the schools, teachers were much more decisive than householders as to 
which form they wanted. The teachers' answers tendol to confirm the more or less 
universal assertion that language teachers are notorious in iheir desire to teach 
^^correctness.'* Three out of four teachers wanted to teach the puristic form of Fi- 
lipino, while only slightly better than two out of Ave housdiolders preferred this 
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form. (The puristic form of Filipino includes the use of Tagalog words, where 
available, as translations of English or Spanish terms.) Additionally, the spelling 
preferred by teachers tends to follow that advocated by the Institute of National 
Language J' 

White teachers evidenced decided preferences for one form over another, many 
Filipinos did not seem to care very much about the kind or form of Filipino that is 
taught in the schools. For example, one out of ten householders had no preference 
and one out of five did not know. Surprisingly enough, only about 3| 2% stated cate^ 
gorically that Filipino should not be used in the schools, which leads one to believe 
that the question is still very much an open one. 

Language best suited for teaching certain subjects. While the respondents 
overwhelmingly chose English for an all-onrlanguage (when the alternatives were 
either ali^English, ali*vernacular, or alt-Pilipino) medium of instruction, responses 
to the choice of a medium of instruction for specific subjects reveal some interesting 
information. Respondents were asked to indicate what they thought were the two 
subjects (from a list of subjects being taught in schools at the time) which could best 
be taught in cither English, Filipino, or the vernacular. 

The choice of subjects seems to confirm the widespread opinion that scientific 
and technical subjects are better taught in English and that Filipino and the vernacu- 
lars are inadequate media for these subjects. (Arithmetic and Science were most fre- 
quently mentioned as subjects best taught in English.) In response to the specific 
question, **Which two content subjects could best be taught in Filipino throughout 
the whole Fhilippines?**, the majority of the respondents indicated Good Manners 
and Health Education. The local language was designated as the best medium of 
instruction for Good Manners and Work Education. 

The data suggest that many of the respondents were favorably disposed to the 
idea of using Filipino as the medium of instruction for non-scientific and non-tech- 
nical subjects. This would further seem to suggest that the people are willing to ac* 
cept a multilingual type of instruction in which English. Filipino, and the vernaculars 
have separate domains.'' 

One observation on the data seems pertinent. Householders and teachers were 
more sure about what could best be taught in English, less sure about the use of Fi* 
lipino. and least sure about the use of the vernaculars. While this again seems to 
conflict with data cited earlier where the vernacular was preferred to Filipino as the 
language of instruction in a one*language-only school, in actuality there is no 
conflict. In being somewhat surer of what can best be taught in Filipino, the Filipino 
is perhaps demonstrating that he recognizes that Filipino has certain advantages, 
such as availability of materials, which the vernaculars do not have. These in- 
terpretations are speculative at best, and the subject needs much deeper study. 

Why parents want their children to use or learn certain languages. Why do 
parents want their children to learn certain languages? What do they sec language 
doing for them and their children? 

Householders believe that their children should learn English so that they will be 
able to: ( I ) learn more rapidly, (2) communicate more eflfectively, (3) show they have 
a good education, (4) get a good job, (S) have more opportunity to travel, and (6) 
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maintain dignity and self-respect. On the other hand« they believe that Filipino 
should be learned and used for patriotic reasons and for understanding one's heri- 
tage. Teachers want their children to study and use English for the same reasons as 
householders do, with the additional feature that their children's knowledge of 
English can be used to help develop their own country. Teachers also felt^ as did 
householders, that Filipino should be learned and used for patriotic reasons and for 
fostering a better understanding of one's heritage. 

The reasons given above demonstrate that while English is related essentially to 
personal advancement or personal goals, Filipino is integral to the more abstract as<* 
pirations and goals of the Filipino. 

Medium of insftucfum: what really is faking place. Up to 1940, the use of 
various languages in the schools was separated into strict domains. On June 19, 1940 
the National Language (later to become known as Filipino) was added as a subject in 
the fourth, i.e. last, year of all secondary schools and in the second or senior year of 
ait normal schools. By 1957 the vernacular became the language of instruction in 
grades I and 2, while Filipino continued to be taught as a subject in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and in programs for Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science in Education degrees. By the time the language survey was taken, the over* 
lapping domains in the use of languages in the entire system had become a fact. 

One of the purposes of the language survey was to determine the real language 
"picture" in the schools, especially as pertained to what was actually being used as 
the language of instruction. Officially, the local language was used as the medium of 
instruction in the tirst two grades, and English was the medium of instruction from 
third grade through college, with the local language (vernacular) as an auxiliary me* 
dium of instruction in grades S and 6. Filipino and English were taught as subjects 
from grade 1 through high school and in several courses in college. Filipino was used 
in college as a medium of instruction in courses on the works of Jos6 Rizal. 

What was actually taking place in the schools with regard to the language of 
instruction presented a very interesting picture (see Table 9 in the Appendix for 
some insights into this situation). The teachers' responses to the question: •'What 
languages are used in class when you teach the following subjects?" show that there 
is no subject that is exclusively taught in one language. Even English is taught with 
the use of some vernacular (34% report they use some vernacular and 2% say they 
frequently use the vernacular in teaching English)* What sounds strange is that only 
26% of those responding report using only English to teach English, and 43% report 
that much English is used to teach English. The situation for Filipino is quite similar 
to that for English. Twenty-six percent report using nothing but Filipino to teach Fi- 
lipino, with another 37% reporting that they use a great deal of Filipino and a further 
9% reporting that they use only some Filipino for teaching Filipino. 

What languages are used in class for teaching content subjects? Let us look at 
two such subjects-- Arithmetic and Good Manners. In a question discussed earlier, 
teachers reported that Arithmetic was best taught in English. They also reported 
that if Filipino were used throughout the Fhilippines« Good Manners would be the 
subject lending itself best to that language. This subject also topped the list of sub- 
jects considered as best taught in the vernacular. The data show that English is the 
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miiii medium of instruction in Arithmetic, followed by the vernacular and Pittpino* 
In the case of Good Manners, most teaching is done in Engitsh, with the vernacular 
used second and Filipino third. It is clear, therefore, that while English may be the 
first choice of teachers, it has no monopoly as the language of instruction (see Table 
9 in the Appendix)* 

It is possible that the schools are now serving as instruments in the devdopment 
of a ^mix-iriix'* language often facetiously referred to as Engalug or Taglish.*' This 
is now widely used in advertisements, both in print and over radio and tdeviaion. 
With the rising tide of nationalism, matters are getting to the point where it is no 
longer fashionable to speak good English. White most of the books available for 
learning the content subjects (science, mathematics, technology, etc.) are in English 
and most reading is done in English, discussion is permissible in English; Filipino; 
and, in some cases, the vernaculars. One of the results of this situation is that many 
teachers complain that their pupils are not able to explain their lessons well either in 
English or in Filipino. 

AiHtudt towards language: languages encouraged and discouraged. An im* 
portant factor in the formation of the attitudes of children towards a subject (in* 
eluding language) is the attitude of the teacher. In answer to the question: ''What 
language do you encourage in teaching the content subjects?**, almost half of the 
. 2,100 respondents gave no response, which may be interpreted as an attitude of neu* 
trality or indifference. While a tittle less si^an 40% of those responding encourage 
English and 4% encourage Filipino, it would seem that most teachers do not have 
very strong feelings about the language of instruction in the schools. 

Very few teachers reported that they discouraged the use of any language in 
class. There were more teachers who discouraged the use of Filipino than English. 
An interesting piece of information brought out by the data is that practically all 
those who discouraged the use of Filipino come from Tagalog-speaking regions. It is 
possible that these teachers believe that, inasmuch as their pupils are native 
speakers of Tagalog, it is much more important to use the available time for 
learning another language. The data could also be interpreted to mean that the op- 
position to Filipino in the schoob in the non-Tagalog provinces is not as strong as 
some people think. 

Preparation of pupils for the next highest grade: the role of language. One of the 
nagging questions that beset the Filipino is: What language is adequate for 
instructing the child? Teachers were asked: "'Do you think your pupils were ade- 
quately prepared to do the work required in the grade when they entered your 
class?* While more than half (S4%) sakl yes, a large proportion (4S%) said no. 
Asked whether their pupils would be prepared for the next highest grade, the ma* 
jority (87%) said yes, and slightly better than one in ten ( 1 1 %) said no. 

Teachers who did not think their pupils were prepared for their classes were 
asked how these students could have been better prepared. Of the 753 who thought 
their pupils were not prepared for their classes, only 189, or one teacher out of four, 
said that the adoption of English as the medium of instruction from grade I up 
would be the solution. The minority (about 75%) gave reasons other than the use of 
English as a remedy. This would seem to confirm the growing belief that a child can 
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learn in any language provided the teaching-learning conditions (good teachers and 
good materials) are adequate**^ 

Teachers' competence in the use of Pitipino. English, and ihe vernacu!ar in 
teaching the content subjects Much of the success of an educational program de- 
pends upon teacher competence* How do Filtptno teachers perceive their 
competence in the languages of instruction? The teachers were asked to rate 
themselves regarding their ability to teach the various content subjects in Filipino* 
English* and the vernacular. The scale called for the teachers to rate themsclvei 
•*bcst/* **second best;* **averagc*'* •*poor but can improve,** or *'tmpossiWe** for 
each language. About 30% of the teachers did not respond to this question. Another 
30% rated themselves most competent to teach in English, roughly 20% rated 
themselves as best in the vernacular, and less than 10% rated themselves as most 
competent in Filipino* Approximately 2% rated themselves as impossible of 
improvement in Filipino, about 1% reported that they could not teach In the 
vernacular, and another * 2% indicated they were ^Impossible** for improvement in 
English. About a third of the respondents did not indicate their competence in Ft* 
iipino, better than 20% did not indicate their competence in English, and roughly 
40% did not respond as to their competence in the vernacular. 

What do these figures imply? They would seem to imply the general inadequacy 
of the majority of Filipino teachers to use any o^ the languages prescribed for 
instruction in the schools. This is understandable in view of the fact that there are 
now too many factors that make the mastery of English prac;ically impossible.'* 
The competition of the three languages for the time of the teacher and the pupil 
makes mastery of any given language difficult. Inadequacy in Filipino is even more 
understandable. As yet, no intensive training has been provided anywhere to develop 
the skills necessary for teaching well in Filipino. A possible exception to this may be 
the graduate programs in Filipino at the Fhilippines Normal College, the University 
of the Fhilippines, and the Ateneo de Manila University. As for the vemaculart, in 
spite of the fact that they became the languages of instruction in 1957, there is no 
college or university offering any training in their use anywhere in the Fhilippines. 
Teachers are simply required to teach in the vernacular that both they and their 
pupils speak. 

The way teachers perceive their competence as reflected in the above figures has 
quite serious implications. In spite of the fact that English is the main language of 
instruction, the number of teachers who report that they do not fed very competent 
in the use of that language (fully two thirds of the respondents either did not respond 
or reported that they felt inadequate) is a very serious indictment of teacher 
education institutions or of the English language as a medium of instruction. The 
latter is often the position of many advocates of Filipino. With regard to Filipino, 
there is also a definite ne^ for much better programs for educating the Filipino 
teacher in its use. 

The Usefulness of a Language 

How useful is a language in the pursuit of certain occupations? The respondents 
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were asked: Would a person need to know (language) ic be successful in ibe 

following occupations in your community?'* With occupations that did not require 
academic training (carpcnten farmer, fisherman, housewife, and market seller), Pi* 
lipino and/or the vernacular were all that was necessary. Filipino, English, and the 
vernacular were required for clerk, doctor, lawyer, mayor, midwife, policeman* 
priest, secretary, surveyor, teacher, and veterinarian. 

tn selecting the occupations to be investigated, it was assumed that certain occu- 
pations had higher prestige (doctor, lawyer, priest, teacher) than others {tindera or 
seller in the open market). The languages needed for success in these occupations, 
however, were considered from the standpoint of being useful rather than of having 
prestige (cf. Weinrich 1953, p* 79 and Fishman 1966, p. 444). One o^ample brought 
out in the survey is that of Spanish which, from a commonscnse point of view, is a 
language that has prestige. But in the Philippines Spanish is no longer conskiered 
useful for success in any of the twenty-one occupations. (The ability to speak 
Spanish was considered by only Rftecn householders [0.67%] as being necessary for 
a successful priest.) The respondents did not believe that knowledge of English alone 
would make a person in any of the twentyH>ne occupations successf\il. For success in 
the occupations that require a formal education, one has to be bilingual in English 
and Filipino, and, in non-Tagalog provinces, it is asi^umcd that one must also know 
the local language.'^ 



Languai*v and CerUin Type^ of Mass Media 

Form of PUipino favond for Journalism. As indicated earlier in this paper, the 
form of Filipino desired by the people varies according to use, speakers, occasion, 
etc. What form of Filipino is acceptable for journalism? The respondents were asked 
whether they had read copies of two periodicals that were using two varieties of Fi* 
tipino quite different from the Filipino used in the school^ * Taliba, the Fhilipptnes* 
largest daily in Filipino, uses what its editors call modern Filipino, which is 
characterized by the use of English and Spanish loan words that have gained wkfe 
currency in the educated Tagalog spoken in and around Manila. Kolas, a magazine, 
explicitly opposes the rules of Philippine orthography advocated by the Institute of 
National Language and upholds the retention of original spellings of the loan words 
in the lending language. Katas also deliberately introduces words from other Philip- 
pine languages. Only I % of the householders and 3% of the teachers had seen Katas, 
so no conclusion on its style is made here. Tatiba. as e^ipected, is more widely 
known— 24% of the householders and 3S% of the teachers had read it. The 
readership of this Filipino daily seems to be confined to Manila and the surrounding 
areas. Of those who had read the paper, 19% of the householders and 25% of the 
teachers approved of the form of Filipino used in it. This is in contrast to the 
percentage of those who favor the puristic type of Filipino for school use. This again 
proves that people have separate domains for certain forms or styles of language. 
The easy*going, conversational style which mirrors the Manila^spoken Tagalog 
must be very acceptable, judged by the rise in circulation of the paper from 34,000 in 
1966 when it used puristic Tagalog to 147,664 (audited circulation) in June 1970.** 
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Language for radio lisiening. Radio programming has become so popular that 
only the very poorest family does not now own its own radio. Even peasants in the 
remotest barrto^ have transistor radios (Japanese transi^ori/ed radio receiving sets 
are very cheap). Only 1% of the householders and teachers did not have access to 
radio listening sets. Most or the respondents listened to between one and tive sta- 
tions. 

Respondents were asked what languages they listened to for news, popular 
music* talent progrums, drama, and religious programs. For news and talent pro* 
grams, householder* listened more to Filipino, while teachers listened more to 
English As regards popular mu^ic, both householders and teachers listened more to 
English than to Pilipino programs. In the area of religious programs, householders 
listened more to local language programs, while teachers listened to English, it is in 
the area of drama that both householders and teachers listened to Filipino and/or 
vernacular programs. It is possible that mure drama programs urc available in Pi* 
lipino than in any other language (see Table 10 in the Appendix).*^ 

What z'* iho Otifvromv botwvvn Ta}iJtofi and Pilipinof 

The question Tagalog difiercnt from Filipino?'* may not seem important to us, 
but it is to many Filipinos. The use of the term Tagalog has connotations of re*^ 
gionalism, and many view it as the basis of the national language now officially and 
legally recogni/ed as Filipino.^' 

Three out of four teachers thought that Filipino and Tagalog were the same, 
while only three out of five householders thought the>' were the same. One out of five 
householders did not know. Among the reasons given by those who thought the 
terms were different were: some words are different, the grammars are different, 
and Tagatog has more borrowings -reasons that seem to be merely impressionistic 
(as are practically all opinions of this nature). 

How the Results of the Lanfiuafie Survey were Received and Used 

The initial report of the language survey (Otanes and Sibayan 1969) was officially 
submitted in May 1970 to the Board of National Education. No official statement 
had been made by the Board as of the writing of this paper. Other events have taken 
place since the survey was completed, and these are summariired and analyzed below 
from an impressionistic point of view. 

Bureau of Public Schtn^h Directors order permitting the use of Filipino in non- 
Tagalog speaking provinces. In January 197 1 • the Director of Public Schools issued 
a letter giving school officials and teachers in non-Tagalog speaking provinces per- 
mission to use Pilipino as the medium of instruction in grade I provided there were 
both teachers trained to teach Pilipino and adequate teaching materials. Data on the 
number of schools and teacders or classes that have taken advantage of this per- 
mission was not available to me at the time this paper was written. 

Presidential Commission to survey Philippine education.^^ On December 24, 
l%9, the President of the Philippines created a commission to ''undertake a 
thorough study and assessment of education in the Philippines and make recom- 
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mendatfons for policy and imptemeniation/' The Commission (as the body came to 
be known) worked through most of 1970. It made fall use of the initial report on the 
languatge surv ey contained in the Language Policy Sur\cy of the Philippines (Otanes 
and Sibayan 1969). The following is a quotation from the Commission's statement 
on t4inguage of Instruction: 

/Laffgujg^ of Instruction. The Commission believes that bilingualism in Pi- 
ttpino and English is both a fact of Philippine national life today, as welt as a 
desirable condition in the contemporary world. The choice is not either Pt« 
lipino or English, to the exclusion of the other in our educational system. It is 
recommended that Piliptno be the main language of instruction at the ele- 
mentary le\'c!, with the main vernacular as the medium in the first two grades. 
At the secondary and higher education levels, it is recommended that Pilipino 
or English, whenever practicable, be the instructional medium* At a preface 
to these language recommendations, however, the Commission notes that the 
language issue facing the nation today has implications t.anscending the 
educational system. It therefore expects that the decision on the language 
question be taken at the level of higher politics, possibly through action by the 
Constitutional Convention. (Education Survey Report* p. 16) 

One of the most difficult and most emotionally loaded problems the Filipino 
faces today is the reconciliation of long-range aspirations, most often not im- 
mediately realizable, such as the use of Pilipino in most language domains (as crys- 
tatiied and seen by its leaders) with the current popular preference for programs 
such as the use of English in education. The Commission skirted the issue when it de- 
cided that the solution of or decision on the language question must be taken up on 
higher political levels, possibly by action of the Constitutional Convention.^' The 
recommendations of the Commission on language of instruction clearly reflect a 
concession to the rising tide of changing kleologies and political temper of the 
people. The Commission found it difficult to make recommendations that have to 
concede to the people's conflicting loyalties and aspirations, such as their at* 
tachment to their ethnic languages, the desire for an ideological language sym- 
bolizing the nation so that every Filipino must team a common indigenous language, 
and their purely practical and mundane attachment to English as the language 
which the Filipino requires for access to much of the world's knowledge presently 
unavailable in either Pilipino or the vernacular. 



4* CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The Filipino is confronted with the proMem of reconciling the demands made on him 
by his personal goals, ethnic loyalty, modernization, and nationalism. When the 
Filipino today says publically that he prefers to have his child educated in English, he 
is likely to be misunderstood by staunch nationalists, when all that the average 
Fili(Hno really wants is to be able to share in the "good life'' that is accessible, at 
least at present, through English. And when he says that his neat preference for edu- 
cating his child is his native language, he is yielding to the tug that his ethnidty 
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makei on him. Hit ethnic loytliy has Ui arigiiii in i past that inciudcs Mood ties* 
geographic pronimity. common customs, and bdicfa— the kind of beliefs that 
shaped his primordial awareness, sentiments, and attachments (Fishman 1966, p* 
402), most of which are summarised in the language that he speaks or in how he 
calls himself: tlocano. Cebuano, Bicolano, Pampango, etc. If he places Filipino as 
his third choice, it is not because he distikei Pili^o or ihat he is not patrtotic; it is 
just that his national awareness and identity with the larger society through Filipino 
have not yet been sufficiently developed* The demands of nationalism often call for 
odier awarenesses which sometimes require shedding off some ethnic loyalties and 
atuchmcnis, something many Filipinos presently are not quite ready to do. 

With intelligent language planning (aided by studies such as the survey reported 
on in this papcrK the demands of ethnicity, nationalism, and modernization can be 
harmoniited. English, Filipino* and the vernaculars could alt contribute thdr share to 
the advancement of the Filipino* 



1. Fretidcnt* Philippine Normal College and Consultiuit, Unguige Study Center of Uie 
Phiiipptne Normal College, i wi&h to gratefully scknoi^tedge the sssiitance of the 
following* all of the Philippine Normal College; Dr. Fc T. Otanes, Associate Frofetsor of 
^tii^ and linguiitici and I>ircctor« Language Study Center, for criticizing the 
manuscript; Gloria V. Baylon, Ai^sistant Professor of tinguiitics, and Emma Santoi* 
CaitUlo* both of the Language Study Center, who astistod in processing the data aod pre- 
paring the tables on the TQ; Alfor^so O. Santiago, Assistant Professor of FUipino« for 
gaihering data on Filipino and assisting in the translation of several manuscripts and 
papers from Filipino to English; Feii« Ricafart, graduate assistant In Filipino; Bet^amto 
M. Fascual, l>irector of Publications of the Graduate School and Assistant Professor of 
English* for helping edit the manuscript; Dr. Alqandrino Q, Fere^ Assistant Frofasor of 
Filipino, for securing several papers on FUipino rules and regulations; and Hermie Tengco 
and Miia Riboroso Accihal for typing draf^i and the final copy of the paper. 

2. The survey was conducted with the endorsement of the Board of National Education— the 
^ucation policy-making body of the RepuMic of the Philippines- in its Resolution No. ih 
March 5. I9M» in which the BNE said, ^he results cf which wUI be used as guidelines 
to language planning and as a baseline for future evaluation of the effects of language 

plans The survey was financed, in part, by grants to the Center from the Ford and 

Asia Foundations. The initial report on the survey was submitted to the Board of National 
Education in early 1970 (Otanes and Sibayin 1969). A second report wUI be rdeasad soon. 
A partial report on ibe ManUa and suburbs data was made in Apnl 1969 in my "^Language 
Planning Processes and the Language Policy Survey of the Philippines** read at the 
Conference on Language Planning. Instiiite of Advanced Projects. East West Center, 
Honolulu, April? 10, 1969 (lee bibliography), 

3. Possibly in ivspMte to a clamor in many quarters Ihat the Institute of National Language 
(Surtan ng Wikang Famhansa) should be repreientativc of the various languages as origi- 
nally constituted in 1916. President Ferdinand E. Marcos ^roconsliluted** the Institute on 
March 16. 1971 by appointing nine members, eight of whom represent the eight miiior Ian* 
guages. with the ninth member representing the cultural minority languages. One of the 
purposes of the reconstitutton of the Institute is "^to facilitate and enhance the eOeetivc 
propagation and development of the national language and to activdy involve all linguistic 

groups in this nationaliitic endea^^or ** Prior to the reconstitutioo of the Institute, it 

had only a director and an assistant director. (See Esecutive Order No* 304* March 16* 
1971 by the President of the Philippines* MalaciJUng, Manila.) 
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4. The c^ic of my own fumity it typical. Motl of the convertalioft U in ttocano and in Tt* 
galuf« eipccially with the two younger children, who grew up in Minili. English it 
gcneraliy u«cd» for c%;implc, when wc dti^cuvs technical vybjecis or world poHlics. When w« 
w rite to each other, we all like EngH^ regardlei» of the subject. 

5. S. Takdir Alf^aht»ana, one of the mo&t important advo<ale& and builders of Kahaia Indo- 
ne«iii« p«Di bis hopei on the prot^atbn of Bl in the lehooli. Private convertj^Uont and dii- 
cttftfiont with him during the Conference on Language Planning, Institute of Advanced 
Proiects, East West Cenien Honolulu, Aprd 7 10. \m. 

6. In un article in a widely circulated w^kly, the Pfiilippmex Fw Press (May 22, 197 1% 
p. HWu Dean Vabei» used this data to prove that because the Filipino people desire English 
as the medium of instruction, plans for instituting Ptitptno as the main medium of instruc* 
tion should be abandoned. In a conversation with Dean Yabet after his article came out. 
told me that he was in favor of the development of Piliptno as the national language (in the 
sense of a imgM fra*ica > but not as a language of instruction. 

7. The writer of the column wrote of the survey: "If the real objective of this survey is to 
come up with a M^und basis for determining what they call language policy, they should 
have conducted a diiTerent kind of study. And not a survey to find out theopinksn of people 
who are ignorant m the importance of a language in nation building.** Jose B(uhain« 
'"Stupfd Language Survey** in his column Upong Diet Lang, PHq^do Star. January 9« 
1971. (Translated from PilipinoJ The P^tpiHo Star is a tabloid, written in Pilipino, which 
circulates ms^in^ through newsboys in and aiound Manila 

H This iv one of the fears of many non-Tiigalog speaking Filipinos. It has been voiced by 
Gerunvki Lacuesta. publisher of A'a/at maga/ine and by Lcopoldo Y, Yabes in the article 
referred to tn fn. 6 aoove. 

9. See ^bayan 19? L For a disMmting opinion of this f^^e hundred year plan, see Ltamron 
1970. He writes: "^Nor does this process of 'modernisation* need a century to accomplish, 
as some mamtain. This is a myth. The case histories of modem Hebrew and more 
recently of Sahasa Indonesia have demonstrated the opposite.** Based on information I 
gathered m a visit to Indonesia in 1968. 1 am convinced that Bahasa Indonesia is not as yet 
a modernized language. The Indonesians are still struggling to moderntire it. For the case 
of Hebrew (t^hich took three generations to arrive at a ''fairly ctear*cut outline**) see Blanc 

\m 

10. For detailed discussion on these debates, including accounts of Congressional hearings, see 
Sibayan 1971. 

I L At the time of the survey ( 1968 K the letters c. f. j. q. v, were not considered *'parl'* of 
the Piliptno alphabet, although they were ''recogniiced and accepted** in proper names. On 
October 20. I97U the new members of the Institute of National Language (INL) circu- 
lated a notice recommending that the Pilipino alphabet include these letters plus II, rr. ch, 
ng, and n. thus making a 3hletter alphabet. The INL conducted hearings all over the 
Philippines on what the people thought about the change. In accordance with law, deci- 
sions of the INL are subitect to the approval of the President of the Philippines. The 31- 
letter alphabet proposal submitted to the President on August 1. 1972 was returned to the 
Director of the INL on January II, 1973 with the observation that the double letters are 
not necessary and that only the Spanish letter ft be retained. After a long period of 
consideration, the Director finally returned the proposal to the President on April 2$, 
1974, reiterating the stand of the nine^man Board that the 3Metter alphabet is the best for 
Filipinos. The reasons are too lengthy to summarize here. Asof this writing (July 1974), no 
action has been taken yet by the Olfke of the President. OlTicially, the 20-letter cbakada . 
stands. 

12. In a paper I wrote in t96S, I advocated a vertical bilingual apprt>ach where Pilipino may be 
used at all levels- in universities, high schools, and elementary schools -with some sub- 
jects taught in English and some in Pilipino. On June I9» 1974 (by coincidence^ enactly 34 
years to the day the national language based on Tagalog was first taught as a subject in the 
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schooU)i, the Department of Education and Culture issued the guiddines for the Imple- 
mentation of the hilingual policy adopted by the National Board of Education **to develop 
a nation competent in theujjcoriwih Engliih and Pilipino.'* The Department order defined 
bilingual education operationalty (meaning for the purpose of Philippine education only)ai 
"the separate use of Pilipino and bnglish as media of instruction in definite subject areas, 
provided that, additionally^ Arabic shall be used in the areas ^^^here it is necessary.'' Pi« 
lipiRO becomes the medium of instruction beginning with the schoolyear I974>I975 in 
primary and secondary schools in the following subjects: social studies/social science, 
character education, health education, and physical education. (A fouNyear transition pc- 
riod is provided for non-Tagalog speaking areas. This means that the use of Pilipino be* 
comes mandatory in the foregoing subjects starting in the schoolyear 1978-1979.) Ail 
other subjects, mainly mathematics and science, continue to be taught in English. For all 
practical purposes, this follows the recommendations made as a result of the survey con- 
ducted in 19^ which is reported here. (SeeOtanes and Sibayan 1969.) 

1 3. One of the Philippines* better writers and columnists comments on this phenomenon: ^The 
student activists seem to have found the perfect solution to our language problems. The 
rhetoric of their revolution - as displayed in their placards, their waiting-shed speeches^ 
teach*ins and TV appearances— is couched in a new free-wheeling language which is al- 
ternately the Tagalog of the Manila streets and the English of Greater Manila academe. It 
is delightful to watch them see-saw from one to the other, almost without thinking, the 
spontaneity of thetr Tagalog even matched by the fluency of their English. . . . Senators, 
bishops and professors are talking that way too. if only to prove their radical chic. ... Pi- 
lipino is superseding English as medium of instruction and communication and outrunning 
Department of Education regulations. . . . The phenomenal rise of the **Engalog'' and 
*Taglish*' tabloids and the new Tatiba must be taken into account, as must the steaidy de- 
terioration in the quality and comprehension of English as spoken and wriuen by 
Filipinos.'' Carmen Cuerrero-Nakpil ^Language Diffkutties.'' in her column ''Consensus 
of One," Tke Sunday Times Magazine. February 21, 1971, p. II. 

14. The opposition to Pilipino in the Constitutional Convention (which opened on June t, 1971 
to rewrite the Constitution of the Philippines that was written in 1934 and adopted in I93S) 
came mainly from non-Tagalog delegates who composed the majority. They opposed Pi- 
lipino on the ground that it was based on only one language. Tagalog. and not on all Philip- 
p<ne languages. According to these delegates, Pilipino (spelled with a P) excludes the great 
majority of Filipinos and does not reflect the collective aspirations of all Filipinos in the de- 
velopment of the national language. They felt that Filipino (with an F) will better express 
such aspirations. The Constitution which wis ratified on January 17« 1973 recognixed Pi- 
lipino as an offictal language but not as the national language. Tlie Constitution, promuU 
gated in English and in Pilipino, also provided that 'The National Assembly shall take 
steps towjirds the development and formal adoption of a common national language to be 
known as Filipino.'* 

15. The data gathered in the bilingual experiment conducted at the Laboratory School of the 
Philippine Normal College show that the language of instruction docs not affect the 
scholastic achie\ ement of the children in terms of quantity of content acquired. However. 
Social Studies and Science seemed to be learned better in Pilipino. while Mathematics was 
learned better in English. For the initial report on the experiment see Tucker, Otanes, and 
Sibayan 1970. The final results of the four«^year experiment (1968- 1972) are now being 
written up and should be available in I97S. 

16. For the status of English twenty years ago. sec ClifTord M. Prator 1950. Dr. Prater's com- 
ments then are even more pertinent now. Ho%vever. in his last visit to Manila in 1968. Dr. 
Prator was surprised by the quality of English spoken by young graduates* since it was in 
contrast u- what he h^ observed in 1950. See p. 38 of his report* Compare fn. 13 on 
Nakpii's Ci^mments. 

17. The twenty- one occupations were: carpenter, clerk, doctor, electrician, farmer* fisherman, 
housewife, lawyer, mayor, midwife, policeman, postman, priest, secretary, market seller^ 
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seller in the best store, surveyor, tailor, teacher, veterinarian, and waiter. For detailed 
statistical data see Otanes and Sibayan 196% pp. 1 11 - 126. 

18. The English language new<ipaper v^ith the widest circulation is the ManHa Tfmes, with an 
audited circulation of 227,031 as of June 30, 1970. 

19. The language survey did not secure data on TV viewing habits or patterns. According to a 
recent survey by International Research Associates (INRAK Tagalog programs arc 
"tops'* with the people of Lu2on, the island where Manila is located. The INRA survey 
shows that 21% (slightly more than 4 million persons) of the entire population of Luzon 
{19.521.018) watch television. Three out of four respondents (73%) prefer Tagalog pro- 
grams, and 22% prefer English, with about 4% not caring whether the programs are in 
English or Tagalog. 8 1 % of the respondents either spoke Tagalog or were conversant with 
it. which is why ihcy prefer Tagalog programs. Evelyn A. Opilas* The Manila Times, 
August 2« 1971. p. 10. # 

20. TheSupremeCourtof the Philippines (in a resolution. July IS. 1970) denied the petition of 
former Congressman Inocencio V. Ferrer (a Visayan ) to stop the propagation of Piliptito. 
especially by the government. The court, in part, ruled ". * * Ibe public quiescence and 
recognition that the people and the government had given to it. as sanctioned by Common- 
wealth Act 570 approved by Congress declaring the Filipino National Language as one of 
the official languages of the Philippines eflecttve July 4, 1946, have i^aced the issue of 
wisdom and propriety in the choice of Filipino, based on Tagalog as our national language; 
beyond the authority of the courts to review and set aside.'* 

21. There were nine committees that examined the educational system: (I) educational 
administration, (2) curriculum, (3) educational finance, (4) higher education, (S) educa- 
tional logistics. (6) human resources and manpower development. (7) science education, 
(8) teacher education, and (9) vocationaNt^hnicai education. The question of language 
was taken up mainly by the committee on curriculum. I served as resource expert in 
teacher education and curriculum. 

22. In contrast to the Commission's recommendations, the Philippine Association for Lan«> 
guage Teaching and the Linguistic Society of the Philippines take a definite stand on the 
language problem as follows: **We endorse the policy that as rapidly as is feasiNe Filipino 
be made the medium of instruction on all levels of the educational system except that the 
vernaculars should be used in the early grades. This endorsement is premised on a realistic 
program of financial support which will make possible the adequate preparation of 
teachers and Instructional materials. Since language develops through usage and not by 
legislative fiat, its propagation should follow a natural process of evolution aided by 
persuasion rather than coercion. The propagation of Filipino should not in any way be det- 
rimental to the maintenance, study and cultivation of the vernaculars as the languages of 
familiar communication among its speakers. The development of Filipino with elements 
from the other vernaculars will be better achieved when the spcakeis of these languages 
begin to he bilingual in Filipino and these vernaculars. Because of the present status of 
English as the language in which scientific and literary materials are available and as one of 
the international languages, particularly in Southeast Asia, its teaching as a stcond lan- 
guage should be continued and upgraded and made available to all to ensure eqtMdity of 
opportunity.*' 
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The Survey of Language Use and Language 
Teaching in Eastern Africa in Retrospect 

by Clifford H. Prator 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Tbe aim of thU conference on sociolinguisltcally oriented langutge surveys is stated 
u bdng '"to examine the types and categories of such surveys, the problems in their 
organkaiion* the methods and techniques used and the disciplines involved in car- 
rying them out, ibe direct and indirect uses to which sociolinguistic information has 
been pot, and the ways in which it might be better utiliicd."^ Within this framework, 
this particular paper is an account of one of the most extensive sociolinguistically 
oriented surveys yet organized. This Survey bore the somewhat complicated official 
title q( Survey of Longuage Use and Language Teaching in Basiern Africa and was 
carried out betwee^i 1967 and 1971 in that area of the continent comprised by 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, and Zaciibia. 

The section of the paper devoted to a description of this Survey will draw heavily 
on several partial accounts that have appeared in print.' The paper will then go on to 
attempt a preliminary assessment of the results of the project and to identify some 
of the problems that arose in carrying it out. 

2. DESCRIPTION OF THE SURVEY 

The basic concepts that gave rise to the project were elaborated over a period of 
several years by a rather large group of individuals* including both Africans and non* 
Africans, who were concerned with the linguistic problems of Africa. 

An obvious forerunner was the West African Languages Survey sponsored by the 
universities of that area and begun in I960 under the direction of Joseph H. Green- 
berg with the financial backing of the Ford Foundation. But this trail*blaztng at* 
tempt to survey the language situation in a multi*national area concentrated on the 
analysis and description of lesser known languages. The publications that have come 
out of it are technical articles and monographs of more direct interest to pro- 
fessional linguists than to government officials or language teachers. As a by- 
product of this survey, however, the linguist investigators accumulated a sufficient 
store of information on the general language situation in West African countries to 
permit a complete revision of the baaic handbook on the subject— Westermann and 
Biyan*a Languages of Wesi Africa.^ 

In 1961 the specialists who gathered from all over the world— appropriately 
enough at Makerere University College in Uganda— for the Commonwealth 
Conference on the Teaching of English as a Second Language noted in their report 
that: **The organizers of this Conference bad difficulty in obtaining the information 
needed to ensure that its members would be adequately informed about the uses of 
Eng|isl>« about the place of English in the educational system, and about experiment 
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and research on all aspects of EngUsh as a second language. Statistical informatton 
from one count r> is not readily comparable uith that from another. In most cases 
statistics about the use« as opposed to the teaching, of English are not collected/** 
The representatives from African countries deplored the fact that, while not enough 
was known about the conditions under which English was used and taught, much 
less information was available about the social and educational function of the lan- 
guages of Africa. 

At a number of other conferences nominally devoted to fostettng the teaching of 
English, it was pointed out that in much of Africa circumstances were making it 
necessary to redefine the social and educational role of the language before real 
progress could be made in strengthening instruction in English. It was further noted 
that a valid redefinition of the role of English would be possible only when much 
more was known about the current and potential roles of African languages. Thut^ 
in 1962 the National Advisory Council on the Teaching of English as a Foreign Lan* 
guage, newly established to advise American Government agencies regarding their 
TEFL activities, recommended, as one of the ^Decisions** reached at its May 
meeting, that an in-depth study of the entire language sitii^ation be carried out in one 
of the developing countries of Africa. 

The impetus given by those already involved in the analysis and teaching of Af- 
rican languages was thus reinforced by that provided by the group primarily con> 
cerned with the teaching of English. Significantly, the two groups envisaged no 
conflict of interests. One of the basic concepts of the Survey, then, was the 
recognition that the language situation of a country should be studied in its totality 
and that any success in defining the role of one language in a given setting should 
help define that of all the languages used in the same setting. 

In the fall of 1965, the Fo/d Foundation representative in East and Central 
Africa was impressed by the number of language projects being proposed within the 
region and by the great need, emphasized in the proposals, for basic information 
that could be applied to the solution of the pressing linguistic problems faced by 
each country. Believing that an informed language policy was essential ^to a 
country*s social and economic development, he thought that something similar to 
the West African Languages Survey might be called for in eastern Africa. At his in* 
vitation, Charlc^ A. Ferguson and 1 visited Nairobi. Addis Ababa. Kampala, and 
Dar-es-Salaam c^rty in 1966 in order to assess the situation. We were a^ked to try to 
answer two fundamental questions: (1) was the situation ripe for a language survey 
of eastern Africa; and (2) if so, how should the work be planned so as to provide the 
types of information that would be of most practical value to administrators and 
educators? 

Consultations with academicians and ministry officials in the countries visited 
swiftly led to the conclusion that the situation was indeed ripe, in the sense that the 
need for a survey was widely felt and that strong local support would be forth* 
coming. The answer to the second question was not so easily arrived at; the best that 
could be done was to offer certain hypotheses that would then be tested in the course 
of the survey. The most serious linguistic questions with which the governments of 
eastern Africa were faced involved a few m^or languages rather than the great 
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number of minor tongues. Therefore, the survey would concern itself primarily with 
such languages as Amharic« Swahiti, and English. As policy decisions depended 
more often on the social role of languages than on their structural qualities, it was 
felt that more attention should be paid to language use than to linguistic analysis. 
Since rcliancti had to be placed chiefly on the schools for the implementation of lan- 
guage policy, the survey had to provide information on the effectiveness of language 
teaching. Because choices had to be made among the widely divergent forms in 
which most African languages arc spoken, perhaps the techniques that the sociolin* 
guists were developing for studying linguistic diversity and *^he systematic 
covariance of linguistic structure and social structure''^ would be useful. 

By the spring of 1967, then, the Survey of Language Use and Language Teaching 
in Eastern Africa was clearly an idea whose time had come. With the exception of 
Ethiopia, the countries of the area were newly independent and eager to formulate or 
implement new language policies that would reflect their independence* In all 6ve 
countries, the linguistic situation was complex and obscured by a great paucity of 
facts concerning language use as well as by an almost total lack of local personnel 
capable of undertaking, and available for, sociolinguistic research. 

The aims of the proposed Survey had already been formulated in September 1966 
at a meeting of representatives of the national universities of Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Tanzania, Uganda, and Zambia. These were stated as being: (I) to assemble basic 
data on the use and teaching of the m^uor languages in each country; (2) si- 
multaneously to stimulate local research in linguistics, sociolinguistics, and Ian* 
guage pedagogy; (3) to foster closer and more productive contacts among specialists 
in different countries and across disciplinary lines; and (4) to strengthen the institu- 
tional and personnel resources in the language sciences in eastern Africa. It seems 
important to note that the gathering of research data was to be only one of the four 
aims. The other three, which may well turn out to have been more significant than 
the first* involved the strengthening of local resources. 

To achieve the first aim, a book-length study of the overall situation with regard 
to the correlated phenomena of language use and language teaching would be pre- 
pared in each of the five countries. Each of these country studies would attempt to 
provide as much as possible of the basic information judged to be relevant to the for- 
mulation of sound language policies and to the efTectlve implementation of policy 
through the educational system and the mass media of communication. 

With regard to language use, the studies would try to answer questions such as 
the following: What languages are used in the country? By whom are they spoken 
and where? What is the relationship of these languages one to another? What is the 
extent of multilingualism among individuals and in geographical terms? What is the 
correlation between language use and social status? Under what circumstances does 
a multilingual speaker shift from one of his languages to another? What are the lin- 
guistic needs of the various groups making up the society? What are the attitudes of 
various ethnic and social groups towards the languages most often used? 

With regard to language teaching, answers to a parallel set of questions would be 
attempted: To what extent does the language instruction given in the schools corre- 
spond to the actual linguistic needs of the society? Under present circumstances. 
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what degree of $ucce$$ is achieved in the teaching of varioui languages? V^'hat fac-' 
tors contribute most to pupils' success in learning a given language? What are the 
strengths and weaknesses of the materiais presently available for language instruc- 
tion? Of the instructional methods in current use? Of the mechanisms whereby 
teachers are trained? 

As is unfortunately always the case, the funds available for the preparation of the 
country studies were strictly limited. It was thought that the budget would provide 
for approximately fifteen man-years of field work, i.e* three per country. The high 
point of the Survey would come in each country, then, with the period of twelve to 
fifteen months during which a team of three visiting scholars would be in residence 
at the national university, working with local scholars and students in the gathering 
of data. Each three-man team would include a senior scholar as leader and two 
younger scholars selected so as to ensure a balance among the various types of dis- 
ciplinary specializations demanded by the broad scope of the study. 

With the second and fourth aims in mind, a substantial amount of mon^ was 
earmarked for grants in support of local research and development projects in each 
country. Their purpose was a double one: to stimulate research in an environment 
where research had seldom been applied to language problems and to encourage the 
extensive participation of local scholars and officials in gathering the information 
needed for the country studies. It was clearly recognized that the three man*years of 
work that each country-study team could furnish would be totally insufficient for the 
monumental task in hand and that local insights were indispensable for proper 
orientation. Funds were also earmarked for a limited number of fellowships whereby 
citizens of the five countries could obtain training in linguistics and related dis- 
ciplines—in eastern Africa when possible, overseas when n^essary. Priority would 
be given to Africans already emfdoyed or regarded as potential employees l:^ educa* 
tional institutions or government agencies. 

The organization of the Survey was complex, necessarily so in view of the variety 
of institutions that had a legitimate interest in it. Poli^ control was invested in a 
Council made up principally of two representatives of each of the five national 
universities. Field personnel brought in from outside Africa were employed directly 
by the Ford Foundation, which thus played an unusually active role ai the total 
operation. The University of California, Los Angeles, was deeply involved in the 
planning of the project and staffed the Survey office in Nairobi (established in the 
summer of 1967) which provuied administrative and professional coordination. The 
funds availaUe for local research grants and for fellowships were administered by 
the University of East Africans office in Kampala. The Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics in Washington recruited an Advisory Committee that included a number of the 
most distinguished American and British specialists in sociolinguistics, African lin* 
guistics, and language pedagogy. The Survqr was thus predominantly intemationalt 
non-governmental, and academic in character. 

The scheduling of the country studies was influenced by the availability of 
suitable personnel, housing, and office space. Uganda seemed the best place to t)egin 
because of its compactness and relative accessibility. It also appeared to be a 
country in which language policy was in a very formative stage. The Uganda 
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country-study team* arrived in Kampala^ tbent at the beginning of 1968* Kenya, 
where English was being introduced in the schools at an earlier grade level than ever 
before but Swahili was exerting a strong appeal, was noct.The Kenya team* arrived 
in July 1968. The Ethiopian team,^ prepared to concentrate on information that 
might be useful in implementing a long-established pro-Amharic policy, reached Ad- 
dis Ababa at the end of the same summer* The Tanzanian study/ largely concerned 
with the development of Swahili, began in June 1969. Zambia^ where English was 
very firmly established but where there were stirrings of interest in the teaching of 
local languages, was left until 1970, since accommodation for the team could not be 
provided by the University until then.* When his presence was not required in the 
Survey office in Nairobi, the field director of the project, a specialist in teaching 
English as a second language, worked with whichever team most needed his 
assistance.'* 

3. PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT OF RESULTS 

The Advisory Committee, having rendered very great services in the original promo- 
tion and planning of the Survey as well as in the recruitment of professional person* 
net, held its final meeting in Dar-es-Salaam and dissolved itself at the end of 1968. 
The Survey Council met for the sixth and last time in May 1970, in Nairobi, and 
turned over to the newly formed Language Association of Eastern Africa its 
responsibilities for the formulation of policy and the awarding of fellowships and re* 
search grants. Three months later, when only the Zambia team remained in the 
field, the Survey office in Nairobi was closed, and the field director returned to the 
United States. The return home of the leader of the Zambia team early in 1971 
marked the official end of the entire project. This seems to be an appropriate time, 
then, to attempt a preliminary assessment of the results. 

None of the five country studies had as yet appeared in print at the time this 
paper was prepared. Although the gathering of data was completed very much at 
scheduled, the all*too*familiar delays developed in the actual writing and printing of 
the manuscripts. The volumes in the series are to have parallel i\i\e$— Language in 
Eihiopla. Language in Kenya, eic— and each will be co*sponsorcd by an appropriate 
institute or committee of the university at which it was prepared. The first com* 
pteted manuscript, that for Language in Uganda, was sent to Oxford Press in 
1969." Language in Kenya was submitted to the publisher in 197 1 . The last finishing 
touches are now being added to the manuscript for Ethiopia, and it appears that the 
writing of the Tanzania and Zambia volumes is well advanced. Since no official 
editor for the series has ever been nam«!, it is not at alt clear just where the 
responsibility for seeing that the volumes appear without unnecessary dday now 
ties. 

Some of the team leaders initially assumed that most of the writing for their 
country study must be comi^etcd while they were still in the field. Others planned 
from the beginning to devote their time in Africa largely to data gathering to find 
ways of doing the writing after returning to their home institutions. In view of the 
perfectionist scholar's inveterate tendency to underestimate the length of time it will 
take him to do a job and of the great expectations aroused in some circles in eastern 
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Africa by the Survey, it is not surprising that a number of team members have given 
much more lime to the writing than the Survey paid them for. In fact, several of 
their home institutions have made substantial financial contributions in order to 
assure that team members could remain together and that the studies coutd thus be 
more adequately written up. It is by no means certain, then, that the delays that 
have arisen are in alt cases to be regretted. 

The delays do mean, however, that no one is as yet in a position to judge the over- 
all value of the series or to estimate the total impact it eventually may have. Some of 
the data collected have already been made public in the form of technical articles 
published in scholarly journals of limited circulation, included in anthologies, or 
read at conferences. (Sec sections I and II of the list of ^^Publications Deriving From 
the Survey of Language Use and Language Teaching in Eastern Africa*' which is ap- 
pended to this paper.) And large sections of the country studies have circulated in 
manuscript form among colleagues and graduate students at the home institutions 
of team members. The general reaction to such partial previews of the material has 
been quite enthusiastic. Several theses and dissertations that attempt to apply 
Survey data to the solution of specific problems have already been written or arc in 
progress. (See section III of the appended list.) The authors of these studies tend to 
agree that, when the five volumes appear, they will indeed make a very substantial 
contribution to the stock of information related to language policy available in 
eastern Africa. But the eventual reaction of educators and officials in that part of the 
world will probably be mixed. Donald Bowen has pointed out some of the reasons: 
**(l) there may, in view of the widespread notice given SurvQf activities, be a 
tendency to expect more than a one-year effort can hope to produce; (2) scholars, 
government officials, and others are not fully agreed on what data are most 
needed-- some may feel a stiuiy is too narrow, others that it is too broad, producing 
generalizations of restricted applicability; (3) some critics may have preconceived 
notions of the linguistic situation and will resist any evidence that does not substan- 
tiate these notions— they may therefore disagree with facts or Interpretations or 
may feel that facts should be subordinated to national policy; (4) there are 
differences among teams as regards preparation, qualification, interest, that will 
tend to specialize certain directions of investigation to the possible neglect of 
others/*'' To which I would add that some readers may also feci that the authors 
have not always succeeded in their announced intention of writing the studies in rela- 
tively nontechnical language for the average educator and concerned layman. 

Perhaps the important point to make here is that there is still much that could be 
done to ensure that the scries will be widely read and correctly understood in eastern 
Africa and that the most will be made of the insights ii is capable of providing* The 
calling together of the present conference seems to be a step in the right direction. 
One would hope that it could be followed by a number of workshops in Africa at 
each of which a particular country study and any theses derived from it could serve 
as position papers and influential officials and educators could consider concrete 
questions of language policy. It is to be hoped, also, that the Oxford University 
Press will use the publication subsidies it has received from the SurvQ^ in such a way 
as to make certain that copies of the studies reach the hands of a wide and carefully 
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selected group of policy makers. Ways might be found of encouraging the use of the 
studies as tei^ts in university classes^' and even as required reading in advanced 
tcachcr-iraining coUcgCJ*. If translations or abridged and popularised versions of 
certain volumes could be prepared in Swahili and Amharic, as was repeatedly urged 
by the Survey Council, the impact of the series would undoubtedly be greatly in- 
creased. In all such cfibrts the Language Association of Eastern Africa* with ade- 
quate financial support, could be particularly eficctive. And unless such efforts are 
made, much of the potential effect of the Survey may be dissipated. 

Though the effects of the data-gathering activities of the Survey on the for- 
mulation of language policy are thus still difficult to assess* other results are easier 
to document. There is every evidence that the aim of stimulating local research in 
linguistics, sociolinguistics, and language pedagogy was, in fact, achieved. Much new 
research was, of course, directly subsidized through the grants made by the Survey 
Council to individual scholars; teachers; and, in a few cases, students. Many of those 
who applied to the Council were neophytes who needed professional as well as 
financial assistance. If the Council felt that a particular proposal indicated un- 
certainty on the part of the applicant as to how the proposed work should be carried 
out, the applicant was encouraged to work out a more specific plan of operation in 
consultation with team members. It was noted that, whenever a country-study team 
arrived in a given country, research proposals from that country increased 
markedly both in number and in quality. During its lifetime, the Council made a 
total of 63 grants for both applied and theoretical research in a wide range of rele- 
vant disciplines. The long list of topics chosen for investigation makes fascinating 
reading. 

The Survey also stimulated research in ways other than by direct subsidization. 
Many local scholars were invited to contribute to the country studies sections which 
their special knowledge or experience made them particularly qualified to write. 
Most of them required no financial assistance, and their only reward was the satis- 
faction of having their material included in the eventual volume. Added stimulus was 
provided by the frequent conferences and workshops sponsored by the Survey and 
by the newly organized language associations about which more will be said below. 

There is likewise sufficient evidence to permit a preliminary assessment of the 
extent to which the Survey succeeded in its aim of fostering closer and more produc- 
tive contacts among specialists in different countries and across disciplinary lines. 
The earliest meetings of the Council revealed the degree of isolation in which 
scholars and educators professionally concerned with language leaching had been 
carrying out thdr work in eastern Africa, Many of the university representatives 
were unknown to ot»e another; Amharicists were surprised to discover how many in- 
terests they shared with proponents of Swahili; writers of English texts found they 
were sometimes duplicating the efforts of teachers in neighboring countries. Even 
within a given country, government officials were often unaware of the achievements 
of university staff members, there were unbridged gaps between the departments of 
a single university, and contacts between academicians and non-academic workers 
in the field such as missionaries were frequently lacking. 

The situation today is radically different, and at least a substantial portion of the 
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changes that have occurred must be credited to the activities directly sponsored and 
the infiuence indirectly exerted by the Survey, In each of the five countries there is 
now a well established national language association^ whereas four years ago there 
was only one such group* that in Nairobi. These associations are broadly based 
rather than narrowly specialixed* Their membership includes teachers and offictals* 
methodologists and literary scholars* linguists and social scientists* in fact ^anyone 
interested in discussing languages'* as the constitution of the Language Society of 
Uganda puts it. They issue bulletins or newsletters, organize conferences and 
seminars* and develop projects cooperatively. 

The Language Association of Eastern Africa links these national associations 
together and provides the infrastructure for interdisciplinary communication on an 
international scale. The LAEA grew out of two Survey^sponsored Regional 
Conferences on Language and Linguistics: conceived at the Dar<s*Salaam 
conference in December 1968* it came into legal existence at the Nairobi conference 
of May- June 1970. It has its own twice-yearly publication* thcJourftd of the Lan- 
guage Association of Eastern Africa. A very accurate idea of the LAEA's range of 
interests can be gained from the list of headings under which papers were presented 
at the 1970 regional conference: language policies in eastern Africa; language 
moderoization and standardization; Amharic* Kiswahilt* and other African Ian* 
guages as media of instruction in primary schools; teaching African languages in 
secondary schools; English in primary schools; French in secondary schools; English 
in secondary schools; language transition problems at secondary and university 
levels; the place of literature in language teaching; the role of mass media in de* 
velopment; oracy and literacy; the status of linguistics and language teaching at 
universities in eastern Africa; the development of national literatures.'* 

It would certainly be a gross exaggeration to claim that the Survey was entirdy 
responsible for the remarkable development of programs in African languages and 
linguistics that has taken place since 1967 in the universities of eastern Africa.'* 
Much of it would have taken place anyway because of the very obvious need for such 
strengthening and its clear relationship to national development and national pride. 
But the Survqf was in progress at the right time* and team members were often 
called on for support and advice when new departments and courses of study were 
being planned. Material help in the form of faculty«development grants was pro* 
vickd in a number of cases. Also* actual and prospective university staff members 
were the most frequent recipients of the 30-odd man*yeari of post*graduate training 
made possible through the fellowships granted by the Survey to citizens of the five 
countries. 

4. PROBLEMS THAT AROSE IN THE COURSE OF THE SURVEY 

Like any complicated undertaking, the Survey had its full share of proUems. These 
varied greatly in kind* in importance* in generality* and in degree of inevitability, so 
much so that it is not easy to know how best to classify them in a presentation such 
as this. The difficulty is increased by the realization that any classification attempted 
wiU be intensely subjective. However, since two of the chief aims of thif conference 
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ire to determine what we can learn from patt experience and to tdentify as yet 
unanswered questions* t have tried to arrange the selective listing of problems which 
follows in terms of their apparent solvability. This means that I have first listed 
problems for which at least partial solutions may have been found and then have 
moved on to problems that proved less amenable to solution. 

The Survey was on the whole successful in fielding coumry-siudy leams ntV/i the 
requisiie inferdiscipiinary balance and the necessary research skills^ For the work in 
hand an ideil three-man team would probably have been made up of specialists in 
African linguistics, sociolingutstic survey techniques, and language teaching. Once a 
team leader was identified, he was in most cases given a free hand in choosing the 
two junior scholars to work with him. This usually resulted in teams whose mem* 
bers cooperated well and complemented one another in essential ways. The fact that 
the field director was in a position, when needed, to participate directly in the work 
of particular teams proved helpful in avokiing potential lacunae in the coverage of 
the studies. 

Undue haste in the selection of personnel and the long delays that sometimes 
ensue between the authorization of funds and the fielding of a team were avoided in 
this case by enlisting the support of institutions which were willing and able to make 
key staff available on very ^hort notice. The decision to schedule the studies to run 
sequentially rather than simultaneously not only facilitated the employment of top- 
flight personnel but proved advantageous in other ways: later teams were able to 
profit by the experience of earlier teams, and the Survq^ benefited by a longer total 
penod of time in which to exert its influence on the entire region. 

The steps taken to ensure maximal governmental involvement along with 
minimal governmental control seem to have been reasonably successful. A very high 
priority was placed on explanatory interviews with government officials, not only at 
the time applications were made for the necessary research permits but during the 
planning stage and while data were being gathered. Copies of each issue of the 
Bulletin went to a long list of officials in relevant ministries. Each time the Survey 
Council tj?et in a given country, several of the local officials upon whose good will 
and understanding we were most dependent were invited to attend thw meeting as ob* 
servers with all expenses paid. 

The selection of voting members of the Council was a matter of great concern* 
since the body was to exercise considerable powers. The choice of two represents* 
tives from each participating university was worked out in consultations between the 
Foundation and the universities, but the results were not totally satisfactory. The 
Foundation tried to ensure the selection of faculty memberr with a deep professional 
interest in the questions raised by the Survey; in some cases, the universities prefer- 
red individuals in important administrative positions who later could never find time 
to attend Council meetings. Yet the Foundation and the Survey ofllce were more 
than once accused of having rigged the membership of the Council. 

Such misunderstandings might have been avoided bad it been possiUe to main- 
tain an even greater volume of communication among the several hundred people 
who were involved in one way or another in the Surv^. Projects related to language 
policy* especially when the participants are of several different nationalities, have a 
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great potential for generating emotional misunderstamiings. A field director who 
will regard put^lic relations as his top priority is essential as are adequate travel 
funds, many public explanations of intentions and procedures^ endless meetings* and 
the habit of sending copies of practically alt correspondence to practically everyone. 

Good public relations can be considerably facilitated by selecting for the project 
a title that is properly descriptive yet easily uftderstood. We originally want^ to use 
the word ^sociolinguistic** in the name of the Survey, but were surprised to discover 
that the meaning was not at all self-evident and that some people were even put off 
by what they felt to be the novelty and pedantry of the term. The title finally chosen, 
though somewhat cumbersome^ at least had the virtue of explicitness and em- 
phasized the practical nature of the research to be undertaken. 

In a project that is international in scope* great care must be taken to avoid fa- 
voritfg one country at the expense of others. Initially the Survey was fairly successful 
in doing this. Council meetings were rotated from one country to another, the field 
director spent time in all five, and countries where few requests for fellowships and 
research grants bad been made were given precedence in subsequent requests. 
Toward the end, however, because of the need to effect economies and the unusual 
accessibility and resources of Nairobi* Kenya clearly came to be favored and other 
countries— particularly Zambia— were definitely shortchanged. The viability of the 
Language Association of Eastern Africa may thereby have b^n seriously damaged. 

It has often been argued that the Survey attempted to do too tnuch in too short a 
time and that it would have been better to concentrate on a smaller geographical 
area. This is a position that f . for one, am not yet ready to accept* I still believe that 
the kind of team that was mustered in each country can and probably has 
assembled, within a period of twelve or fifteen months, a corpus of relevant data that 
will be sufficient to set thinking about language in eastern Africa ahead by at least a 
decade. I think, too, that the value of the data gathered in one country will be greatly 
enhanced by the availability of parallel data on neighboring countries. And I am glad 
that the Survey avoided to some extent the traditional academic tendency to try to 
find out mou and more about less and less and that team members were in most 
cases willing to come down from their ivory towers and look for the type of in- 
formation that might be applicable to the solution of practical problems. Above all 1 
am convinced that, allotting its resources as it did, the Survey generated a total 
impact much greater than could have been produced by investing all of its man- 
years in one or two countries. 

Some team members, however, did find it very difficult to carry out research of 
the type required by the Survey under the limitations imposed by the circumstances. 
In such cases it was often possible for the team leader to assign them to the in-depth 
investigation of some particularly interesting problem of very limited scope without 
sacrificing the desirable over-all balance between specialized and general research. 
Team leaders who were abie io make brief preliminary visits to their assigned 
country several months before field work was begun seemed to find this a great ad- 
vantage in coping with the limitations of time and manpower. Similar advantages, at 
little added expense, might have been derived from enabling the leaders to give their 
junior colleagues a more exten&ive orientation prior to departure for Africa. 
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All of the teams faced the problem of deciding how far they should go in recom- 
mending the adoption of specific language policies. Many African officials in policy- 
making positions urged that such recommendations be made; in fact, a number of 
needed policy decisions have been postponed* with the explanation that •*wc'II wait 
and see what the Survey has to say about that/* On the other hand, expatriate team 
members understandably had very* serious reservations as to the wisdom and ethics 
of expressing their opinions on controversial issues when the decisive factors might 
necessarily be emotional and/or political. There was also a middle road that could 
ha/e been followed: to express opinions only on technical matters such as the ade* 
quacy of a particular set of textbooks and to limit oneself in more controversial 
matters to pointing out the possible relevance of certain data to the questions in- 
volved. It is still too early to judge how well this very important problem was solved. 

The decision to fill the salaried positions on the country^study teams almost 
clusixely with expatriate personnel seemed unavoidable at the time it was made* In 
most of the countries there was, so far as we could see, not one available scholar 
with the qualifications needed to do the types of research the Survey was to un- 
dertake. But despite its apparent inevitability, the decision had unfortunate conse- 
quences: it laid us open to suspicions of organizing the project for the benefit of out* 
siders, and it may have eliminated some opportunities to contribute to the 
development of local personnel. I now think, then, that we should have tried much 
harder to employ more Africans, particulariy in administrative positions, even if this 
necessitated setting up jobs that were to some extent supernumerary. 
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Madina: Three Polyglots and Some 
Implications for Ghana 

by Gilbert Ansre 



The Madina Sociolinguistic Profile Project i& a joint undertaking of linguists in the 
intititute of African Studies, University of Ghana, and the Linguistics Department 
of NorihtAc^lcrn University. The purpose was to find out, in very general terms, 
what the "language use'' situation was like in Madina, a recently founded and fast- 
growing township which is located near the University of Ghana in Legon. Investiga* 
tions in this settlement, including an earlier study by a team of three social scientists 
from the University, have revealed very interesting demographic and linguistic 
characteristics. This particular sociolinguistic study has been going on in various 
degrees of activation since 1967. 

Loosely related to the Madina project, although it could be seen as a separate 
investigation by itself, is **A 12-Hour Study of Three Ghanaian Multilinguals/* This 
study was carried out with the main aim of obtaining a more accurate account of the 
aciual language habits of three welt-attested polyglots. In Western Africa, at least, 
statements on the use of many languages by the same speaker have beeii made on 
the basis of casual observations or of claims elicited from respondents under in- 
terview conditions. The 12-Hour Study required a closer scrutiny of the subjects 
than usual. (See Appendix U.) 

This paper is designed to draw attention to certain aspects of the Madina survey 
and of the 12-Hour Study and the implications which they have for the rethinking, 
reshaping* and redirecting of language policy and programs currently gomg on in 
Ghana. The two complement each other in thai while the Madina project covered a 
whole village and asked a wide range of questions, the 12-Hour Study concentrated 
on a few individuals only and asked a limited number of questions in greater depth. 



L MADINA 

In two papers presented by Jack Berry,' the general background, the main objec- 
tives, the methods of investigation, and some results of preliminary analysis of the 
first phase of the Madina Sociolinguistic Project have been discussed. In the first of 
these papers. Berry makes it clear that our general aim was not ne^ssarily to con- 
struct any new theoretical model or to establish a new set of taaonomical indices for 
studying the ''language situation.** Certainly we were aware of being confronted in 
Molina with a multilingual situation which could yield unforeseen results and shed 
light on theoretical presuppositions. But our main purpose, at least in the first phase 
of the project, was to assemble, given the resources at our disposal, as much of the 
sociolinguistic data about Madina as possible. (The project was both aimed at 
collecting information and giving field training to the students (both Ghanaian and 
VS.] who participated in it. It also served as a pilot project for future surveys in 
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oth<rr societies, especiilly in the urban areas.) With the keen interest in Madina kin* 
died the newly^^published historical, sociological, and demographic study— A/tf- 
dina jTiirvfi'^— produced by three social scicnti&ts in Legon, emphasis was on what 
the general picture of language use in the township looked like. 

In referring to the theoretical basis of the study at the beginning of his first paper. 
Berry indicates that of the various generally accepted categories under which lin* 
guistic situations are discussed (e.g. "^1. purely linguistic, 2. purely demographic, 3* 
soctocultural, 4. social-psychological, and S. political"* after Greenberg), we decided 
not to be involved in the linguistic description of languages. We had assum^ the lin- 
guistic features of the languages of our subjects as given* Our interests were in the 
other four categories. At the time, we tended to shy away from the so*called 
**politicar* aspects* But we dki not completely lose sight of the implications that a 
soctolinguistic study might have for the country^s language policy. As Berry put it: 

The Ghanaian linguists, for their part, were acutely aware of the urgent need 
for such surveys in view of the new interest in local languages which was being 
expressed on all sides, especially by educationists, in demand for an official 
statement of the language policy at the national level. (These demands have 
since been formalised in the IS resolutions of the . . . planning conference held 
in Legon in May 1968.)' 

Despite this concern, it was necessary for the linguist, at this particular time^ to 
move cautiously in involving himself in language policy matters, lest his good inten- 
tions, and usually clearer understanding of the situation, precipitate adverse 
reactions from those who might happen to hold views different from his own. In any 
case, some of the questions asked in the sociolinguisUc survey were on language 
haNts, preferences, and hopes, and these could reveal general trends which educa- 
tioflists, politicians, and other policy makers might find useful. Some of the ques- 
tions which are relevant to the particular theme are: 

What language did you first speak as a child? (Al) 

What other language(s), if any, do you speak well now? (A3) 

What language(s) do you understand, (but) do not speak well? (A4ii) 

Can you read? (A6i) 

Can you write? (A7i) 

Is there a language you do not know but which you would like to know? (BlOi) 
What do you think will be the main language spoken in the future in 
Ghana? (315c) 

The following pages deal with responses to these and relate questions. 

Question: What language did you first speak as a child? (A 1 1 

Of the total of 2,127 respondents to this question, we have the following mother 
tongue claims:^ 
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Ewe 


662 


Frafra 


15 


Busanga 4 


Akan 


661 


Dogaari'Wali 


13 


Gao 4 


Dangme-Krobo 


198 


Kasem 


13 


Akpafu-Lolobi 2 


Kotokoli 


81 


•Kon' 


13 


•Balaki* 2 


Awutu 


47 


Kusuntu 


13 


Buem 2 


Hausft 


47 


Builsa 


11 


•Dcndi' 2 


Cbamba 


46 


Sisala 


11 


Ibo 2 


Ga 


26 


'Zugu' 


11 


Isoko 2 


Kyercpong (Guan) 24 


Wangara 


10 


Kabre 2 


Fulani 


22 


Nzema 


S 




Dagbani 


21 


Avatime 


8 


And 24 other Ian' 


Efutu 


20 


Urobo 


7 


guages with 1 speaker 


Zabrama 


19 


Grushie 


6 


each, including: Ku- 


•Kado' 


17 


Konkomba 


6 


sats Talni. Nkonya, 


Moshie 


16 


Sefwi 


6 


English, French, and 


Yoruba 


16 


Mamprusi 


S 


Arabic. 



In effect, a total of 65 languages were claimed as mother tongue by members of 
the locality with a population of approximately 2A$Q adults aged 16 and over.* Al- 
though we had known all along that Madina was quite a multilingual community, we 
had had no idea there were so many mother tongues. This is by no means 
representative of all of Ghana; in fact, it is almost certain to be about the top of the 
scale of the multilingual phenomenon in the whole country. But this is indicative of 
the situation in the larger metropolitan centers like Accra«^Tema and Sekondi- 
Takoradi as well as in the mining townships. Kumasi is likely to be less so and may 
be followed by places like Koforidua, Nsawam, Ho, Tamale, and Cape Coast** 

A subsidiary question to the one above is: 

Is ihis siill ihe language you speak best?(A.2U} 

Berry has already made a brief comment on this question. There is hardly a negative; 
answer to this question. In virtually all cases* the mother tongue was claimed as the 
language still spoken best. It may be mentioned here that the phenomenon of *1an- 
guage shift** is almost unknown in many parts of Western Africa. Despite the ur- 
banisation and the shifting of populations* it is considered a disgrace in many 
quarters to lose one*t own mother tongue. This national view has been clearly 
demonstrated in Madina. 

In addition to the large number of mother tongues attested, there was evidence of 
many individual members of the Madina community being polyglots. The next ques- 
tion was meant to elicit the details of this information. 

Question: What other languageisU if any. do you speak weUnow?^(A3} 

The non-L languages in which a significant number claimed **good** spoken 
competence are as follows: 
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Akan 1,275 Dagbani 67 

English 832 French 52 

Ga 810 Nzema 28 

Ewe 778 Yoruba 13 

Hausa 506 Fulani 11 

Dangme-Krobo 325 



These figures represent u very high number of polyglots. Statistically speaking* 
this claim means that each individual spoke some 3.5 languages very well on the 
average (including his or her mother tongue). 

The languages are now arranged in the order of the highest proportion of non- 
native/native speaker relationship* 



English 832 : 1 Akan 2.1 : 1 

French 52 :1 Dangme-Krobo 1.6:1 

Ga 31 :1 Ewe 1.2:1 

Hausa 20 : 1 Yoruba 0.8 : 1 

Nzcma 3.5 : I Fulani 0.5 : 1 

Dpgbani 3.2 : 1 



If the claims are true, there are more non-native speakers for nine languages in 
Madina than there are native speakers. By far the highest proportion is claimed for 
English; and this is to be expected, in view of the fact that it is the official language 
and has the highest premium and motivation for learning and in view of the fact that 
there was only one native speaker resident in Madina. French* of course, has the 
same function for the non-Anglophone residents of Madina« of which there is a 
significant numbcr% mainly from Togo, Dahomey, Upper Volta, and Niger. 

Ga is the indigenous language of the Accra section (catted '*Ga Traditional 
Area*') in which Madina is located, and despite the fact that only 26 Gas were 
actually recorded as living in Madina, some 810 others spoke it. The language of 
local communication plays an important role here. Thus, Ga is the Ghanaian lan- 
guage with the highest proportion of non-native speakers to native speakers. It 
should be pointed out, though, that the total number of native and non-native 
speakers of Ga amounts to some 39% of the Madina population, 

A significant proportion of the people who 6rst settled in Madina were 
Northern Ghanaians and non-Ghanaians who spoke Hausa* as i second language. 
They have continued to be a significant and influential group in the town. Thus, al- 
though only 47 respondents claimed to be native Hausa speakers, as many as 506 
claim good speaking ability of Hausa as a second language. Competence in spoken 
Hausa is claimed by about 26% of the Madina adult population. 

We should just mention briefly that an interesting but numerically small number 
of non*native speakers of Dagbani and Nzema exist within the community (67 and 
2S respectively). Possibly, they came from areas where these languages are used as 
languages of relatively ^Vider communication.** It is unlikely that they learned 
much of their Dagbani and Nzema in Madina. *'Fluent** speakers of tbese languages 
were about 4% and 2% of the population respectively. 
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Akan and Ewe are two languages which show similar and interesting patterning. 
Although in terms of the ratio of non-native to native speakers, ihcsc languages oc- 
cur as seventh and ninth rcspcclivcly on the list (2.88 : I and 1.17 : IK in terms of 
actual numbers of speakers they are clearly the most dominant languages in Ma- 
dtna. 

Akan. to begin with, was spoken as a mother tongue by about 29% of the popu- 
lalion. Then some 59% of the respondents claimed to speak it as well as non-natives, 
making a total of more than 88% good speakers of Akan in the township. The claim 
that Akan is known widely in Ghana by non-native speakers is substantiated here. 
But we must remember the cosmopolitan nature of Madina. This situation does not 
bold in ruraU non-Akan areas of Ghana. 

Ewe had the highest number of native speakers- approximately 31%. Some 778 
non-native speakers claimed ability to speak it well (i.e. 36%). This makes a total of 
over 67% of the respondents with abUity to speak Ewe well. The two languages show 
up as the most significant in Madina, with Ewe as the most predominant mother 
tongue and Akan as the most predominant second language. This tends to be the 
general state of affairs in the urban areas where these languages are used. 

We shall draw attention to only one more language under the questions dealing 
with the mother tongue in relation to other well-spoken languages— Dangmc- 
Krobo. With 198 native speakers (9% of the population), it was the third largest 
mochvr tongue. Further, 325 more claimed to speak it well, bringing it to 24% of the 
respondents. The geographical proximity of Krobo and Ada to Madina is probably 
the main reason for this, but this language has an increasing number of speakers in 
Ghana. 

Question: Whailanguageisidoyau understand, but do not speak well?(A4iif 

The main objectives in asking this question were: (a) to force a distinction between at 
least two types of ability to cope with a language and (b) to obtain further evidence 
of the multilingual character of Madina. In all, some 22 languages were attested in 
this category. 



Akan 


914 


Kyerepong 2 


English 


387 


Yoruba 2 


Ga 


296 




Dangme-Krobo 


272 


And 1 each of Efutu, 


Ewe 


242 


Russian, Yoruba, Ibo, 


Hausa 


229 


Mamprusi, Kotokoli, Isoko, 


French 


130 


Dutch, Spanish, Moshie, 


Dagbani 


SI 


Swahili, and Norwegian. 



Again, a sizeable proportion of the respondents understood some form or other 
of Akan. Six clusters are indicated here. Akan forms a group by itself. English is 
also by itself. Then follows the cluster of the other three main Southern Ghana lan- 
guages— Ga, Dangme-Krobo, and Ewe together with Hausa. French is also re- 
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garded as being in a group by itself. Dagbani« the major language of Northern 
Ghana is next, followed lastly by a cluster of Ghanaian and non*Ghanaian lan- 
guages* It should be interesting to keep track of this trend and see what the situation 
will be in the future. 

Quei;tions on literacy were asked. While these represent different types of ques* 
tions from those dealt with hitherto, they nevertheless are somehow related to the 
present discussion. Answers to them are summarized below: 

Yes No Total 

Question: Can you read?iA6if UI43 1,007 2,150 

Question: Can you write? (A7il 1,066 1,084 2,150 

It was reported in the Mmtina Survey that about two-fifths of the Midina popu* 
lation were without formal education (p. 50). This pattern is corroborated by these 
responses. Approximately 53% of those who responded to the question on reading 
ability gave affirmative answers, while slightly over 49% claimed to be aUe to write* 
Subsidiary questions were put to ascertain what languages were in fact read or writ* 
ten and what kind of matter was actually read and written* Thjese cannot be dis* 
cussed in detail here. Most of the reading done is in the indigenous languages of 
Southern Ghana, although there is also report of reading the news and other ma- 
terial in English. Also, a few claim ability to handle the Arabic script, but the ma- 
jority of the literate people in Madtna use the Roman script. Further analysis of 
these subsidiary questions will have to be undertaken. 

It must be noted that reading and writing ability will be attested more in the 
adolescent age-group (10-16), because the majority of children in this group are un- 
dergoing formal education. This will raise the total literacy percentage quite 
significantly. 

In the next question we tried to ascertain the language aspirations of respon- 
dents: 

Question: Is there a language (or languages) you do not know 
but which you would like to know? (BlOit 

Although this type of question is usually described as one on language attitude, 
answers to it also show, within the context of attitude, what the respondent*s as- 
piration is. Certainly we get what the respondent's reactions (mainly psychological 
and social) are to a language he does not know.* But this type of question also 
provkies us with information on what he would like to do— and this may either be in 
spite of or because of what his feelings might be toward the language* 

In this particular case, the main aim is to draw attention to the aspirations which 
the already well-established polyglot respondents of Madina had for acquiring more 
languages. In all, wishes to learn no less than 40 languages were recorded, 
representing a spectacularly wide range of the languages of the world: 
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IfiS 



Hausa 
Ga 



Ewe 
Akan 



Oagbant 
Yoruba 
Nzema 



French 
English 



624 
412 

380 



24S 
243 
75 
55 
46 



373 (including 
S Pidgin) 



Dangme-Krobo 
German 
Arabic (Syrian) 



Kotokolt 

Spanish 

Latin 



Swahili 
Ibo 



Lartch (Guan) 
Moshic 



42 
33 
23 
14 
II 
10 
9 
8 
7 
7 



Also, 3 each of Frafra, Fuiani, Chamba, Zabrama, and •Zugu*; 2 each of Russian, 
Wolof, and *Kado*; and I each of Chinese, Anum (Kyercpong), Efulu, Grushic, 
Walt, Dagaari, Ijaw, Kabre Wangara, Lingata (Congo), Dutch, Greek, Italian, and 
Polish. 

These responses reflect a great variety of interests and pressures. They also show 
a significant clustering which we are unable to discuss now. For our present pur* 
poses, we need only to draw attention to the proportions of respondents who were 
interested in knowing Hausa (approximately 24% of all responses), Ga (16%), 
French ( 14%), English ( 14%), Ewe (9%), Akan (9%), and Dagbani (3%). 

The last question related to the theme of this paper sought to obtain respondents' 
views on a national language for the whole of Ghana. 

Question: What do you think will be the main language spoken 
in the future in Ghana?(Bl5cl 

This question is an important one, especially in view of the recurrent and serious dis- 
cussion of the subject in the country and because it must be closely linked with any 
language policy in education. 

Approximately 80% of all our respondents gave specific languages. This would 
seem to indicate that quite a high percentage of people have either given the subject 
some thought or have specific opinions on it. The opinions expressed patterned thus: 

Akan 55 % of those who responded to the question. 

English 31% 
Hausa 5% 

Ga 4.6% 

Ewe 3.8% 

Also, 2 respondents each selected Dangme-Krobo, Dagbani, and French, while 1 re- 
spondent each selected Kotokoti, Zabrama, and Arabic. 

Clearly, the majority of our respondents opted for Akan as the national lan- 
guage, with English as a second choice. This represenU quite a liberal attitude to 
Akan on the part of a predominantly non-Akan community (i.e. about 71%). Other 
investigations, even conducted with subjects of university-level education, have indi- 
cated stronger opinion against the choice of Akan. One important factor which 
probably contributed to this ''softer** attitude to Akan might be the fact that the re- 
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spondcnts themselves were polyglots and lived tn an overwhelmingly multilingual 
situation. The present writer maintains the hypothesis that« other things being equals 
a polyglot has a more tolerant attitude* not only to a language he is able to speak 
and to its speakers but to other languages and their speakers as welt. This hypothesis 
has not been conclusively verified in Madina, but it seems to have been supported by 
the data. The implication this has for the formulation of language policy and plans 
will be referred to later. 

We may sum up briefly the state of afTairs as indicated in responses to these ques* 
tions discussed: 

• Madina is an extremely multilingual community. 

• In spite of this« its inhabitants are still very closely attached to their mother 

tongue. 

• There is a high proportion of Akan speaking by non^natives. 

• About half of the adult population can read and write in one form or another. 

• Large numbers are still anxious to know more languages. 

• There is« relatively speaking, a more tolerant attitude on the part of non- 
Akans to the use of Akan, the major indigenous language of Ghana, as the national 
language than in other parts of the country. 

II. THREE POLYGLOTS IN LEGON 

The second investigation entitled ''A 12-Hour Study of Three Ghanaian Multilin- 
guals*' was undertaken partially as an experiment to find an efficient method of vali- 
dating language claims made in Madina and partially to obtain an idea of how poly- 
glots actually used their languages over a given period. In bricft three subjects who 
were known to be bilingual, trilingual, and at least one quadrilingual, respectively, 
were invited. All were highly literate and ideally suited for responding to the ques- 
tionnaire-type sociolinguistic investigation. These have been labelled A. and C 
respectively. A could handle Akan and English well; B Dangme, Ga, and English; 
and C Ewe, Ga, Akan, Larteh (Guan), and English. The questionnaire they had to 
respond to contained a battery of very simple questions, and th^ were required to 
fill them in at thirty-minute intervals for at least 12 continuous hours. (See Ap- 
pendix II for questionnaire.) The experiment itself was so brief that we do not intend 
to use it alone for drawing any definite conclusions. The data has been collated into 
simple matrices but has not been codified. However* preliminary examination of the 
material "^^ows certain traits in the language habits of all three subjects which are of 
interest: 

• All three subjects used an indigenous Ghanaian language whenever they had 
the chance and English only when the co-communtcant could not speak any of the 
languages they could. The only exception to this was when and C spoke together, 
and this was later explained by B as due to a preconception of his that native 
speakers of Cs ^'father tongue** were incapable of speaking the common language 
he and C shared well. This was before B got to know that in fact Cs mother-tongue 
was actually the shared language. This preference for the indigenous language over 
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English by three **acadcmic types" who have used English as their language of con- 
scious intellectual activity for over twenty years applies at home, in business, and in 
some of their academic discussions. 

• All three spoke a Ghanaian language to members of their family.'** tt is true 
that a number of spouses sharing the same mother-tongue or a common Ghanaian 
language do speak English to their children (and Ghanaian languages to each other 
and their other relatives). But this phenomenon has been observed as rather rare in 
Lcgon. The majority of couples in this group speak the indigenous languages to their 
children. 

• All cases of writing and formal meetings recorded v/ere carried out in English. 
Writing in the Ghanaian language, in general, is very rare. Also, the common 
practice among the formally educated In Ghana is to ho!d any formal and official 
meetings involving members of different language groups in English. 

There was an interesting case in which a subject who had spoken one language to 
a co-communicant before spoke a different Ghanaian language— apparently because 
of tlie presence of a third party— despite the fact that all three could have spoken the 
first language or English. Also, there was an instance in which a conversation with a 
respondent's friend began in English and changed first into Twi and then into Larteh 
(presumably as it got more informal and intimate). 

IIL IMPLICATIONS 

What are the implications of these facts and conclusions for language planning in 
Ghana particularly and elsewhere in general? Before the question is answered, it 
must be noted that the formulation of a language policy— including the choice of 
specific goals -is but one aspect of the total process of language planning and de- 
velopment. Other aspects have to do with the various stages of implementing the 
policy thus formulated. Within the scope of implementation^ we may distinguish 
several stages or emphases such as: (1) alphabetisation and the production of basic 
descriptions; (2) the production of popular book* of study, e.g. school primers and 
readers, grammars, etc.; (3) the incorporation and standardisation of vocabularies 
and technical usages; and (4) the emergence of specific styles and models. All the 
stages mentioned above relate to the area of literacy. But there should be com- 
parable stages in the development of non-literary realms of language as well. 

In Ghana» we have to work at a variety of stages at the same time and on a multi- 
plicity of languages (some 54 or so). Even the fundamental issue of choice has not 
been fully decided as yet. While some languages are yet to be alphabetised, others 
have just had their basic descriptions produced, and work is going on in yet others on 
standardisation and the search for natural styles and artistic types. The sociolin- 
guistic studies do not have immediate bearing on these planning issues, but the com- 
plexity of the state of affairs which the studies revealed or confirm^ are pointers to 
the magnitude of the job at hand. Language planners must get themselves ade- 
quately informed on the situations they arc supposed to be reshaping, and the pro- 
fessional Ghanaian linguist cannot help but become a participant-observer of the 
situation he is studying as well as changing. 
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Abo, mainly for the sake ofclariiy in discussion, we must distinguish between the 
quest for a suitable language policy for carrying out effective education of pupils and 
the quest for a policy for the enhancing of other aspirrtions* e.g. national unity and 
integration, international communications^ and so on* In almost all previous cases 
of the linguist's involvement in language planning in Ghana, ^'educational** language 
planning has featured more prominently than ''political** language planning. Typical 
of this trend was the i ^68 Conference on the Study of Ghanaian Languages^ in which 
the focus of attention was clearly on the educational aspects of language planning* 
This has been the field in which the linguist has felt he could make the greater 
contribution. He has shied away from the more delicate and unpredictable activity 
of championing a national political language policy. 

Nevertheless, there has been a great deal of discussion on language planning in 
general throughout the country* In 1961, the question of introducing the learning of 
Akan into all Ghanaian schools was first raised in Parliament. The subsequent de- 
bate and decision have been touched upon elsewhere.'* This yean a decade after, & 
private member*s motion was again made in Parliament: 

That in view of the importance of a national language as a factor for national 
unity in Ghana, this House requests the government to set up a national com- 
mittee of experts to promote and co-ordinate all efforts being made to evolve 
a common Ghanaian language or lingua franca.* 

It was debated for three days and finally amended to read: 

In view of the importanceof a national language as a factor for national unity 
in Ghana, this House should take note of the necessity of a common Ghanaian 
language or lingua franca. 

So far, attempts at legislating on the issue of a national language or on any steps 
that apppear to be the promotion of one of the m^or Ghanaian languages over the 
other have failed. 

In a monograph entitled language Policy and Nation-buUding in Ghana, DavkJ 
Smock draws attention to the need to relate educational language planning to the 
goals of nation-building. Although the theme itself is not new, this is the clearest and 
best documented treatment of the subject. He advocates a common national lan- 
guage but leaves the choice to Ghanaians. He sees the schools as the place with the 
best opportunity for a conscious and careful cultivation of a national language, to 
bring about cohesion* greater communication, and development in the country. 

How can we utilize the findings of sociolinguistic research in devising and imple- 
menting useful and effective language policies for education and socio-political ob* 
jectives? The data obtained in the two studies and other information will be used in 
making some very tentative suggestions by way of illustration. 

Educational 

# Because of the clear prevalence of the use of the indigenous languages at par- 
ticularl) personal levels of communication, any policy that seeks to eliminate them 
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in the fores^able future is bouitd to fail In both the Madina study and that of the 
three polyglots, we find that the use of the Ghanaian language persists very strongly. 
No kind of legtslation would eradicate it« not to mention the unsuccess^ful attempts 
to legislate on the issue. And if education is meant to enable the individual to com- 
municate maximally within his society, then we must give prominence to and pro- 
mote this communication in our educational system* 

• Multilingualism will be here with us in Ghana for a long time. The adherence to 
the mother-tongue is so strong. "Language shifting*' is hardly nottceabte* and the 
tendency to have one common Ghanaian language is not realisable as yet. 

• Teaching Akan as an additional language in Madina would not be an im- 
possible task. In fact, if properly undertaken, people will have a reasonably tolerant 
attitude toward it. This, of course, is known not to be the case in many other parU of 
Ibe country. 

• Despite the nationalism in Ghana, English is still accepted as a language that 
would continue to be the official medium of inter-language and international com- 
munication. Data from elsewhere would indicate that people holding this view form 
a strong proportion of the Ghanaian population. This calls for improved teaching of 
English as a subject in school. In this connection. "Current English Usage'* must be 
sircs^ and effective transfer stages from the use of the mother-tongue as a me- 
dium vo the use of English must be built into the educational system. 

• With the situations we have. i.e. marked multilingualism in the cosmopolitan 
areas and greater monolingualism in the rural areas (certainly with some excep- 
tions), we must not completely reject the idea of at least a ••two-tier" educational 
language policy in which we have the use of the mother tongue of the locality as the 
medium of instruction in the rural areas and the language of wider communi- 
cation—whether the local language or one which n spoken by the m^ority of the 
residents--as the medium in the more multilingual communities. In any case, with 
the mnjority of pupils living in the rural aree . it is important to consider a policy for 
them as the general rule and that for the larger town as the exception. 

Socio-political 

• It has been mentioned elsewhere that knowledge of other languages enhances 
the tolerance of the speaker to other languages and their speakers and that since this 
tolerance leads to mutual respect and understanding which is the prerequisite to na- 
tional harmony and cohesion, it is in the national interest to promote more contact 
and more chances for learning to speak other languages. This is particularly vital 
since there is clear evidence that any attempt to promote only one language or a few 
languages will continue to be strongly opposed.'^ 

• The role of written and spoken English in Ghana is not likely to lessen in the 
foieseeable future, since so much of it continues to be used and since almost all op- 
posers of a common national language prefer to maintain English as the &ificial lan- 
guage. Also, evidence from elsewhere shows that Ghanaians want to maintain very 
cordial ties with the nations of the world, especially the English-speaking nations. 
This, it is generally accepted, must be done through the medium of English. 
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• At the same time, there is a strong feeling that, whenever possible, a Ghanaian 
language or languages should be the main means of projecting the country's culture 
and personality. Policy makers are therefore oblig^ to promote both English and 
the indigenous languages. At the present stage it seems clear thai any strong em* 
phasts on the one at the expense of the other wilt be regarded as wrong and will be re- 
jected. 

What is the practical usefulness of sociolingutstic studies? Tnese are hard to as* 
certain from only a few surveys. The problem is that, since sociolingutstic surveys 
describe a state of affairs rather than prescribe what should be done, it is going to be 
ver> difficult (if not impossible) to use them in making proposals which are contrary 
to the trend of developments already in progress. The linguistic trends in the society 
need to be discovered first by the student of the "sociology of language*'; then he can 
recommended what must be done. The main contribution that sociolingutstic studies 
can make to language planning and development is in *he field of bringing the actual 
state of affairs existing in the society under study to the notice of the policy maker. 
In many countries today there is g^eat need for this. (See joint paper with S. Ohan- 
nessian for elaboration of this.) 



1, **Thc ^f adina Project," presented at the Twntieth Anniversar>' Conference of the African 
Studies Programme in Northwestern University, 1968, and "The Madina Project, Ghana, 
(Language Attitudes in \fadina) " presented at the Ninth Intel national African Institute 
Seminar at Dar-cs-Salaam in Decemhcr 1968 and published in Research Review 5:2 ( 1969) 
of the Institute of African Studies, University of Ghana. 

2. A. K. Quarcoo, N. O. Addo and M. Peil, Madina Syney: A Study of the Structure of a 
Contemporary Sub-urban Settlement, Institute of African Studies, Lnivcrsity of Ghana, 



J. See Proceedings and Resolutions in J. H. Birnie and G. Ansre(eds.K The Study of Gha- 
naian Lanf^uages, Institute of African Studies and Ghana Publishing Corporation, 1969. 

4. In a few cases it would seem that languages claimed to be different by respondents are 
actually the same, e.g. Buli, BuiUa, and Kanjarja. f nveiitigators are continuing to establish 
more objective idenf ification. 

5. As much as possible, various language names given by respondents and known to be the 
same have been collated under one name. Names of languages which have not been 
identitied appear in quotes. Investigators are continuing to establish more objective 
identification. 

6. The question of how the numbers of sf>cakers of particular languages may be related to 
social, professional, or other groupings is not dealt with in this paper. See Quarcoo, Addo, 
Peil, p. 60(r. for a brief discussion. 

7. While wc cannot discuss the interpretations of "speaking a language well" here, it may be 
mentioned that a claim of ability to sfKak a language well in West Africa is usually quite 
reliable, especially if that language happens to be an indigenous one. Surely, cases to the 
contrary can be attested to. But the next question concerning languages claimed to be 
known but over which the respondent does not have adequate control is meant partially to 
be a kind of cross-check on this one. 

8. Hausa has often been referred to as a 'Hrade language*' in Ghana. While this description is 
partially true, especially in some of the larger market towns in the eastern half of the 
Northern and Upper Regions, ^h'* use of this language has been observed more in cor- 
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relatioti with the Muslim religion ami a certain ccciion of the labour stratum of the 
country than with commerce* The presence of the Hausa merchant, although much 
diminished, is »till evident in Ghana, espectdlly to the curio^seektng tourist. But one hears 
more Hausa spoken by people (especially from Northern and Upper Regions and from 
outside of Ghana) who use it as a common language in daily life and during worship, par- 
ticularly in the "^cAhortation** section of the Muslim liturgy. Secondly, that sector of 
Ghana's labour force which is locally labelled as '*daily rated labour'* usually uses Haus4 
at a common language at work. This seems to be due to the encouraged use of Hausa in 
the military and police force during the colonial era. Descriptions of these heavily 
influenced varieties of ^'pidgin'* Hausa are yet to be undertaken. But it is more accurate to 
refer to Hausa in Ghana as a religion* and labourHirientet-l language than as a trade Ian* 
guage* 

9, This is borne out by interesting cases in which the reasons given for wanting or not wanting 
to team or use a language were not utilitaria^i but clearly emotional (see Berry 2). 

ID. C was unmarried at the time of the study hut has since married one of the co-communi- 
cants* This practice of using the Ghanaiaii language in more informal situations und 
English in formal discussions applied to them tven at that time. 

11. Sec 0. Ansre, **0n the Official Language of Ghana,** Symposium on MuttiliniUQlUm, 
LJverbulme, Brazzaville, 1962. 

12. For the development of this argument and practical suggestions, see O. Ansre, Language 
Policy for the Promotion of Nationat Unify and Understanding in litest Africa, presented 
at the International Conference on Cultural Diversity and National Understanding within 
West African Countries at Ife in December 1970. 
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Lingmiic Ffofile of Ma^ina-'l%? 

Interviewer's Name; 

Section: 

D«te: 

4 

1. What tanguife did you first speak as a child? 

2. (i) Is this stiti the languaj^e you speak beu? 

a) Yes, 

b) No 

(ii) If no. a) What langua(e<s) do you iipeak better? 

I 

2 

3 

b) Cao you speak well now the language you first spoke as a child? 

a) Yet. 

b) No. 

y What other l:ftnguage(s)« if any« do you speak well now? 

a) 

M 

c) 

d) 

e) 

4* (i) Which, of the following languages* would you understand if you heard them spoken 

a) by another person? 

Fully Partially 

English 

French 

Hausa 

Adangme ...^^ 

Dagbani 

Ewe _p-^._p^ 

Fante 

Oa 

Nzema 

Twj 

♦*ICru English" 

Others: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

b) on the radio? 



M*din»: Three Myiloi* and Some tmpticMiom (or Chjnt 17i 



FitUy NrKaily 



Englith . 
French . 
Hausa 
Adangme . 



Dsibani 

Ewe .— .,1 - .1 . . 

FiDte 

Ct 

Niema 

TwI 

(ii) Ofthcic languxfet you undentind. which do you tpeak welt? 

«) d) 

b) e) 

f) 



{in) Which do you not speak welt? 

a) d). 

b) e). 

c) 0- 



5. (i) Do you listen to any other tanguage<&) on the radio (e.g. from stationi outside 

Chans) 

a) Yc» 

b) No 

(ii) If yes, what tanguagc(s)? 

•) 

b) 

c) 

6. (i) Can you read? 

Yes. 



No. 



(ii) If yes. what language(s) can you read? 
•) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

c) 

(tii) What do you in fact read in these languages? 

Language I. Utters 2. Notices 3. Newspapers 4. Textt>ooks 5. Story Bkt. 6. Otbera 
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7. (i) Can you write? 

Yes 

No 

(ii) iryet, what Unguage(s) do you write? 

a) 

b) 

c) — 



(ill) What do you in fact write in these languages? 

Language t. Letters 2. Notices 3. Repcru 



8. (i) What language(s) do you speak at home: 

a) to your wife or husband? 

b) to your parents? 

c) to your children? 

d) to your brothers and sisters? 

e) to your friends? 

(ii) What langudge(s) do you speak at work: 

a) to your employer? 

b) to your subordinates? 
(those who work under you) 

c) to your equals? 

d) to your customers? 

9* (i) is there any pbce apart from your home and your place of work where you tpend 
much time, e.g. playing, conversing, relaxing, drinking, v^ orship? 

Yes 

No 

(ii) If so. please name the piace(s) and the language(s) you use there. 

Placet Langu3ge(s) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

B 

10* (i) Is there any languagc(s) which you do not know but which you would like to know? 

Yes 

No 

(ii) Ifso, what language(s) and why? 



4. Books S. Others 
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a) . 

b) . 

c) . 

d) . 



II. (i) h there any languag<<s> you know but would like to know better? 

Yes 

No. 

(iif If si». what ianguagc<s) and why do you want to know these belter? 

Language Reason 



a) . 

b) . 
c>. 
d). 



12. (i) Is there any language(s) you speak which you do not hkc to speak ut times? 



No. 

(lO It M). 

Language Occasion Reason 



b>. 
C). 
d). 



13. (i) Is there any languag«(s) you do not speak which you would not like to ipeak even 
though you could speak it? 



Yes.. 
No. , 



(li) If so. 

Language Reason 



a) . 

b) . 

c) . 

d) . 



14. What language do you find 

a) most plcasant/beautiful/sweet: . 

Why?, 



b) most unpieasant/uncouth/crude: 



IS. What do you thmk will be the mam language spoken in the future in 
a) Madma? _ 
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b) Accra- Tcma? 

c) Ghana? 

C 

16. Name: 

t7. House number (or other precise indication of residence): 



18. Age: a) Exact 

b) Approximate 

19. Sev. a) Male 

b) Fetiialc 

20. Maritai Statu: 

a) Single 

b) M iPr>i»H 

C) WiHrtu. /U/iH«^tA..«r 
d) r>i*i*%r«>i>H 

21. Place of btrth: 

a) Town or Villace: 

b) Local Aulhonly/District: 

c) Region: 

d) Country: , „ ,. 

22. {0 No. of years in Madina: 

(ft) Placc(s) of residence before coming to Madina: 

A) 

b) 

c) 

23. No. of years in School: 

24. OfL-iipitii^n- 

25. Fmplo>mcnt Status: 

a) tmplo>cd: - 

b) Self'Cmpkncd: 

c) Unemplu>cd ■ ■ 
Reason 



APPENDIX li 

Halj-hauf Chfck-sheet on Language Use 

\. Where have >ou been in the past hai^hour? 

I . 2 

3 4 

5. 
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Whom have you communicated with in the past half*hour? 

i. Nome ii- Subject iii. Mattntt 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 ~ 



3. What is your (clationship with these p\.. loast 

I 2. 

3 ^4. 

5 



How often do you contact each other. 

(a) In a week? (b) In a month? 



I I. 

2 2. 

3 3. 

4.^ ^ 4. 

5 5. 



5. What languages have you just spoken in the past half-hour? (Chronologically, if possible.) 
(a) Language (b) Person 



I I. 

2.^ 2. 

3 3. 

4 4. 

5 5. 



6. Grade your own performance in these languages 

<a) Fluent (b) Sot fluent 

I 1 

2 2 

3 3 

4 - 4 

5 5 
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Sociolin;^. .Stic Research in Latin America 

by Mervyn C- Alleyne 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Language surveys, in the sense that ihcy arc coming to be generally understood, 
have been rare in Latin America.* Language survr.ys imply an awareness and a 
recognition of language diversity. And nowhere is this recognition and awareness 
greater than in Africa and Asia. On these two continents, the post-war period saw 
the cmcrg'snce of indigenous peoples challenging the imperial order. It saw an end to 
any idea of cultural assimilation of indigenous peoples into the imperial cultural 
system, and this meant, as far as language policy is concerned, that linguistic 
diversity, not only in terms of indigenous language vis4-vis European language but 
in terms of the multiplicity of indigenous languages, had to be accepted. 

The picture is diflfereni in Latin America, where the former colonialist became 
natiofpalist; was partially assimilated to the indigenous population; and continues to 
dominate politically, economically, and linguistically. There is, in fact, considerable 
linguistic diversity in Latin America, but nowhere in the world has the ••melting poC* 
myth prevailed more, both as the goal of official cultural policy and as an ostrich- 
like belief or psychological oublL There has, therefore, been, up to now, no great 
effort expended on language surveys. Generally speaking, Latin America aims at lin- 
guistically unimodal nations, and no serious attempt has as yet been made, except 
perhaps in Paraguay, to incorporate indigenous languages into the national life. This 
report will therefore deal with sociolinguistically oriented research, broadly 
conceived, rather than with language surveys in a specific sense. 

The area covered by this report is Central and South America and the Carib- 
bean. All studies or projects included in this report hav,t been started within the last 
seven years, and most are only partially completed. This reflects the fact that the 
kinds of interests on which the studies and projects arc based have only very recently 
arisen. Sociolinguistically oriented studies are here taken to mean, in a broad sense, 
those studies of language which do not have as their main focus the development or 
verification of formal theories of linguistics and which do not abstract language 
from its social setting. The main features of such studies is that they have, as their 
chief concern, language variation (i.e. the use of different styles, languages, and 
dialects by individuals within the same community or nation) and that they are in- 
terested in the correlations between language phenomena and socio-cultural 
phenomena. Those studies therefore include: regional dialectology; social dia- 
lectology; bi- or multi-lingualism; language standardization. 



2. REGIONAL DIALECTOLOGY 

Although we include regional dialectology in this report, it must be said from the 
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start that regional dialect studies in the area have followed tradittonat lines and have 
not been concerned with different levels of speech in each of the regions studied. 
They have largely been content with vague, ill-defined notions such as tengua culta, 
diatecto vulgar, archaYsmos and with identifying those features of the Spanish lan- 
guage of the area which are distinctive cither because they are found nowhere else in 
the Spanish-speaking world or are nor found in ""castellanoy Much of the work 
takes the form of private research by individual scholars. But there is one dialect 
geography survey which is large in scope and which is being undertaken by a team of 
researchers. This is the work being carried out for Wit Atlas Llngutsiiso Etnogrqfico 
de Colombia by the Instituto Caro y Cuervo. It follows very closely the Linguistic 
Atlases of Romancc-spcaking areas of Europe in the use of a questionnaire and the 
intention of publishing the information in the form of maps. The results are already 
showing the tremendous ""inherent variability'* of speech in rural areas of Colombia. 
This variability is a characteristic feature of transitional societies, transitional in the 
sense that they are moving from a homogeneous rural culture towards some degree 
of modernity and urbanization. They are subject to all sorts of influences* from 
urban ^Vu//o'* sources by way of formal education and the mass media and from 
urban popular sources by way of personal and social contacts. A brief report for one 
locality states: 

En un mismo sujeto aliernan distintos tiposde pronunciacidn. Nuestros infor* 
mantes articulaban a veces rr vibrante multiple y // a la manera casteltana* 
mientras que en otros casos hacian rr asibilada o articulaban y por //. No era 
infrecuente la realizacion de sontdos intermedios hibridos. En su conciencia 
lingufstica parecCa actuar vagamente un ideal normativo que se acerca ba« 
stante al patrdn castellano« seguramente mantenido alU« en buena parte* 
durante siglos. Cuando se les pedta repettr una articulacidn la reali2aban« en- 
faticamente« ala manera castellana.* 

It is not certain that all the data on speech variation are being systematically 
collected* and it is not clear how the information* if collected, wilt be set out on 
maps* If the publication and interpretive studies of the maps follow the pattern of 
the other Romance language atlases, the results will probably be of particular in- 
terest to those concerned with folklore and settler history. The pedagogical implica* 
tions so far are few. One must admit, however* that it does probably lead to a 
greater awareness of regional differences on the part of teachers in rural areas* 
which may in turn lead to a better understanding of some of the problems of Spanish 
language teaching in rural areas and to a redefinition of teaching norms. Within this 
framework, sociolinguistically oriented studies which would deal with the structure 
of communication in the rural areas would be clearly more interesting and useful 
than studies which describe the distribution of isolated phenomena from one region 
to another and attempt to account historically for this distribution or studies which 
deal with a single region but organize the data very badly for lack of a sound theory 
and methodology. 

There are two other projects concerned with regional dialectology. Nelson Rossi 
has published the Atlas Previo'dos falares baianos (Instituto Nacional da LinguiV 
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tica IINL). 1963). And Ihcrc is the Ptoyecto de A ttas linguisiico y etitolinguisiico Je 
Chite(AL£Ch).' 



3. SOCIAL DIALECTOLOGY 

Social dialect studies in Latin America, apart from mention of vulgarismos in re- 
gional dialect studies, have been limited to .studies of the **nQrma cuiia,** These 
itudies are part of a large scale project to describe educated norms of language 
usage in all the major urban centers of Latin America. The project is being carried 
out under the auspices of the Programa Interamericano de Linguistica y Enseilanza * 
de Idiomas (PILEI) and the Associacidn de Linguistica y Filologfa de la America 
Latina (ALFAL^ with the support of the Oficina intemacional de Informacion 
Observacion del EspSnol (Madrid), which expressed a desire io sec the project ex- 
tended to the cities of the Iberian peninsula. The coordinator of the Steering Com- 
mittee is Professor Juan Lo,>c Blanch, and the most comprehensive report so far has 
been published in PILErs EI simposio de Mexico, 1968: Adas, informes y contuni- 
caciones (Universtdad Nactonal Autonomadc Mexico (UNAM) 1969), The project 
is conceived as an extension of traditional regional dialect studies. As a reaction 
against the concentration of such studies on rural phenomena, this project focuses 
on urban phenomena and is inspired by the feeling that dialectology has tended to ig- 
nore Urban forms of sp«jch which politically, socially, and economically are more 
important than rural forms. Beyond that, the studies have not been influenced by the 
methodologies currently being developed to study urban language phenomena, and 
the investigations have been limited to the "habla culta media (habitual), con 
referencias a las actitudes for^uc! ^habla esmerada) e informal (habla familiar) 
propias de las grandes urbes,*' For each city, the project aims at a figure of 600 in- 
formants representing both sexes in equal proportion and representing three genera- 
tions— 25 to 35 years, 36 to 55 years, and over 55 years. It distinguishes the 
following four types of data collecting: i$^)didlogos espont&neos, secretly recorded • 
(half of these without the participation of the linguist in the dialogue); (b) didtogos^ 
litres between two informants; (c) dialogos dirigidos between one or two informants 
and the researcher; (d) samples of speech \u fornial situations: lectures, speeches, 
classroom teaching, etc. Rigorous care was said to have been taken to ensure the 
suitability {(doneidad) of the informants. Informants were selected with reference to 
the following factors: family background; education, both formal and informal: oc- 
cupation; travel and other cultural experiences. In addition, they had to fulfill re- 
quirements of birth, residence, and education in the city under study. 

It is hoped that synchronic, descriptive studies of each city will be published in 
monograph form. These studies will deal with phonetics and phonology, mor- 
phosyntax, vocabulary, and colloquial idiomatic expressions (estructuras col<h 
qutales y afectwas), and will begin with introductions touching on the main his- 
torical, geographical, economic, and sociological aspects of the city, 

A common Questionnaire Guide is being used for all cities and embraces sep- 
arately phonetics/phonology, vocabulary, colloquial expressions, and various as- 
pects of morphosyntax. It is not clear, however, how the questionnaires and the re- 
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cordiiigs of dialogues relate to each other. 

The project organizers also expect that, from the precise knowledge gained from 
the research, other benefits would accrue, such as the teaching of Spanish more ade- 
quate to the idiomatic reality of each Latin American country, "'appropriate'* Cas* 
ttlianization of indigenous communitiest determination of general Spanish norms to 
be used in the teaching of Spanish as a foreign language* etc* 

It is perhaps unfair to criticise the project when the results* even preliminary, 
have not been published. Yet some legitimate criticisms can be made of its nature 
and aims in so far as they have been expressed by the coordinator:^ 

• It is true that today in Latin America jrban speech represents the usage of 
one-third or one-quarter of the population. But ''urban speech*' is very complex in 
composition, and the particular modality chosen for study by the project is demo* 
graphically insignificant in the nation and even within the city. 

• Rather than setting out to discover how a certain group of persons* ''selected 
with rigorous norms to ensure their suitability/* express themselves verbally* it 
might have been more useful to look at the kinds of data (and their distribution in 
different stylistic or situational contexts) to be found among persons of different 
statuses or cla.Hses. 

• The project seems to be proceeding without any apparent concern for new de- 
velopments in the methodology and ideology of urbui . ucvx study. It has made an 
^;:r/ori conceptualisation of the existence of an oral standard dialect. 

• The stylistic levels of formality and informality are very ill-defined. For 
example, all of the four categories of data collecting might well represent some 
degree of formality* if factors such as topic of dialogue and social relations between 
interlocutors are taken into account. 

In the Caribbean, anart from studies underway in Puerto Rico which are part of 
the project on 'la norma culta**^ and a study of the French language of Haiti by 
Pradel Pompilus,^ there has been concentration on the other pole of social 
differentiation in language. Projects directed by Denis Craig in Jamaica and 
Lawrence Carrington in Trinidad have both focused on children*s speech of a 
maximally non-standard type, although Craig particularly is interested in how 
children of different social backgrounds compare in the use of standard forms and 
non-standard forms and in the purpose (communicative or affective) for which 
language is used. The scope of the Caribbean project seems wider than the Latin 
American one. The aim* as stated by Craig in an unpublished project report 
(November 197 1 ) is **to study and compare different socio-cuitural sets of speakers 
in the following respects: 

(i) Perception of the structural characteristics of Standard Jamaican English on 
the one hand and Jamaican Creole on the other. 

(ii) In relation to (i), decoding and interpretation of different types of language as 
influenced by different kinds of situational accompaniments to communication. 

(tii) Effects of cultural/cognitive dispositions of the listener on decoding and in- 
terpretation as stated at (ii). 
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(iv) The range of individual variations in respect of (i) and (ii) within each 
socto-cultural set of speakers. 

(V) The structural and content characteristics of expressive speech in varying 
situations and the correlation of these characteristics with varying social and 
psychological factors.'* 

The sampling of the children in both Caribbean projects aims at selecting 
representatives of different socio-economic groups. As far as production of language 
is concerned, two stylistic levels of speech behaviour are identified: formal speech 
(talking about pictures with strangers, for example) and informal speech (talking 
casually in small, homogeneous peer groups without awareness of being recorded). 
While recognising the difficulty of eliciting different stylistic levels of speech beha- 
viour among children, it must be stated that the levels identified in the projects are 
too few and should at least have included conversation between members of different 
social and age groups. 

Both projects will have to use computers to help in the analysis of the data. The 
scanning of the transcribed scripts and the quantifying of analyses for comparisons 
will involve special kinds of programming which are yet to be worked out. 

The wide focus of the projects, as far as the data collecting is concerned, reflectsi 
the heterogeneity of linguistic behaviour in Jamaica and Trinidad. It is well known 
that a linguistic continuum exists which contains a number of minimally different 
tiatcd levels or *1ects,** beginning with a level (often referred to as **creole'*) which is 
probably not mutually intelligible with Standard International English, though in 
each case it is clear that there exists one single speech community. The description 
of the continuum is now a crucial issue in sociolinguistics. The linguistic competence 
of any speaker in this situation is very complex, and one of the chief aims of the 
projects is to map out this competence. For a number of speakers representing 
different socio-economic groups^ the project identifies: (I) the linguistic patterns ac- 
tively known; (2) the linguistic patterns ''used only under stress/* (3) the linguistic 
patterns passively known; (4) the linguistic patterns r.ot yet knovn. 

Again, one must observe a lack of sociolinguistic refinement in the above 
identification of categories. Category I should certainly be expanded and differen- 
tiated in terms of which stylistic or situational contexts trigger the use of which 
levels of speech. In this event. Category 2 would become one of the situations or 
styles differentiated in Category 1 . For Categories 3 and 4, the researchers have not 
spelled out what procedures they use to test persons in these categories. 

Both projects have an explicitly stated aim of benefiting the teaching of English in 
Jamaica and Trinidad. The precise form of English to be taught lias not been 
specified nor has the probleih been posed in the research projects. 

Some of the problems for language teaching posed by this language situation are: 

• The non-standard speaker has the illusion that he already knows the standard 
forms bi'cause of his high degree of recognition and understanding of these forms. 

# He fails to perceive clearly the new target element in the teaching situation and 
will evei transfer utterances into a non-standard level if he is asked to repeat a stan* 
dard utterance. 
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• The teacher is unable to control the learnefs verbalisation ofexpcriencc within 
the limits of standard structures already known or learned* because the learner con* 
tinually slips back to a non-standard lect. 

• The reinforcement that comes from satisfaction of mastering new structures is 
minimised.* 

Pfidagogically* the projects aim at improving educational materials for the 
teaching of English. It is recognised that the teaching problem lies somewhere be* 
twcen a foreign language teaching situation and a native language teaching situation. 
Traditional types of contrastive analyses are not appropriate because one is not 
dealing with a discrete bilingual situation. Teachers and writers of material therefore 
have to be sensitive enough to understand the point or zone on the continuum to 
which their students belong and make the contrastive analyses and grading and se* 
quencing of materials sensitive to the different production and comprehension levels 
of the students. Both projects stress the importance of recognising ^Intermediate 
varieties** in tackling the problem of the teaching of English. Carrington, for 
example, sees the value for the sequencing of materials of Wotfram*s matrix of 
cruciality« which is based in particular on the social diagnosticity of linguistic items, 
but is of the opinion that, in order to be more relevant to the Caribbean situation, it 
should be based on •^the systemic implications of linguistic items/' i.e. the extent to 
which a given feature of the learner's dialect disturbs the acquisition of Standard 
English. Recognising the existence of intplicational relations or co-occurrence 
restrictions «vithin the continuum ^i.e. triggers within the sub^systems of the con- 
tinuum which set off chain reactions of shift to different levels), Carrington feels that 
the method of teaching Standard English should depend heavUy on pulling the trig* 
ger mechanism and allowing the ensuing chain reaction to move the tearner^s 
production into the ever increasing range of his receptive ability. In this way, the 
teaching procedures would be imitating the actual processes of linguistic shift within 
the continuum. 

What all the social dialect studies lack is a focus on the ethnic or cultural 
function of non-standard dialects. Rather than regard these 'iects*' as categorically 
non-standard and non-prestigious and the attitudes towards them as categorically 
disassociative and negative, investigators should devise tests to discover what appear 
to be very ambivalem rather than categorical attitudes and to discover the kinds of 
prestige which a mastery of non*standard styles gives within the communities where 
non-standard speech h the norm. 



4. BILINCUALISM (INCLUDING MULTILINCUALISM) 

In an area so rich in language diversity as Latin America, it is surprising to note that 
major studies of bilingualism are very few. One can mention the study of 
Paraguayan bilingualism (Guarant«Spanish) by Joan Rubin, the study of Peruvian 
bilingualism (Quechua-Spanish) by Wolfgang Wolck,'* and the study of Bolivian bi- 
lingualism (Quechua-Spanish) by Xavier Albo.'^ The outstanding aspect of the first 
two studies is their focus on attitudes and, particularly in the case of the Wotck 
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study, the implication for language learning. Wbick devised i subjective reaction 
test to discover what associations were caused by each of the two languages and 
what was the social value of each language in the identification of speakers. Five 
passages of informal speech recorded by three different persons of different social 
status and of diRerent linguistic competence (Spanish monolingual and two bilin* 
guals) constituted the stimuli. For the evaluation of the stimuli, the method of se- 
mantic differential was used together with an occupational suitability scale. Pairs of 
contrasting attributes representing poles on ah evaluative scale were chosen for thef r 
usefulness, frequency in actual usage, and clarity, but the tabulation of the results 
confirmed that there was a clear and significant division of these attributes into 
affective (emotive) and referential (cognitive). The role of attitudes in language 
learning is well known. What is less well known is the role of attitudes in determining 
potitical*type resistance to certain language teaching programmes. Thus, the re- 
sistance of some Quechua communities to mother tongue teaching can only be 
understood through studies of subjective attitudes and of the social function of 
different languages or different levels of usage in a bilingual situation. Knowledge 
gained from such studies will help educators and planners orient themselves better 
and be more sensitive to the psychological problems of initiating new programmes. 
One of the interesting findings of the Wdick study is that stable bilinguals are more 
likely to show the least differences between ratings of Spanish and (Juechua stimuli 
on the referential scale. There appears to be an inverse proportion between the 
degrees of bilingualism and the recognition of status differentiation between the two 
languages. 

Albo's research is massive in detail. The published work does not merely present 
the results of research but deals exhaustively with the techniques, instruments, and 
methodology of the research. It places conskierable stress on data collectk>n, an em- 
phasis which is to be found in all the current empirical work of importance in socio- 
linguistics. It examines the question, basic to socioiinguistic studies, formulated by 
Joshua Fishman in terms of "^who speaks what language to whom and when'' and 
provides a wealth of ethnographic data. 

In almost every Latin American nation having an ^'indigenous'* problem, there is 
now an intensification of castilianizaiion programmes. Many of these are proceeding 
with little more than good intentions, and one cannot overemphasize the importance 
for these programmes of basic socioiinguistic research in addition to other peda- 
gogical and resource inputs. 



5. LANGUAGE STANDARDIZATIO.^ 

Apart from the studies of the norma culia referred to above, there has been a recent 
upsurge in studies leading to the standardization of indigenous languages. This is 
especially true in areas like Mexico, Peru, and Dolivia, where there is t feeling that 
literacy for indigenous peoples should be first gained through the mother tongue. 
Except for the study by Xavier Albo which includes variation within Quechua in the 
Cochabamba valley (Bolivia), studies of standardization select one dialect or lan- 
guage of demographic, economic, or political significance; describe the language in 
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accordance with the techniques available locally or depend on existing descriptions; 
and then devise an orthography for it. All the&c projects of standardization, such as 
the one on Chonial in Mexico headed hy Evangelina Ariana de Swadcsh, the Guate* 
malan project **Franci5co Marroquln/* or the work of the Office National de 
I'EducafUm Cffmmunautaire in Haiti, sec the problem of orthography as one of 
devising a compromise between a phonemic spelling and a spelling which facilitates 
passage to literacy in the ofHcial language (Spanish* French). In one case— Haiti - 
where an attempt was made to establish a completely phonemic orthography by two 
foreign priests. Haitians evidenced a strong reaction. Here again* a sociolinguis* 
tically oriented study, especially of attitudes* can help to avoid some rf the pitfalls in 
the sensitive area of language education. 

6. CONCLUSION 

Most sociolinguistically oriented research has as its explicit aim the improvement of 
education* specifically as it relates to the teaching of language arts. The basic 
assumption that underlies the research is that sociolinguistic research is u%;fuL But 
the translation of this idea of usefulness into effective action in language teaching is 
not always easy or possible. 

Sociolinguistic research in the Caribbean projects and the project for the study of 
the ftorma tinguistica culta are elitist in ideological orientation and make certain 
assumptions about the prestige dominance of middle c^ass speech that may have 
been true 10 years ago but which are very questionable today. They do not consider 
the very crucial question of the factors which have made so called non-standard 
dialects so tenacious and which are now causing the expansion of the use of these 
dialects rather than their recession. The research seems* unfortunately* to be 
inspired by the work of Basil >)ernstein« a British sociologist who investigated the 
verbal performance of working class informants in middle class contexts and came 
out with concepts of **elaborated'' and ^'restricted'* codes typical of standard and 
non-standard speakers respectively.*^ Sociolinguistic research which begins (con- 
sciously or subconsciously) with these assumptions about the superiority of middle 
class speech based on its assumed structural and cognitive resources or social pres** 
tige will be unable to provide a useful understanding of the educational problem. The 
action which usually follows such research may pay lip service to the need to 
^*preserve** these non-standard dialects and to take them into account by means of 
contrastive analyses with the standard in the preparation of pedagogic materials* 
but it fails to consider the central function of the non-standard dialect in the lives of 
its users and their communities. 

Today the reality of many urban centres of Latin America and the Caribbean is 
that the speech of middle class, educated persons is not clearly the most important 
in its prestige* nor in its "logic*** nor in its cognitive and expressive resources. 
Alberto Escobar makes the point very effectively: 

Pues bien* desde el ingulo lingiiu ^o hay que anotar como efecto de este 
fendmeno ya descrito* que la relativa facilidad con que se destacaba la norma 
'"culta"* y se imponia por su prestigto en la menos heterogtnea ""ciudad" de 
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h'ACC ircinia mo%. es hoy mcnos vigcnlc, que hoy 4sa c* mcnos ckiablc y 
accpiada* no tan solo porquc cn proporctdn decrecc d niimcro dc quicncs la 
cuUivan, sino tambifin porquc cs mayor y mas insiiktcnlc la violencia que sobre 
eila cjcrccn las sub-normas de los grupos socialcs que sc haltan cn proccso dc 
adaptacion a los patroncs urbanos, y que ai haccrlo eslan modificando las 
rclacioncs enlrc los diversos scctores dc la sociedad ciiadina. Paralelamente, 
no puedc ignorarse que la nueva composicion demografica cn las ciudadcs ha 
trafdo como corolario una masificacion en las formas dc la comunicacion dc 
masas, y que cslc hecho« que va invadicndo incluso el lenguaje cscrito de los 
diarios sensacionalisias, ocasiona cn cslc nivcl el que la hegcmonta dc la 
norma culia sea cada ve/ mSs rcsiringidaJ* 

Much of the socioHnguislic research done in this area, in spile of its good inten- 
tions, tends to support cjiisting class prejudices rather than correct them. The 
action, if any, which follows may be more enlightened* but the conceptual and 
ideological framework in which it takes place still remains out of touch with the 
sociO'Caltural reality. 

The Other impediment to effective action is well known and needs no special re- 
counting here. The communicative gap between sociolinguistic researchers and 
educational policy makers and pcdagogists remains considerable. Very often the re- 
sults of research leave the country where it was carried out and become available 
only 10 subscribers to learned linguistic journals or participants in teamed 
conferences. Happily this is becoming less so, and international researchers arc 
understanding more and more the importance of making the results of their re- 
search available to a wider audience and of collaborating with policy makers and 
pcdagogists who are often more aware of certain social and political aspects of lan- 
guage situations. 



1 There have been ivvo surveys of some inportancc- The Programa Interamericano dc U > 
gUistica y Enscftanza de Idiomais (PILED produced the first survey, which concentrated 
for the most part on resources and practices in the fields of linguistics and language 
teaching in the Western Hemisphere. The results are published in £1 Simposio de Car- 
lagena: Adas, comynicatkmeii. informcs, Bogota, Institute Caro y Cuervo, 1965. The 
other survey is the Provccio SocUfiin^ulsiico del ImUluto de Inx^stigaciones Soclales, 
Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de Mexico (UNAM), Mexico, which aims at studying^ 
the possibilities for the hispani/ation of indigenous Mexicans. In this survey, a number of 
statistical maps are planned to show the proportion of monolingual and bilingual in- 
digenous Mexicans in the total population and their geographical distribution. At least one 
publication has appeared: Oscar Uribe Villegas, Un mapa del monoHnguisme y el hi^ 
linguhmo de lax indlgenas de MMco en 1960. Mexico, Insututo dc Investigacwnes 
Socialcs,UNAM,l970. 

2. Soticias Culturales 128 (Scticmbrc 197 1 ), 4 (Bogota, Institute Caro y Cuervo). 

3. Hcrrera,Oast6nCarrilio,'*ProyectodeALECh,"C«ia</<»f/i^?srf^ fi/^/i2g& I (1968K77 85. 

4. Blanch, J. Lope, Cueuionario Provisional. Mexico 1968, 

5. The Puerto Rlcait researcher identified with the project is Edwin Figucroa Berrios, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Riro. 
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Language in Ethiopia: Implications of a 
Survey for Sociollnguistic Theory and 
Method*" 

by M. Bender, L Cooper and C, A. FcMguson^ 



Sociotinguistically oriented language surveys on a national scale have generally been 
justified in terms of how useful the collected data will be for language policy makers 
(Ferguson 1966), but an equally persuasive case can be made in terms of their 
contribution to the theories and methods of sociolinguisiics. The Language Survey 
of Ethiopia carried out in 1968 9 (hereafter LSEf is a case in point. The information 
which was gathered provides useful material for the policy maker who wants to 
make informed decisions leading to valued outcomes, but in the course of the year's 
wu^k the surveyors and their associates also contributed substantially to basic issues 
in the gcn^^ral study of language in society. 

One fundamental problem of all sociolinguistic research and theorizing is the 
measurement of linguistic difTercnce. In order to discuss how similar or how dif- 
ferent two varieti:.* /speech or writing are, there must be some kind of metric and 
some kind of opcriiuonal strategy for applying the metric. At the Sociolinguistics 
Seminar held at Indiana University in 1964* one of the first questions the so- 
ciologists asked the linguists was: *How do you measure the degree of dilTercncc be- 
tween two languages (or two varieties of the same language)?' They asked this ques- 
tion expecting to receive a straightforward technical answer which they could then 
put to work for their purposes, but to their surprise they discovered that the lin 
guists had no ready measure of linguistic distance or diversity and indeed had reK 
tively little interest in the notion.* 

The LSE gave considerable attention to this problem, following three different 
approaches: (a) the selection of diagnostic traits in terms of a linguistic area' 
comprising a large number of related and unrelated languages, in terms of 
subgrouping within sets of related langi igcs (e.g. the Ethio-Semitic languages), and 
in terms of dialect variation within a relatively homogeneous speech community 
(mother-tongue speakers of Amharic}* (b) computer processing of basic cognate 
frequencies among a large number of related languages and comparison of these re- 
sults with other measures of linguistic difference; and (r) testing of mutual intelligi- 
bility among a smalt number of related languages and comparison of results with 
other measures. While none of the three approaches yields anything close to the 
desired general metric, all contributed significantly toward this goal and they will be 
discussed in turn in ( I ) below. 



•Reprinted by permission from Language in Society. 1:2. 215 233 (October 1972). 
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A second basic issue in scciolinguistic research is the phenomenon of language 
spreads i.e. ihe extension, over a period of time* of the use of one language or variety 
at the expense of others. In spite of the rather sia^eable literature on language main- 
tenance and shift among immigrant groups*' the development of national lan- 
guages/ and the use of lingua francas/ sociolinguistic theory tacks even an ade- 
quate formulation of the major types or processes of language spread. The LSE 
focused a considerable amount of its research effort on understanding the way in 
which Amharic, the officially designated national language of Ethiopia, has spread in 
past centuries and is now spreading throughout the country; some attention was also 
given to the spread of other languages. The results of the several different research 
stiategics employed led to a typology of language spread. One of the research fcch- 
niques« 'transaction count/ offers sociolinguists a promising new tool, and the ty- 
pology itself is a contribution to the theory of language use. This issue is presented in 
(2) below. 

Verbal deference behavior, especially the use of forms of address, has constituted 
one of the principal research topics in sociolinguistics (e.g. Brown & Gilman I960). 
It is assumed that all speech communities have grammatical and lexical differentia- 
tion in forms of address (e.g. pronouns, names, titles) the use of which directly sym- 
bolizes differences in status, role, setting, and affective factors, in particular, many 
languages have more than one second person pronoun (c g. Spaniih tu. usted ), and 
the study of their use, variation in their use, and changes in their use through time 
oilers a valuable means of access to the wider norms and values and the processes of 
social change in the speech community. ?n the case of the Ethiopian Survey it was 
possible to include Susan Hoben's anthropological study of the pronouns of address 
in AmhartCt which gave additional cxempliiicatjon of some of the theoretical 
generalizations currently held by linguists and also some unique material on the use 
of the gender distinction, which extends the known range of variation in this aspect 
of lanfiuages. The findings of the study are summarized in (3). 

At the very core of sociolinguistic research is study of the interplay between lin- 
guistic change in its narrow sense and the matrix of social change in which it moves* 
and one of the most telling specimens of this interplay is the process of ptdginiza- 
tion— the linguistic reduction which arises in certain aocial settings of language 
contact* and may have results which persist in one form or another for long periods 
(Hymes 1971). The LSE looked for significant instances of this process, and in the 
work of an Ethiopian investigator (Habte*Mariam Marcos) documented a variety of 
modified Italian with startling similarities in form and function to the original Medi- 
terranean Lingua Franca of centuries ago (Schuchardt 1909). The findings of this 
study and their implications are outlined below in (4). 



1. MEASURES OF UNCUISTiC DIFFERENCE 

Diagnostic traits 

The technique most commonly used in linguistic classification has been the selection 
of diagnostic traits appropriate for particular sets of languages and language varie- 
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iic$. If a group of languages or varieties shares certain selected diagnostic traits {or 
in some cases even a single trait) they are classified together in the same unit (e.g. 
family, subgroup, language); if two varieties fail to share one or more selected traits* 
Ihcy arc classified as belonging to different units. The basic analytic problem is, of 
course, how to select useful or valid criterial features. There is also the additional 
problem of how to assign degrees of difference to particular traits or to relative 
numbers of traits. In spite of the problems in this approach to classification it is used 
at various levels, from large groups of languages to dialect variation within a lan- 
guage. Three examples of the use of diagnostic traits as the basis of a measure of lin- 
guistic difference will be given from the Ethiopian Survey. 

fa/ The Ethiopian language area. Ferguson has suggested the existence of an 
^Ethiopian language area' {Language m Ethiopia, ch. 5 and Ferguson 1970). To say 
thai the Ethiopian languages constitute a language area means that th^ tend to 
share a number of features which* taken together, distinguish them from any other 
geographically defined group of languages in the world. Some of these shared fea- 
tures arc due to genetic relationship, i.e. they continue features present in a remote 
ancestral language. Others result from the processes of reciprocal diffusion among 
languages which have been in contact for many centuries. Not every language in 
Ethiopia has all these features, and a few languages do not fit into the pattern at all, 
but in general most of the languages in an area roughly coincident with Ethiopia's 
borders have features of pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, and patterns of ex- 
pression which are, taken together, distinctive and characteristic of the area. 

Eight phonological and 18 grammatical features were found to be useful traits in 
demonstrating the existence of the a^^ea. It is the clustering of these traits which de- 
marcates the area from non-area languages such as English and Anyuak, a Nilotic 
language chosen as representative of the non-area languages which arc found in the 
westernmost part of Ethiopia. For cxamjde, Amharic (an area language) has 6 of the 
g phonolopcal features and 16 of the 18 grammatical features, whereas Anyuak has 
0 of 8 and 2 of 18 respectively and English 2 of 8 and 0 of 18. Examples of the fea- 
tures are: presence of glottalic consonants, a helping vowel occurring to break con- 
sonant clusters, basic sentence order of SOV (subject-object-verb), use of the sin- 
gular noun with numerals, and an irregular imperative of the verb •come.* 

(h) Ciassification of the Ethia-Semitic languages. The Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia are generally accepted as a genetic subgroup of the Semitic languages, i.e. 
as a group having a common ancestor which at one time existed as a single language 
within Semitic. This is not only because of the known geographic isolation of Ethio- 
Semitic speakers over a long period of time but also because of the set of traits 
found common to all these languages but not found in other Semitic languages. In 
the same way, the Ethio-Semitic languages may be classified into subgroups on the 
basis of t raits shared by some but not all the languages in question 

The Ethio-Semitic classification adopted by the Survey is that of Robert 
Hetzron, who suggests a more complex picture of Ethio-Semitic history than has 
been generally accepted (Language in Ethiopia and for a fuller account, Hetzron 
forthcoming). For one thing, Hetzron argues in favor of laying to rest the term 
*Gurage* as an overall linguistic term. According to HeUron, there is no Gurage lin- 
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guistic unit, and *Guragc' should be used lo refer only to 'a conglomcraiion of 
Semitic-speaking peoples surrounded by Cushilic (Sidamo)/ Some so-called Guragc 
languages arc more closely related to Amharic and Harari than to other 'Guragc* 
languages and some belong with Gafat in aditTerenl branch of South tthio-Semitic. 

His classification is based on a careful study of traits known as "sha^red innova*^ 
tions\ i.e. changes which have taken place in subgroups of the overall language 
group (in this case Ethio-Semltic) which set them apart from other subgroups. For 
example, the first division in Ethio-Semitic is between the Northern and the South- 
ern languages. The Northern languages share a common characteristic in the forms 
of the verb in ;!ic Imperfect (roughly: the present) and the Perfect (roughly: the 
past) as against the Southern languages. En the Northern forms, the ncxt^to^Iasl 
consonant i^, doubled only in the Imperfect, in the Southern forms only in the 
Perfect. In thi:; cise it is the Southern forms which have innovated: the Northern 
forms are belicv -d to be the older pattern. Another innovation setting ofT Southern 
languages \% ihat they make a sharp distinction in the selection of forms of main 
verbs and subordinate verbs, as against the Northern languages which have very 
much the same forms in both main and subordinate verbs. 

ict Amharic dialects. There has as yet been no large-scale or thorough study of 
the nature and ran^e uf dialed dtlTerentiation in .Amharic, although it is a language 
of conikiderable socio-political importance, being a national language and one which 
is expanding from its present base of about 8,000.(X)0 native-speakers plus many 
non-native speakers. The literature contains minor references to Amharic variation, 
"nd indeed most observers report a surprisingly small range of variation for a lan- 
fciuage spoken by mostly illiterate persons in a country of difficult communications 
and transportation. This lack of extensive variation may be partly explained by the 
existence of a well-developed common culture including the monarchy and the Or- 
thodox church. 

The tihiopian survey sponsored a smalt-scale dialect investigation of Amharic, 
carried out by eight members of the Department of Ethiopian Languages and 
Literature at the Haile Selassie I University under the direction of Dr. Getatchew 
Haile. This investigation was supplemented by a report on the Gonder area and 
some information on lexical variation by Roger Cowley (cf. Language in Ethiopia. 
ch.6). 

The main findings of this investigation were that . . phonologically, Mem and 
Wello form a subcluster within a cluster consisting of Gojjam, Menz, and Wcllo, 
and Addis Ababa-Gonder form a separate cluster, though Gonder shows some 
traits intermediate between the two larger clusters. On the syntactic level, however, 
the dialects of Addis Ababa, Menz, and Wello seem to belong to one dialect cluster, 
while Gojjam and Gonder arc each separate dialects on their own.* 

In general the diagnostic traits identified in this dialect study result from 
difTereniial incidence of diachronic changes. For example, there are different degrees 
of palatalizing in the various dialects reported, i.e. some dialects palatalize more 
consonants than others, or palatalize in more environments, or both. (Palatalization 
is a phonological process which may be thought of generally as inserting a -y* glide 
after a consonant, resulting in shifting t to C, s to S, 1 to y, etc.) The situation is fairly 
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complex, but can be explained by assuming that the order of patataliang rules 
differs in the grammars of the various dialect $« or that rules diHer in degree of gener- 
ality among the dialects. It is this variation in order or generality of application of 
rules which accounts for the particular class^ification of the Amharic dialectal vtric^ 
ties. 

Basic cognate frequencies 

Given the linguistic complexity of Ethiopia and the problems of data collection im- 
posed by thp country's size and difficult terrain, it was quickly decided that a 
collection of uniform samples of basic vocabulary and minimal grammatical data on 
the lesser-known languages would be likely to lead to a useful classification most im- 
mediately. This collecting was restricted mainly to the complex and little-investi^ 
gated areas of the south* south-west, and west (Sudan border). The resultant new 
data together with some previously-collected material was then processed by visual 
inspection and computer program. The results are found in Bender (1971) and will 
be discussed briefly below. 

Essentially, the main result of the computer analysis is a tabulation of 
percentages of assumed lexical cognates among 101 languages of Ethiopia and 
nearby countries. The languages arc then arranged into major families by previous 
knowledge of the main outlines of classification and by clusterings of high cognate 
percentages. Detailed study of the clustering of percentages then leads to a final sug- 
gested subgrouping, to be modified as further data on the languages in question and 
data on languages as yet uncollected become available. 

The closeness of lit of this new classification and that proposed by Greenberg for 
the relevant languages as part of his general classification of African languages 
(Greenberg 1966) is significant because Greenberg*s classification is not based on 
statistical methods. Thus we have a veriftcatton in this case that careful comparison 
of all available data by the mass comparison methods advocated by Greenberg 
(Greenberg 1957: chs. 3,4; Greenberg 1966: 1'S)and statistical analyses of uniform 
samples of basic lexicon lead to the same results within close margins. The slight 
differences in the two results raise interesting problems and point toward likely di- 
rections for further investigation. 

In the process of subgrouping languages according to basic vocabulary shared, 
several indices were developed and used. These indices are similar to those used by 
Dyen (1965) (e.g. Dycn's cnncal difference, p. 19). but go beyond Dyen in one im- 
portant respects namely that they are generally ratios of one percentage to another 
(weighted ratios). Since the denominators of the ratios are the averages of all cog- 
nate-percentages within given groupings, they take into account the relative tight- 
ness* or looseness* of the groupings. Several weighted ratios were calculated for 
each of three units of Afro-Astatic: The Ethio-Semitic super-group (4th level in the 
hierarchy with super-family as first level), the Lowland East Cushitic group (level S). 
and the Ometo subgroup (level 6). In general weighted ratios lead to significantly 
better subgroupings than unweighted ones, in terms of incisiveness of subgroupings 
ami avoidance of overlappings. thus verifying the hypothesis that the more elaborate 
methods lead to sharper results. 
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One very inicrcsiing and unexpected result emerged. This is that the sharpest 
sttbgrouptngs of all arc esf iNisbed by the use of the numbets of Items which share 
phonological innovations. Thus* suppose languages A and B share 62 cognate items 
out of 98 and that 32 of the 62 share phonological innovations not found among all 
the languages of the grouping in question* It is the use of this 32 &nd alt other such 
numbers fouml in comparing sets of languages which produces the best subgrouptng. 
This result provides corroboration of the widely accepted idea that shared innova- 
tions in geiK^ral provide the bes^ basi3 for linguistic subgrou[:»ng. 

The significance of this is that a fairly large-scale application of quantitative 
methods has led to the same answer as the usual method based on theoretical and 
common-iensc considerations, very much in the spirit of Chretien and Kroeber's 
quantitative study in Indo-European classification (Chrdtien & Kroeber 1937). 
Furthermore* the finding in this case is probably the first attempt to overcome 
Greenbcrg*s criticism of glottochronological methods in his essay on linguistic 
subgroupings (Greenberg 1957: 54). The idea behind the use of items with shared 
phonological innovations was Bendcfs, but the motivation for seeking an improved 
iexicostatistic method stemmed from Greenberg*s criticism. 



Mutual intelligibility 

Probably the question most frequently asked of the Ethiopian survey team by 
laymen was: 'How many Ethiopian languages are there?' The answer depends on the 
criteria used for separating languages. Certainly mutual intelligibility is a funda- 
mental criterion in this connection. Paul Bohannon is certainly corr^t when he sug- 
gcfir, that the study of inier-intelligibility of African languages is important but still 
in its infancy (Bohannon 1964:129). 

Three of the 6ve surv^ teams of the overall Survey undertook mutual intelligi- 
bility studies. The pioneering effort was by the Uganda team« and it estaUished the 
precedent of testing intelligibility by testing listening comprehension using uniform 
texts among speakers of related languages. The result of the experiment on a 
number of related Bantu languages of Uganda was that mutual Intelligibtllty ^.s 
substantially correlated with shared basic vocabulary as well as with the more 
readily determinable relative geographical proximities of the languages (Ladefoged« 
Click & Criper 197 1 :65-77).* 

The Ethiopia team* having the advantage of the Uganda team's efforts and 
benefitting from their insights, was able to carry out a more elaborate study on the 
Sklamo (or Highland) group of East Cusbitic. The resulting correlations of intelligi- 
bility with shared basic vocabulary ai»l geographical proximity replintcd the 
Uganda results and suggested that they may be of universal validity.* In addition, 
significant correlations with in-text lexical aiui in-text combined texica! and gram- 
matical morphemes were found, though the correlation with in-text grammatical 
morptemes alone was small. In addition, the study shows the Sidamo group to con- 
sist of five languages: Hadiyya, Kembata, Sidamo, Deresa, Burji. Aiaba, at first 
considered a separate language, is now seen to be best considered a dialect of 
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Kcmbaia. Fuller results are to be found in Bender & Cooper (197 1 ) and Uitguage in 
EihiopiaichA). 

A third intelligibility study is that of the Zambia t( im on several Bantu Ian* 
guages. (Sec Ohannessian & Kashoki, forthcoming.) One (iK>ssibte interpretation of 
their results is that strong correlation of intelligibility and geographical proximity 
depends on a relatively undisturbed situation after an initial set of dispersion migra* 
tions from the homeland of the proto-language speakers. A method of verification 
or disconfirmation would be to look at the historical backgrounds of migrations in 
the three areas in question (in so far as they can be determined) to see if the idea is 
supported by the evidence in all three cases. 

The Ethiopia survey thus supplies a reasonable answer to the question: *How 
many languages are there?* The answer is 70 to SO, discounting European imports^ 
extinct languages (such as GiLe« the classical liturgical and literary language), and 
jargons and special 'secret languages/ and allowing for the discovery of a few as yet 
unknown languages believed to exist in the south*west and west. The number of Ian- 
guages is in Itself of both practical and theoretical value in the context of the usual 
naifve estimates ranging from 3 ( Amharic, Tigrinya« and Giiz^ the three literary lan- 
guages of Ethiopia) to 200 (including many mutually intelligible varieties). 



2. LANGUAGE SPREAD 

Typology 

By the seventeenth century, Amharic had spread from its home base, east and north 
of Lake Tana, through much of central Ethiopia, and the extension of Ethiopia's 
boundaries in the nineteenth century has helped promote the language's rantinued 
expansion. Just as Ght. the classical language of Ethiopia, spread as a national Ian- 
guage in the ancient Aksumite empire, so is Amharic steadily expanding today as a 
principal factor in national integration. 

An attempt by the LSE to characterize the way in which Amharic is expanding 
led to the formulstion of a general typology of language spread. The typology posits 
three ways in which the substantial use of a language can spread. One way is as a 
lingua franca« when the language becomes commonly used for purposes of between- 
group communication.*^ A second way is as a mother tongue (language first 
spoken), which occurs when people adopt the language as the language of thdr 
home. A third way is as a superposed variety, i.e. the language spreads for purposes 
of within-group communication, but not as a mother tongue. 

When a language spreads as a lingua franca, it spreads as a second language. The 
people who learn it continue to speak their mother tongue for purposes of within- 
group communication. There have been many examples of the spread of lingua 
francas in Africa (Greenberg 1965). Some of these have been indigenous languages 
like Hausa and Malinke in western Africa and Swahilt in eastern Africa. Others have 
arisen as ptdginiz^ forms of African languages in the European contact situation, 
such as Sango and Lingala in central Africa. Still others have been European !an« 
guages, particularly English and French, in the former colonial areas. African lingua 
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fr^ncas have urisusn not only in the context of trade (e.g. Hausa. Dyula), but also in 
such contexts d% administration and education (e.g. English), work (e.g. Fanagato in 
the Zambian copperbeltK <ind religion (e.g. Arabic). For an extensive discussion of 
African lingua francas, see Heine (1970). 

When a language spreads not as a lingua franca but as a mother tongue, people 
gradually abandon their mother tongue and adopt the new language for purposes of 
wtthin^group communication. This type of language spread, language shift (Fishman 
1964), may occur when migrant peoples adopt the dominant language of the area to 
which they have come, as in the case of most American immigrant groups. Lan* 
guage shift may also occur when the political and economic pressures exerted by a 
dominant minority induce a subordinate majority to abandon their mother tongue. 
There have been many times in which the territorial expansion of an empire has 
Created wholesale language shift among its subject populations, as in the cases of 
Latin and Arabic. 

The spread of a language as a superposed variety resembles both the spread of a 
lingua franca and language shift. It resembles the spread of a lingua franca because 
the new language is used for purposes of within-group communication. When a Ian* 
guage spreads as a superposed variety, it displaces the original language in certain 
functions only, while the original language holds fast to other functions.^* In such 
circumstances, the displacing language and the language it partially displaces come 
to coexist with dilTerent functional allocations in the same speech community. An 
example of such partial displacement can be found in Paraguay, where Spanish has 
replaced the indigenous Guarani for some purposes or in some contexts (e.g. in non* 
rural, formal, non-intimate contexts), but where Guarani is maintained for others 
(Rubin 1968). With respect to Amharic, "t is likely that it is spreading in all thrwc of 
the ways that have been outlined: as lingua franca, as mother tongue, and as super- 
posed variety (Cooper, in press). 

Hou>vhofd surveys 

The LSE employed several methods in its study of the spread of Amharic. One 
method was the language census, a technique whereby the household head or other 
household representative answers questions about the language proficiency (and 
sometimes the language usage and language attitudes) of each member of his 
household (see Fishman 1969; and Lieberson 1966, 1969). The LSE procedure de- 
parted from that of the usual census in that the LSE adopted a sample survey ap* 
proach, rather than attempting to interview a representative from all households in 
the population under study (Cooper, Singh, & Abraha, in press). 

The LSE carried out sample surveys in two largely Galla-spcaking areas.'' In 
each area, surveys were taken in the towns as well as in the country adjacent to the 
towns* In all, over 2,400 respondents, drawn from a population of about 485,000, 
were interviewed. Each respondent was asked to identify those languages he could 
presently speak and the language he spoke first as a child, and he was also asked to 
identify the first and second languages of each of the other members of hit 
household who was at least seven years old. The data obtain^ werr analyzed for 
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each of the $7 enumeration districts^ into uhich the %UT\Qy areas had been divided* 

The rej^ylts of greatest interest from the pi>int of view of sociolinguis^tic theory 
\%ere the rctationskhip hciv^een the hihn^^uati^m of mother*ton^*ue groups and the 
relative si/c of each jiroup The relationship \^as a negative or invcrM? one. That is, 
the higher the proportion claiming a given language as mother-tongue* the smaller 
the percentage of hilinguals (here defined as people who knew ai least two languages) 
among that mother-tongue group. Conversely, the smaller the mother-tongue group 
a> a propofiioii of a district, the greater the proportion of t^ilinguals in that group. 
Ihe same inverse relationship tH.>t\^cen relative si/e of a mother^ongue group und 
the incidence of bilingualism within it v^as found by Weinreich (1957) in his analysis 
of the 1951 census of India, and mav represent a sociolinguistie universal. 

The pressure to learn a second language is, of course, not everted by the mere 
presence of the first -language group but rather by the interactions which its presence 
implies, t-or example, the correlation between si/e of mother-tongue group and pro* 
portion of others who speak it was higher for Amharic than for Gaila. Tnis can be 
uftributed in part to the relative sociocuStural or sociopolitical statuses of the 
mother-tongue groups in question. Thus, for example, an analysis by Lieberson 
(1970: 46 50) of bilingualsim in the residential districts of si^t Canadian cities imli* 
cated that while the proportion of mother-tongue speakers was related to the pro<^ 
portions of others who knew that language, the pressure to learn Enghsh as a second 
language was greater than the pressure to learn French. For the same percent^igeof 
native speakers, a greater proportion knew English than French as a second Ian* 
guage. Thus, a greater percentage of people knew English than French as a second 
language, not only bc-cause of the greater si^e of the English Canadian group but 
also because of its dominant socioeconomic position. 

The findings of the Ethiopian •sample surveys, then, arc consistent with tho iC ob- 
tained in two other sociolinguistie contexts: India and Canada. The results of ihesc 
studies suggest th^t a sociolingusitic model can be built to predict the extent to 
which the members of one group will learn the language of another when the two 
groups are in contact. Such a model could take the form of a multiple^regression 
equation, with the relation proportions of each mother-tongue group in the popu* 
lation serving as two of the predictor variables. Additional variables might include 
for each group its degree of residential se^iregation, its degree of occupational 
segregation, the proportion of literates, its relative importance in the economic 
afTairs of the community (estimated, for example, by indices such as per capita in^ 
come, proportion of cultivated acres controlled, proportion of trading establish- 
ments operated, or proportion of corporate directorships held), and its relative 
political influence (judged, for example, by the proportion of civil servants, or the 
proportion of political appointees, or the proportion of heads of various adminis* 
trative units). If estimates could be obtained for such variables for a number of dis* 
tricts, the relative importance of each variable in predicting the deg'^te to which each 
language has been teamed as a second language by the other f iOUp could be em* 
pirically determined, and the degree of explained variance would ^^rvc as a criterion 
for the success of the model. While estimates for some of the* variables may 
necessarily be crude, an attempt to combine them via multiple-regrt Jon analysis 
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should nonethdest yield information of considerable interest. Such analyies should 
help to understand better those processes that impel oiw group to learn the language 
of another. 



Market surveys 

A common fbnciion of lingua francas is that of trade language. When buyers and 
sellers have different mother tongues, as is often the case in linguistically 
heterogeneous settings, one language sometimes becomes established at the lan- 
guage used for bctwccn-group communication in market contexts. The language 
spreads along the trade routes and outward from market centers, and those who 
wish to enter trade must learn to speak that language. 

In the linguiiticaliy diverse Ethiopian setting, one might predict that either 
Amharic or Arabic serves as a lingua franca for trade. Ambaric would be predicted 
because it has been introduced throughout the country via ichools and other govern> 
ment agencies Amharic, furthermore, appears to be spreading in other contexts 
through the processes of industrialisation and urbantitation. Arabic would be 
predicted because in Ethiopia Muslim merchants have traditionally dominated 
small retail trade and because one might expect Ethiopian Muslims to have some 
acquaintance with Arabic through attendance at Quranic schools. Furtlwrmore, 
there is a widespread belief in Ethiopia that Arabic is used as a market lingua franca 
by Islamic co-reiigionists. In the markets studied by the LSE, however, neither 
Amharic, nor Arabic, nor indeed any other language served to any significant extent 

a lingua franca for trade (Cooper ft Carpemer 1969). 

The market surveys were carried out in twenty-three markets in eight towns. 
None of these towns was located in the Amharic heartland of the country, which is 
relatively homogeneous linguistically. Although most of the towns had a substanUal 
proportion of Amharic mother-tongu? speakers, other languages dominated the 
countryside surrounding the towns. The survey procedure followed in each market 
was the same. Enumerators, drawn from among the students at the local high 
school, tallied the number of market transactions observed in various languages on 
a single market day. A number of commodities and services was chosen (e.g. cloth, 
onions, salt, tailoring), ami each enumerator observed language usage in each of 
these items. Thus, for each item, each enumerator noted the number of transactions 
between buyer and seller carried out in Amharic. the number carried out in Galla, 
etc. This technique permitted highly reliable estimates to be made of the relative im- 
portance of various languages in the market because representative items were 
chosen for observation and because large numbers of observations were made. Hun- 
dreds of transactions were observed in the smaller markets and thousands in the 
larger ones. Approximately 1,700 transactions were observed in the average market 
studied. 

The principal finding of the market surveys was that the proportion of transac- 
tions observed in a given language could be predicted on the basis of the proportion 
of residents in the town who claimed that language as mother tongue or home lan- 
guage (as determined by Central Statistical Office sample surveys). The discrep- 
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•nciet between the proportion of tranucttoRs observed in • |iven Itnguife and the 
proportion of urban reti<knti claiming that tanfuafe could be explained in large 
part by the pretence of people from the countryside who camr to the town on the 
market day. Thu&, the proportion of transactions observed in Amharic was 
generalty imaller than the proportion of urban residents claiming it, and the propor> 
tion of transactions observed in the dominant lanj(uage of the countryside was 
generally larger than the proportion of urban residents claiming it. 

If a language were serving the function of trade language, presumably the pro* 
portion of transactions observed in that language would have been substantially 
greater than the proportion of respondents in the town who claimed it. Where such 
dilferences were in fact observed, they could be attributed to the influx from the 
countryside of people who spoke it natively. In no case was the proportion of 
transactions in Amharic or in Arabic substantially greater than the proportion of 
townspeople claiming it as first language. Thus, these languages did not appear to be 
serving as trade languages in any substantial way. 

One cannot infer from these results that the proportion of buyers who spoke each 
language natively was il^ same as the proportion of sellers who did so, or that the 
transactions were typically between people who spoke the same first language. On 
the contrary, the division of labor in Ethiopia, particularly as realized in handicrafts 
and in trade, has long been along ethnic lines. Amharas, for example, have trttdi- 
tionally eschewed trade as a livelihood. Thus instead of the buyer and sdlcr typi- 
cally interacting in a common first language or in a common second language, it is 
likely that the seller typically accommodated himself to the buyer by speaking the 
boyer*t first language. In the linguistically diverse contexts of these Ethiopian 
markets, therefore, it appears that transacUons were facilitated by the nulii- 
Ungualism of the traders rather than by the emergence of a trade lingua franca. 

The results of this study are rdevant to sodolinguistic theory in several ways. 
First, they demonstrate that heterogeneous market settings do not necessarily give 
rise to trade lingua francas. Second, th^ demonstrate that a language need not 
spread uniformly through all domains or contexts of language use. Whereas 
Amharic is spreading for some purposes and in some contexts, it is not expanding as 
a trade language, at least not in the markets observed. The findings, therefore, raise 
interesting questions. Why do trade lingua fraiwas arise in some linguistically 
heterogeneous settings but not others? Why do languages spread in some contexts 
but not others? Why. for example, did Hausa spread with Muslim traders in West 
Africa, whereas Arabic did not spread with the Lebanese in West Africa? The 
construction of a unified theory that can answer such questions and accommodate 
these findings would be a fruitful enterprise. 

Finally, these results are relevant to sodoiinguistic theory because they dem- 
onstrate the usefulness of a new technique of sodolinguistic inquiry, that of the 
transaction count, which permits the systematic and unobtrusive ouservation of lan- 
guage usage as it occurs. This technique appears to be a promising one. U can be 
used as a survey method in settings where household canvassing is not possible. 
Where such canvassing can be performed, the technique makes it possible to cope 
with a problem found in all so,ial iticnce, the validity of self-reported behavior. 
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Xhu%. A group's self-reported language usage (i^hai languages people say they use in 
particular contexts) could be compared with their actual usage. Although there is 
evidence that in biiinguaP communittes self-rcported frequency of usage of a given 
language in specified contejcts cun be a valid indicator of global prafidettcy in that 
language (Fishman & Cooper 1969K there have b;cn few if any attempts to assess 
the validity of such reports as estimates of relative usage. To account for the 
agreement or discrepancy between self*rcported and actual usage* we would need to 
kiw)w (I) the degree to which language usage k prescribed for a given situation or, 
conversdy^ the degree of variability in language usage in that situation; (2) the 
degree to which the norms of language usage are explicitly recognised or known by 
members of the community'; and (3) the willingness of respondents to tell what they 
know. The relationships and interactions among such variables are of considerable 
sociolinguistic interest* In addition to permitting a comparison between reported 
and actual usage, the transaction count technique, by being used in an array of 
societal contexts, can help build sodolinguistically valid dc;u:riptions of the func* 
tional specialisation of languages in multilingual settings, as well as explanatory 
models of language spread. 

3. VERBAL DEFERENCE 

A stady of the meanings of Amharic second-person pronouns, as they are under- 
stood by Amharas, yielded findings which arc of general interest. First* the use of 
sccond^person pronouns in Amharic was found to conform in general outline to the 
western European usage describe by Brown & Oilman (I960K wherein the dimen- 
sions of relative status (power) and intimacy (solidarity) account for the pronouns^ 
chosen. Second, Amharic pronominal usage demonstrates a rare phenomenon, that 
of gender fluctuation in direct address. The observations which are summarised Here 
were made by Hoben (in press) via the anthropological techniques of participant ob- 
servation." 

There are ten indepemlent or self-standing pronouns in Amharic. These can be 
characterized by the intersection of five features— number (singular, plural), person 
(first, second, third), gender (masculine, feminity), and deference (familiar* polite). 
Four of these are second-person pronouns: ante (singular* masculine, familiar), pitfi 
(singular, feminine, familiar), irsn^ (singular, unspecified gender, polite), and 
M/ffr (plural, unspecified gender, unspecified deference.)*^ 

In Amharic* the person of the subject is shown by pronominal aflixes on the vero, 
and in the second person either the familiar or the polite form must be used. If an in- 
dependent pronoun is also used to mark the subject of the sentence in direct address, 
the pronoun ami pronominal afiix must agree with respect to the form which is 
chosen. The choice between the familiar and polite forms in Amharic is determined 
in general by the speakers' social position relative to one another and by the soli- 
darity of their relationship. 

Relative social status among the Amhara is determined by the interaction of 
many personal attributes, including religious pi^rity, title* education, and age. Each 
of these attributes, in turn* is complex. Purity, for example, may be gained in several 
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ways, among which arc monastic vows or ordination. There are also many kinds of 
titles^ which may be conferred in terms of the traditional systems of ecctcsiasticaU 
military, or court ranks, or in terms of the modern administrative, military, and 
police bureaucracies. One person jnay have many claims to high position and 
deference. He may, for example, be old, religiously pure* educated, and titled. 
Another may be high on some scales but low on others. Furthermore* not all of a 
person^s attributes may count in every situation. His claims to deference will depend 
upon those factors \vhich are considered important in the particular situation. For 
example, the presence of a third person may cause some speakers who would nor- 
mally use the familiar with one another to use the polite form. 

Amharas normally use the familiar form with family members, neighbors, and 
friends. However, the attributes which arc associated with polite address may some- 
times cause speakers to u?e the polite form in circumstances in which the familiar 
form would otherwise be expected. Thus, even among blood relatives, the age, re- 
ligious purity, rank or education of one may cause another to address him with the 
polite form. 

There arc other uses of the second-person pronoun besides deference marking. 
These pronouns may also be used to indicate the emotional reaction of the speaker 
to the person addressed. For example, the familiar form may be substituted for the 
polite form as an insult or to express anger. In addition, the feminine form may be 
applied to a man if the speaker wishes to insult him. In Addis Ababa, but not in the 
countryside, a man may also use the feminine form when addressing another man if 
he wishes to indicate affection. Thus, men who arc close friends may use the 
feminine form with each other. Hoben found, for example, that a group of school 
teachers was divided into two subgroups which were clearly marked by the mutual 
use of the feminine form. Within each subgroup, the members used the feminize 
form with one another, but across subgroups they used the masculine form. She also 
reported that the smallest man in a group of friends may sometimes receive the 
feminine form but use the masculine form when addressing the others. 

In Amharic, the gender of the noun fluctuates. A noun may be considered 
masculine or feminine according to whether its referent is considered to be large and 
distant (masculine) or small and intimate (feminine). Thus, the optional gender fluc- 
tuation found in the second-person pronoun is analogous to the gender fluctuation of 
the noun. 

The study of second-person pronoun usage provided data of general interest to 
sociolinguistic theor>' as well as information of particular relevance to Amharic and 
to Ethiopia. Though there may be nothing new in the use of participant observation 
for the description of second-person pronoun usage, the usefulness of new data 
against which previously made generalizations can be checked is clear. While the set 
of features which command respect is specific to Amhara society, the power and 
solidarity semantics were found to be operative. That these dimensions should be 
observed in a context quite different from that of western Europe raises some in- 
teresting questions. First, are power and solidarity semantic universals? Second, is 
deference a syntactic universal? Third, does the spread of a language imply the 
spread of the deference usage associated with that language? It would be of interest. 
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for example^ to compare the Amharic deference usage of sociolinguistically difTering 
groups. The investigation of second-person pronoun variation among speakers of 
Amharic, then, helps us learn not only about linguistic and social variation among 
the Amhara but also about the more general processes underlying the interpene- 
tration and interaction between linguistic and non*linguistic social behavior. 

4. PiDGlNIZATION 

The process of pidginization is widely attested throughout the world in various situa- 
tions of language contact. Although there arc divergent views on the exact nature of 
the process and the conditions for its appearance and maintenance* it is generally 
agreed that pidginization involves such features as reduction of vocabulary and dim* 
ination of inflectional affixation of a source language, restriction in use to particular 
communication situations, and contribution from two or more languages in 
phonology and grammar. Among the best known examples arc a number of pidgins 
and Creoles with vocabulary drawn from a European language (English, French, 
Portuguese, Spanish) as base language. Surprisingly, however, there seems to be no 
well*atte$ted example of an ltalian*based pidgin in current use even though the 
eariiest known and most famous instance of pidginization, the original lingua franca 
of the Mediterranean area, was based on an Italianate variety of Romance 
(Schuchardt 1909). Accordingly, the LSE attempted to determine whether a 
pidginized variety of Italian is in use in Ethiopia, since the historical conditions seem 
likely to have led to such a phenomenon and there arc casual reports of people 
speaking ^broken Italian.* 

Investigation showed that pidginized varieties of Italian do exist, differing greatly 
from the mother*tongue Italian and approximations to it also spoken in Ethi0(»a. 
These pidginized varieties, called Simplified Italian of Ethiopia (Habte*Mariam 
Marcos, in press) arc apparently used only in certain limited functions (e.g. between 
Europeans and Ethiopians in certain occupational settings) and have probably been 
dying out ever since the Italian presence as a colonial power or occupying force was 
ended (although some of Habte-Mariam's informants had apparently acquired their 
SIE after the Italian occupation). Of special interest was the discovery that SIE is 
sometimes used aai a lingua franca betw een Ethiopians of different mother tongues* 
A specific example was the report of a Tigrinya-speaking functionary that he 
regularly used SIE in talking with Kunama speakers with whom he shared no other 
language. The demonstration of the existence of SIE and Habte-Mariam's descrip- 
tion of some of its salient characteristics constituted a contribution to sociolin- 
guistic data, but perhaps of greater importance was the evidence it offered on the 
nature of the pidginization process. 

Among factors given different degrees of emphasis in various sociolinguistic 
explanations of the pidginization process are the following: a natural (possibly in- 
nate, universal) process of simplification, use of •baby talk' by speakers of the base 
language, 'interference* from the phonological and grammatical structures of the 
other Ianguage(s), mutual adaptation to a lowest common denominator between 
languages, 'relexification,* i.e. replacing of one base vocabulary by another one. Per- 
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gttson (1971 and forthcoming) has recently reemphasized the possible role of a 
conventionalized 'foreigner talk* register used by speak^-s of the base language* 
difTering in many respects from a 'baby talk* register. 

Evidence is fairly substantial for the existence of an Ualian foreigner talk re^ 
garded as appropriate (a) for talking to Africans and other 'native* people, and (b) as 
representing the broken Italian of such people. It ranges from the language used in a 
sixteenth-century play about a Gypsy woman to the language attributed to Africans 
in modern Italian cartoons and comic strips. A striking feature of this foreigner talk 
is the use of only two verb forms« the infinitive and past participle, of which the latter 
refers to past time and the former to all other times. This feature also appears in 
SIE« and seems to be a very strong piece of evidence, since Ethiopian languages do 
not have a«iy parallel to such a use, and normal Italian does not work at all in this 
way. The reasonable explanation would seem to be that Italians speaking with Ethio- 
pians sometimes used this well-established feature of foreigner talk« which was also 
found in the original lingua franca. Indeed Schuchardt^s argument here deserves ver- 
batim quotation: 

No one disagrees that an Arab who knows the verb manglar in the meaning 'to 
eat* must have learned it directly or indirectly from an Italian, but that he also 
uses mangiar for '(I) eat\ '(you) eat* , '(he) e*^ts*, etc., is usually set to his own 
account. Bui even if there is special effort on both sides to make oneself under* 
stood by the simplest means, and especially to give up the inflectional com- 
plexity of the base language, how could it happen that the Arab who is as yet ig- 
norant of Italian chooses mangmr as representative for mangio, mangi 
mangia, etc.? Only by very great familiarity with Romance could he be able to 
recognize the statistical predominance and functional generality of the Ro* 
mance infinitive, and even then, since in his own language there is nothing corre- 
sponding to this infinitive, he would probably take the third person singular and 
say, for example, not mi voter mangiar but mi vuole mi mangia. It is the Eu- 
ropean who puts the stamp of general usage on the infinitive . . . (Schuchardt 
1909:443-4, tr. CAP.) 

The tine of argument seems just as valid today for a speaker of Tigrinya or 
Amharic. and the Ethiopia data provided valuable confirmatory evidence for the im* 
portance of the factor of foreigner talk in th^ formation of pidginized languages. 



NOTES 

1 . This ^irtidc was drafted while Bender «nd Cooper were at Stanford and Ferguson was at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. The authors are grateful to the 
Center for the u»e of its resources in the completion of the Survey reports and to the 
SSRC for a research fellowship to Cooper. 

2. The Unguage Survey of Ethiopia was part of the five^nation Survey of Language Use and 
Language Teaching in Eastern Africa, supported by the Ford Foundation. The findings of 
the survey are reported in Language in Ethiopia (Bender et at., in press). 

3. Cf. Ferguson 1965. 

4. A few exceptional studies had been concerned with this question: see, for example. 
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Chr<li«n & Kracbcr 1937; Oudschinsky I9S5; Kymcs 1960. 19-22, 26-7. and reference* 
there. 

5. Cf Fishman 1%4. 

6. Cf.Guxman I960; Fii.hmant'f tf/. 1968. 

7. Cf. Hdnc 1970. 

8. In connection with the Uganda study, Lddefoged also observed that closeness of languages 
as measured by comparing phonological feature decompositions of the segments of corre* 
spending basic vocabu;ar>' items j?ave no sharper results lhan simply deciding on possible 
cognates as units. (Personal comf^iunication, Peter Ladefoged.) 

9. But cf. the problems posed by Wolff (1959); Wurm & Uycock in New Guinea (1961); 
Vocgclin eta/. (1963:24); and cf. Hymes 1968. 

10. Other tcrm^ for lingua franca include trade language (languc de traite, languc commcr* 
ciale. HandelsspracheK vehicular language (languc vehiculaire, Verkehrssprache), and 
contact language (languc de relations, languc passe partout, Kontaktsprache). Sec Heine 
(1970:15). In our usage, a lingua franca is any language which is used for purposes of be** 
twcen*group communication, between speakers for whom it is a second language and who 
do not share a common first language. Sec Greenberg (1965). 

1 1. We are indebted to Joshua A. Fishman for pointing out that a language can spread by a 
process of partial displacement. 

12. These surveys were a joint undertaking of the Work-Oriented Adult Literacy Project 
(sponsored by Unesco and the Ethiopian Ministry of Education) and the LSE. 

13. The research on which this study is based was supported by an American Association of 
University Women Graduate Fellowship. 

14. Note that not all of the theoretically possible distinctions occur. For example, there is no 
second-person, plural, polite form in Amharic. In addition to the ten forms described* 
there is an eleventh independent pronoun, aniu. which is said to show a degree of formality 
midway between anfe and 4nwa, io be used, for instance, for untitled* non-oifice^holding 
elders (male or female). Hoben believed that her data were insufficient to show any reliable 
semantic differences between anfu and irsHO, and for purposes of this report, the forms arc 
not distinguished. In the province of Weilo, amu replaces ho for the second*person sin- 
gular polite form, and irsHo is used for the third-person singular polite form (Hailu, 
Getatchew Sl Cowley, in press). 
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Some Implications of '^The International 
Research Project on Language Planning 
Processes (IRPLPP)'' for Sociolinguistic 
Surveys* 

by joshua A. Fishman 



SOCIOLINGUISTIC SURVEYS 

The designation '"s^urvey" is a relatively new one in research on the sociology of lan« 
guage* As a result, the designation is used with a variety of explicit and implicit 
meanings* In this paper the term wi!l be used to refer to mass data studies, i.e. to 
studies generating such large amounts of data that computer processing is either de- 
sirable or mandatory. The term as such does not differentiate between studies 
generating a great deal of data on a few respondents or topics, on the one hand, and 
studies generating a small amount of data on a large number of subjects, on the 
other hand. The term is also not necessarily used to imply superticial studies, pre* 
timinary studies, or exploratory studies, since, obviously, such studies can also 
be conducted with tittle or no data. Thus, the term is used here to imply the presence 
of scope or quantity, rather than the absence of depth or deRnttiveness. Such usage 
would seem to be in accord with that of various other investigators' and is men- 
tioned here merely to avoid misunderstandings. More specifically, the designation 
"^survey"" is not considered to involve any immediate restriction with respect to the 
nature of the problem being studied, the type of data being collected, the method of 
data collection or analysis employed, the level of data interpretation, or the 
theoretical versus practical orientation of the research undertaken* Most 
specifically, the designation survey is not considered as representing a tendency 
toward macro-studies rather than toward micro-studies. The latter two designations 
are themselves relative rather than absolute, pertaining to contrasted levels of 
analysis with respect to specified topics, and, as will be argued below, these levels 
might well be combined in many surveys rather than one or another being either 
viewed as isomorphic with surveys or as excluded by them. 

Macro-studies 

Macro-studies (or more generally macro-discussions) have often proceeded along 
the lines of inter-polity or inter-language difierentials in connection with selected in* 
dependent variables. One possible example of macro and micro studies may be 
taken from second language instruction, i.e. given methods X and Y with respect to 
second language instruction at the elementary level, macro-analysis is likely to ask: 

(a) whether one method is generally superior to the othei, each country (or 



*This paper was prepared specifically for the Center for Applied Linguistics* ^Conference on 
Sociolinguistically Oriented Language Surveys/' held September 6-7, 1971. 
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region) or language being considered an ''instance'' or "case'* hi po'inu or 

(b) given that no clear *>es** or "no** reply is forthcoming with respect to (a) 
above, whether one method is superior to the other in particular iypes of polities or 
in connection with particular types of first language-second language co*occur* 
rences. 

Micro-studies 

In contrast with macro-studies (of which there have really been far fewer than would 
appear to be the case from the frequency with which questions of discussions at this 
level are encountered, e.g. 'is Romani^ation of the writing system generally more 
likely to increase literacy rates than the maintenance of indigenous non*Roman 
writing systems?**), micro-studies more often attempt to pursue small-network in- 
quiries in connection with differentials pertaining to selected independent variables. 
Thus, given methods \ and Y with respect to second language instruction at the ele- 
mentary level, micro-analysis is likely to ask: 

(a) whethe<* one method is generally superior to the other« each class« school or 
school district being considered an "instance" or "case** in points or 

(b) given that no clear "yes" or "no" reply is forthcoming with re ect to (a) 
above, whether one method is superior to the other in particular types of classes* 
schools, or school districts in the context of particular types of first language-second 
language co-occurrences. 

A Combined Approach 

Few micro-studies have been undertaken within the bounds of the applied sociology 
of language, perhaps, in part, because the entire discipline is so young, but, perhaps, 
also in part because the answers forthcoming from such studies often cannot 
provide sufficient guidance for large scale policy decisions which are typically made 
in connection with macro-contexts (countries, languages, etc.). Superficially viewed, 
there would seem to be a contradiction between the fact that initial policy decisions 
with respect to curricula, methodologies, and materials of instruction are generally 
made and implemented on the macro-Uvet and that the careful evaluation of out- 
comes requires analysis, feedback, and subsequent policy revision (or adjustment) at 
the most micro-level consonant with available resources. However, this seeming 
contradiction may, in part, be overcome by combining both macro- and micro- 
analysis within one and the same study design. The following discussion of such a de- 
sign deals with the field of language planning but might be of interest to those con* 
cemed with planning research and evaluation in various other educationally relevant 
fiekJs of applied sociology of language. 

LANGUAGE PLANNING 

The term language planning refers to the organized pursuit of solutions to language 
problems, typically at the national level (Jernudd and Das Gupta 1971; Fishman 
1973). Several investigators have enumerated rather similar types or kinds of Ian- 
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guage ptanning. Thus Neustupny ( 1970) has suggested (sec Table I in the AppendU) 
that when the problem to he faced is that of cade seleciinn. planning is concerned 
wiih offhial ptfluy formation by uuthorittes in control of power. When the problem 
is that of staNli:ing the selec ted anie (in vkw of its variability over space, time, and 
experiential networks), planning is concerned with c^Hiificaiion via dictionaries^ 
grammars, spellers, punctuation and pronunciation guides, etc. When the problem 
is that of rapidly expanding the number of available options (as a result of the ad*^ 
dition of new functions for the selected codc)^ planning is concerned with elaboration 
via nomenclatures, thesauruses, etc. When the problem is that o( differentiation of 
one variety from another within any particular code, /^/iiffitiftjf is concerned with cut" 
tiiation via the preparation of style manuals, the subsidization of literary creativity 
in a variety of genres for various purposes and audiences. Neustupny clearly sees the 
above four problem-planning correspondences as normally standing at least in a 
rough sequential relationship to each other such that the least developed or least 
advanced speech*and*writing communities may need to be disproportionately 
concerned with pi>licy formation planning, whereas the most developed or most ad- 
vanced communities are able to devote proportionately more attention to culti- 
vation planning. 

For the sociology of language, the processes and consequences of language plan* 
ning (vis-a-vis change in language usage) should ultimately be as central as are the 
processes and consequences of social planning more common (vis-a-vis change in 
social usage) to general sociology. In both realms we are concerned with the circum* 
stances which account for the difTerential outcomes of organized deployment of 
time, resources, and eiTort toward goals desired by the authorities in power. In both 
realms— the narrower as well as the wider— we are eager to compare planned 
change with unplanned, rapid, fad*and-fashion behavior. 

Previous Studios 

Although journal references to language planning are not inconskierable (see, for 
example, the hundreds of references in Fishman, Ferguson, and Das Gupta 1968, 
and in Rubin and Jernudd 1971), the number of full Hedged studies of monographic 
length or longer are few indeed. Of the small number in the latter category, a large 
proportion deal primarily with language policy decisions and their implementation 
(e.g. Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturism 1965, 1967, 1968; Com- 
mission on the Restoration of the Irish Language 1965, 1966, 1968) or with the his- 
torical and/or linguistic facts of the cases described (Gastil 1959, Le Page 1964, 
Minn Latt 1966, Whitck^y 1969). Very few studies indeed give any attention to the 
actual processes of language planning per se, that is, on who does it, how it is done, 
who implements it* how that is done, who accepts it, and to what degree. 

The few major studies available to us that deal (at least to some extent) with lan- 
guage planning per se (Alisjahbana 1960, Dc Francis 1950, Haugen 1966, Heyd 
1954, Kurman 1968) are all qualitatively sound and well written. Unfortunately, 
these studies were conduct^ at widely different times, by scholars trained in very 
different data collection biases and with far different theoretical interests. As a re- 
sult« It is very difficult to extract from them any general princtples accounting for 
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the diflTerentiai succeiucs which each of these studies cites. Finally, each of these 
studies— although dealing with a particular country and language at a particular 
lime -IS actually a macro-study in that it purports to account for a single 
counltywiJe outcome in each instance. 

A Cros$- National Study 

For all of the above reasons, a group of social scientists interested in language be- 
havior have recently launched a cross national study of language planning processes. 
Because of their own limitations (in funds, in time, and in understandingK they have 
restricted themselves to three countries (Indonesia: Indonesian; India; Hindi; Israel: 
Hebrew) and to language planning at the lexical level.' Admittedly, both of these 
restrictions pertain to variables which must themselves be studied and evaluated in 
futuie research. In the study in questton, two of the countries involved (Indonesia 
and Israel) currently style themselves as being mono-modal and one as being multi- 
modal in terms of national modernization and integration goals in the cultural 
sphere (Fishman 1969). 

VARIABLES TO BE EXAMINED 

Treatn^ent Variables 

Although each of the count ries selected has an officially recognized language plan- 
ning agency, these agencies differ in the extent to which they are govemmentally 
controlled or supported, ;ii the extent to which they are open to influence by various 
clientele groups, in the extent to which they attempt to involve ultimate or inter* 
mediate consumers in the planning process, and in the extent to which they are ex- 
posed to competition from unofficial language planning organizations (of political 
parties, religious groupings, occupational groups, etc.) as well as to competition 
from unplanned language innovation in the same country. 

Additional language treatment variables to be examined deal with the resources, 
qualifications, and methods of the planners; their familiarity with language planning 
eflbrts in other countries; the internal organization of the language planning agen* 
cies; and their links (formal and informal) to the mass-media, on the one hand, and 
to the educational world (hierarchy and rank-and-file), on the other hand. 

Implennentatiort Variables 

The countries selected vary in the degree to which governmental controls and sane* 
tions are exercised on behalf of language planning products. These controls and 
sanctions not only vary in intertsity but tn the extent to which they blanket the entire 
sphere of the mass media and the educational institutions. A considerable amount of 
puUication activity in the languages of interest to us also occurs outside of several of 
the countries or jurisdictions under consideration. As a result, both treatment and 
implementation variation may exist in this connection as weU, since some may at- 
tempt joint planning while others may attempt restrictive implementation with 
respo:t to publications or broadcasts from outside. 
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Population Variables 

Three different yser^populatlons have been selected for allention via sampling 
methods in connection with three different semanfic fields. The populations are 
students at the lecondaryi university, and teacher training levels; teachers at the 
secondary, university, and teacher training levels; and parents of students at the 
above mentionej levels. The semantic fields selected for study are chemistry (a 
natural science field in which one rarely acquires any substantial vocabulary without 
spectati/ed studyK local language and literature (a humanistic field in which all edu* 
cated persons receive at least a modicum specialized training^ and local and na<» 
ttonal government (a social science field in which all literate citizens acquire some 
specialized vocabulary as a result or mass-media exposure and personal experience). 
The study wUI seek to determine to what extent differentials exist between the above 
mentioned populations in the above three semantic fields, particularly insofaras 
terminologies approved by the ofKcial language planning agencies are concerned. 

In addition, the above populations (as ivell as a general adult population and the 
textbook writer population) will also be stud^ with respect to their personal Ian* 
guage histories and current usage practices, their language attitudes, their language 
planning attitudes and information, their modernization and nationalism attitudes^ 
and a variety of personal background variables (education, reading habits, media* 
listening or media-watching habits, visits abroad, etc.). 



STUDY DESIGN 

In general terms, tiie study is concerned with three classes of variables (although it 
focuses only on some): 

Independem vartgites: (a) Tteaiment variables, per se, particularly in 



reference to semantic fields under study. 



(b) tmptementaiion variaNes, particularly in 



reference to the semantic fields under 



study. 



Iniervening variables: 



(a) Population variaNes 



(I) attitudinal re language (banning: general 
and specific 



(2) informational re language planning: 
general and specific 



(3) background characteristics of respon- 
dents: age, sex, income, education^ 
group*membership, etc. 



(b) tntet-polity variables: difference between the 



countries involved, the languages involved, 
and the resources and models available for 
planning and implementation. 



Dependent variables: 



Lexical and agency knowledge, lexical usage» 
and lexical and agency evaluation (attitudes)* 
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The above variiblei (which can and will* of course, be regrouped in various ways) 
tend themsdvet to siudy via higher order analyses of variance in which previously 
specified between^group and beiwccn-!»cmanitc<»field dtiTercnces are systematically 
eumined (sec Table 2 in the Appendix). In addition, fuctor analyses may be at* 
tempted of the hundreds of items included within the independent ami the in* 
tervening measures. Finally* mi^ltiple regressk>n analyses* using factor scores based 
upon all of the independent and intervening variables as predictors and the depen* 
dent variables as criteria* will idmost certainly be attempted (see Table 3 in the Ap- 
pendix). 



Sample Si/rs 

In any survey the numbers of respondents of particular kinds are limited due to 
various practical considerations (funds, time* qualified staff* degree of cooperation 
from authorities* national and international problems* etc,)* not the least of which is 
the fact that several of the populations in which investigators may be interested may 
themselves be of very limited size in the countries being studied. Optionally* in the 
IRPLPP, we would like to obtain large samples* not only because of reliability 
considerations but because we believe that the criterion behaviors in which we are in- 
terested are complexly determined. Unless many respoftdems can be examined* 
there will be insufficient data to determine the indepfndem sigmficaitce of the several 
variables that are of interest to us, A traditional (although not very meaningful) rule 
of thumb that we have employed in setting sampte*stze targets is to seek at least 
thirty respondents for each category &long each dimension of concern. Thus* if we 
hypothesize that high school students* knowledge of the Language Academy *& work 
is related to (a) their social class* (b) their sex* and (c) their mother tongue (ethnic 
group] and, if we recognize three social classes (lower* mkfdle* and upper)* two 
sexes* and two mother tongue groups (^same as the language being planned** and 
**other**)* we have a total of3K2)c2 - 12 categories and a sample size of 360. 

Comprofiif tcs are often required between the samples necessary to satisfy the 
investigator*s intellectual curiosity and the practial limitations with* which every 
study must reckon. In our case the following sample goals were set in advance: 



Pafaladoaft Sinyfr ttict 





HS 




TC 


Toiat 


Studenu 


600 


600 


600 


1800 


Teacheri 


90 


90 


90 


270 


GcRcrKl Aduli Public 








240 


Parents 
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The above goaU were ''oversubscribed'* in kome cases (particularly in Indonesia) 
and *'undersubscribed'' in others (particularly in India h due to practical problems 
encounlcrcd. Our ullimalc analyses will, therefore, need lo be somewhat fewer in 
number and somewhat less frequently cross-national than originally contemplate. 

Criterion Scores 

Another powerful focusing factor in our study design is the selection of a small set of 
dependent variables or criterion scores that we are attempting to explain or predict. 
Wuhout such a set of variables, surveys stilt run the risk of ''rushing ofT in alldirec* 
tions/* even when a small set cf eiiptanatory dimensions of whatever kind has been 
selected. In the IRPLPP study, the criteria most frequently employed will be word 
naming scores (i.e. can our subjects, themselves representatives of various popula* 
tions, "produce'' the words that the language planning agencies have coin^ or ap- 
proved in the three semantic fields under study?), word evaluation scores (what do 
our subjects think of a sample of academy^produced words in each semantic field?) 
andt finally, attitudes toward the language planning academy per sc. 

Data Compnsitmfi 

If the basic set of social parameters hypothesized to have potential explanatory 
value is severely restricted (because of immediate impticaiions for sample size) and 
if the basic set of dependent variables to be explained is also severely restricted (be* 
cause ol the dangers of lack of directionality or merely fortuitous directionality), 
then in what .>::nse is a survey relatively free to examine a large amount of data in the 
searnh for multiple and complexly interrelated, independent, and intervening 
variables? The limiting factors in this respect interact with those already mentioned 
but arise anew from the investigator's disciplined curiosity, on the one hand, and 
from his subjects' (respondents*) cooperativeness and understanding, on the other. 
The resultant of these two more or less opposing forces is frequently a larger 
number of questions, queries, or probes than subjects would like, but a smaller 
number than investigators (or their critics and/or sponsors) had hoped for. 

The mass of data resulting from most surveys definitely requires condensing or 
compositing of some kind if it is to be rendered manageable both physically and in- 
tellectually. The basic problem is normally that the investigator has no precise way 
of knowing in advance whether his hunches, hypotheses, interests, and curiosities 
pertain to clearly separate, to xorptcHhat rtlarcd. or to substantially redundant 
(overlapping, similar) considerations. Were he initially convinced that his various 
explanatory hunches were basically redundant, he would clearly forgo testing each 
of them at length and would be quite satis6ed with a small number of probes with 
respect to one or two promising and quite different hunches. However, sureys are 
rarely this lucky. Investigators are rarely aware of the underlying similarity or 
dissimilarity between the hypotheses, hunches, or considerations that occur to them* 
That being the case, they understandably treat them all as conceptually independent 
of one another, and, therefore* as requiring separate investigation in some depth. 
The upshot of all this is that surveys gather a great deal of data and, as a result, are 
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increasingly comini to be aware of their dependence upon computer procei«ng if 
this data is to be property processed* anaty/ed, combined* and evaluated. 

The basic compositing method avattable to survey research today is that i«f 
factor analysis* This method in its R factor approach extracts from a mountain of 
response data the smallest number of available* maiiitmally different response di<* 
meniions. Hundreds or thousands of different responses may *'boi! domi to'* six or 
eight factors that underlie all of them (just three factors-length* breadth* and 
width - underlie alt of the infinite number of measurements that are possible in con- 
nection with the dimensionality of objects). Each respondent can then be assign^ 
six or eight factor scores* and these scores alone can then be used to predict the cri- 
teria or dependent variables initially designated as the target problems of the entire 
enterprise* When these factor scores are then employed in an analysis-of-*variance* 
vta-rcgression<^analysis design (see Table 3 in the Appendix)* it becomes possible to 
tell which are more important (and which less) and which are independently so (and 
which not ) in the prediction or explanation of the selected criteria. Thus* in our study 
we hope to be able to use R factors to determine whether or not similar factors are 
similarly important in exf ^;ii')ing the obtained variation in word naming scores in the 
three countries studied. 

In its Q approach, factor analysis can assist sociolinguistic surveys in parsimo- 
niously describing the population characteristics that are related to variation in R 
factor scores. Just as R factors d^tedimensiofts of responses, so Q factors are<//m</f- 
sians of respondents. Just as R factors arc the minimal number of maximally 
different response dusters within a mountain of data* so Q factors are the minimal 
number of maximally different respondetit dusters within that same mountain of 
data. Once obtained, Q factors can be cross-tabulated with R factors* on the one 
hand (in order to see* for example* which Q groups are high and which are low on 
which R factors)* and with basic demographic dimensions (age, sex* education* 
social class mother-tongue/ethnicity, etc.), on the other hand. As a result of such 
analyses we hope in our survey to determine whether or not the same ''kinds of 
people'' have responded in similar ways in the three countries we are studying* with 
respect to any one or anothei criterion under consideration. 

The beauty of data compositing is exactly as indicated above: reel complexity in 
response differentials or in population differentials is revealed and identified, 
whereas mistaken complexity (diflTerences expected but not encountered) is set aside 
so that it need be given no further consideration. As a result of such methods (rela* 
tively well known in psychological, educational* and sociological research)* sociolin* 
guistic surveys can both indulge themselves in asking many questions (thus 
gathering a great deal of data) and yet come up with that manageably small number 
of integrated answers which is one of the hallmarks of well conceived scientific re* 
search. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A study of the type my colleagues and I are engaged in cannot hope to answer all 
possible questions concerning 'Hhe differential success of various language {banning 
processes and implementation procedures with respect to various target popula* 
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lions/* if only because of the rcsiricicd number of countries, of user populations* 
and of planning products included. However, for the middle ran;X of developing 
countries (countries with quast*ptanncd economics and quasi-democratic institu* 
tions and traditions, at least in the cultural sphere), the findings may prove to be of 
substantial interest, particularly because of the attention given to distinguishing be- 
twtxn-country variation from withtn-country variation. Thus, given differential 
krowledge of planned terminologies in the three semantic fields examined* it may be 
possible to determine whether such differentials are more parsiomoniously at* 
tributable to between-country or to within-country factors. If within-country fac* 
tors are salient, it will be possible to determine whether the differentials encountered « 
aie more parsimoniously attributable to population variables that are subject to 
influence (e.g., information) or to variables relati-ely difficult or impossible to 
handle (ethnicity, social class). 

If significant interactions are encountered, as expected, then it will become clear, 
at least for the countries and products studM, that planning is difTerentially 
eflfecttve for particular populations, perhaps depending on the type of imple* 
mentation employed within the given cultural-economic context. Finally, the re- 
search problems encountered and the solutions attempted to them may be of 
general interest to applied sociology of language research on a cross-national basis. 
Hopefully, future applied research in such areas as methods and material of second 
language instruction or the acceptability of new writing systems and literacy or 
literary materials will benefit from the combined macro-plus-micro approach set 
forth here. 

NOTES 

1. IVebsfer's Third tm^rnationcd Diaionaty defines the primary mewing of survey (n.) u 
follows: ""It (I ); A critical examination or inspection, often of an offictal cbsrtcter for an im- 
plied or specified furpose: the action of ascertaining facts regarding conditions or the con^ 
dition of something to provide esact information e$p.{ecially) to persons responsible or in- 
terested . . . (2): an examination of a ship or a part o; its cargo or equipment to determine 
its condition, responsibility for damage* and disposition to be made; (J): a study of a 
speciHed area or aggregate of units (as human beings) usu[allyl with respect to a ipecial 
condition or its prevalence, or with the objective of drawing conclusions about a larger area 
or aggregate: a systematic collection and analysis of data and esp.feciallyl statistical data 
on some aspect of an area or group . . . (b): a report, study or document presenting the re- 
sults of such an examination." Only secondarily is stsrvey defined as "2a: the action of 
looking at something from a high or c&nimanding position; a general or comprehensive 
view; (b): a broad undetailed consideration or treatment of something; a history, exposition 
or description presenting outlines only . . .—%cc survey cuurseJ"^ 

2. In addition to the three countries and languages spedfiol above, a smaller subset of topics 
will also be studied in Sweden and (political conditions permitting) in Pakistan. The prin- 
cipal investigators jointly involved in the IRPLPP are: Charles A. Ferguson and Joshua A. 
Fishman, co-directors, and Jyotirindra Das Gupta, BliOm Jernudd, and Joan Rubin, re- 
search as soc iates, 
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APPENDIX 



Table 1 

Pmbhm/Proccss Corrospondoncvs in Lan^iuafic Planning 
(per Nvuslupny 1970) 



12 3 4 

Problem Selcctton Stability Expansion DtfTeren- 

liaUon 

Process Policy Codification Elaboration Cultivation 

Decisions 



Table 2 

Exanrtining Variation in "Word Evaluation Scores" with Rospvct to 
Particular Between Croup Differences 



R Factor 


r 


CmR 


CmrR' 


FaR* 
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81 


.81 
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II 


58 


84 


.71 




III 


42 
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.76 


*• 


IV 


SO 


.90 


.81 
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38 


.92 


.85 




VI 


SO 


.94 


88 




VII 


.45 


95 


.90 




VIII 


46 


.95 


.90 





* all numerical entries m this ubie are arbitrary and imaginary 
''significant incrcmenu 
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Table 3 

Enamininfi VanMion in Chvmhtry Word Evaluation ^rores with 
Respect to Factors Derived for All of ttie Collected Ddta • 

F 

(A) BetHtentkref semantic fields — ^ 

(B) Bei^ttn fhree comsries 

(C) Between eight popitlatians 

(High School studenu 
College students 
Teachers CoHege students 

High school teachers 
College teachers 
Teachers College teachers 

General adult public 
Parents of students) ^ 

(D) Between two languages {mother-tongue 

and other-tongue] groups 

interactions: (AB) 

(BC) 

(AC) 

(AD) 

(BD) 

(CD) 

(ABC) 

(ABD) 

(BCD) 

(ABCD) 

Within variatian Tola! variation 
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